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MADAM, 


Tnar Goodneſs inſpires a confidence, which, * : 
diveſt ing reſpect of terror, excites attachment to * 
WES a, | Greatneſs, the preſentation of this little Work to 

9 Vour Majeſty muſt truly, however humbly, evince; 


and though a public manifeſtation of duty and re- 


\ gard from an abſcure Individual may betray a'proud 
* | ; ambition, it is, I truſt, but a venial—T am ſure it is 
E7 a natural one. „ — 
EF In thoſe to whom Your Majeſty is known but by Il 
1 7 | ee xxaltation of Rank, it may raiſe, perhaps, ſome ſur- 2 
* 1 priſe, that ſcenes, characters, and incidents, which : 
N ( have reference only to common life, ſhould be brought 4 
into fo auguſt a preſence ; but the inhabitant of a re- 
"| tired cottage, who there receives the benign permiſ= > 
| Gon which at Your Majeſty's feet caſts this humble 


offering, bears in mind recollections which muſt live A 
Vor. I. 35 57 FAY 
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+, Ws DEDICATION. _- 
__ there while “ memory holds its ſeat,” of a bene vo- 
lence withheld from no condition, and delighting in 
| all ways to ſpeed the progreſs bf Morality, through 
>, , whateverchannl it could flow, to whatever port it 
might ſteer. I bluſh at the inference 1 ſeem here 
io leave open of annexing undue importance to a 
Is production of apparently ſo light a kind—yet if my 
Vs hope, my view—however fallacious they may eventu- 
ally prove, extended not beyond whiling away an 
idle hour, ſhould I dare ſeek ſuch patronage? 


With the deepeſt gratitude, and moſt heart-felt 
1 reſpect, I am, | 


_— 


TW. £ 
Pour Majrery's 7 


8 Moſt obedient, moſt obliged, - 
=: And moſt dutiful ſervant, 
F. D'ARBLAY. 


Book uan, 
June 28, 1796. 
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ro THE READER, 


| Tn E Authorof this little Work cannot, 
in the anxious moment of committing it 


to its fate, refuſe herſelf the indulgence 
of expreſſing ſome portion of the gratitude 
with which ſhe is filled, by the highly fa - 


vourable reception given to her 7xo former 
attempts in this ſpecies of compoſition; 
nor forbear pouring forth her thanks to 


| the many Friends whoſe kind zeal has for. 


warded the preſent undertaking from 
amongſt whom the knows not how to reſiſt 
ſelecking and gratifying herſelf. by naming 


the Hon. Mrs. Boscawen, Mrs, CEWE, ; 


and Mrs. Locks. 
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A PICTURE OF YOUTH. 
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TE hiſtorian of human liſe finds leſs of difi- 
culty and of intricacy to develop, in its accidents and 
adventures, than the inveſtigator of the human heart 
zn its feelings an its changes. In vain may For- 
| 6 tune wave her many-coloured banner, alternately re- 
galing and dilmaying, with hues that ſeem glowing 
with all the creatzon's felicities, or with tints that ap- 
pear ſtained with ingredients of unmixt horrors : her 
moſt rapid viciſſitudes, her moſt unaſſimilating ec 
centricities, are mocked, laughed at, and diitanced 
by the wilder wonders of the Heart of man; that 
amazing aſſemblage of all poſſible contrarieties, ia 
which one thing alone is ſteady—the perrerſeneſs of ©} 
ſpitit which grafts defire on what is denied, Its 
qualities are indefinable, its reſources unfathomable, . 
its weakneſſes indefenſible. In our neighbours we 
cannot judge, in ourſelves we dare not truſt it. We 
loſe ere we learn to appreciate, and ere we can. cm- 
'prehend it we muſt be born again. Its capacity. 
o*er-leaps all limit, while its futility includes every 
abſurdity. It lives its own ſurpriſe—it ceaſes'to. 
beat and the void is infcrutable! In one grand and 
eneral view, who can diſplay ſuch a portrait? Fair- 
however faintly, to delineat 


ome of its features 
is the ſole and diſcriminate Movince of the pes 


=. * eg trace nature, yet blot out Peres, 
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CHAP. I 


3 | 4M ff Family Scene. * 
* fo 


1 Reeosz is not more welcome to the worn and 

. to the aged, to the ſiek and to the unhappy, than 
danger, diſſiculty, and toil to thagoung and adven- | 
turous. Danger they encounter but as the fore- run- * 
ner of ſucceſsz difficulty, as the ſpur of ingenuity; . & 
and toil, as the herald of honour. The experience 
Fhich teaches the leſſon of tguth, and the bleſſings of - © 
tranquillity, comes not in the ſhape of warning nor 
of wiſdom; from fuch they turn afide, defying or 

Adiſbelieving. Tis in the bitterneſs of perſonal proof 

alone, in ſuffering and in feeling, in erring and in re- 

penting, that experience comes home with convicti- | 7 

= on, or impreſſes to any uiſſ e. d 7ĩ?Ä639 


Inu the boſom of her reſpectable family reſided 
Camilla. Nature, with a bounty the molt profuſe, 
had been laviſh to her of attractions; Fortune, wih 
a moderation yet kinder, had placed her between lux- 6 | 
ury and indigeuce. Her abode was in the parſon- — 1 
age-houſe of Etherington, beautifully ſituated in the | 
une qual county of Hampſhire, and in the vicinity of | 
the varied landſcapes of the New Foreſt. Her fa-.  * 
mmer, the rector, was the younger ſon of the houſe ß 
Tyrold., The living, though not conſiderable, en- | 
led its incumbent to attain every rational object of e 
kis modeſt and eireumſeribed wiſhes ; to beſtow upon \ 
a deſerving - wife - whatever her ewn forbearance de- 
dilined not; and to educate a lovely race of one ſon 
*.. "and three daughters, with that expanſive propriety, 
which unites improvement for the future with preſent 
© & enjoyment, AAA 
Ins goodneſs of heart, and in principles of piety, © 
this exemplary cou g to each " . 
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' of endurance, ſince her ſeoſe of his worth was the 
. uncandid, and which here could rarely eſcape proving 


eiple which impels our love of right, miſleads us but 
| Into new deviations, when its ambition preſumes to 


portant in its conſequences. This was the receipt of: 2 | 


taining information. that he. meant to mT b > 
4c Mag 25 2 
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the moſt perfect uniſon of character, though in their 


tempers there was a contraſt which had ſcarce the 
gradation of a ſingle ſhade to ſmooth off its abrupt 
diſimilitude. Mr. Tyrold, gentle with wiſdom, and 
benign in virtue, ſaw with compaſſion all imperfeQi- 
ons but his own, and there doubled the ſeverity: 
which to others he ſpared. Yet the mildneſs thar 
urged him to pity blinded him not to approve ; his: 
equity was unerring, though his judgment was in- 
dulgent, His partner had a firmneſs of mind which 


-  nbthing could ſhake ; calamity found her reſo!ate : 


even proſperity was powerleſs to lull her duties aſleep. 
The exalted character of her huſband was the pride 
of her exiſtence, and the ſource of her happineſs. 
He was. not merely her ſtandard of excellence, but 


criterion for her opinion of all others. This inſti- 
gated a ſpirit of compariſon, which is almoſt always 


injurious, Such, at its very. belt, is the unſkilfal- 
neſs of our fallible nature, that even the noble prin- 


point at perfection. In this Jinſtance,” however, dif: 
tinctneſs of diſpoſition ſtifled not reciprocity of af- 
fection that magnetic concentration of all marria 
felicity Mr. Tyrold revered while he ſuftened the- 
rigid virtues of his wife, who adored while ſhe faxti-. = 
fied the melting humanity of her huſband, | = 
Thus, in an interchange. of happineſs che · moſt ge 
ſerved, and of parental occupations the molt pro if. 
ing, paſſed the firſt married years of tiſis bleſt and. 
bleffing pair. An event thei came. to. pus, 
tremely intereſting at the moment, and yet DR oy 


a letter from the elder brother of” Mt. 'Tyrold; cu? 


Sir Hugh. Tyrold was aha net; 1 reſided. gf. 


en the hereditary eſtate of t'hamily in York 
* Was. wavy 2 older 2 Mr. n . who ha 


8 CAMILLA, 

never ſeen him fince his marriage ; religions duties, 
prudence, and domeſtic affairs having from that pe- 
riod detained him at his benefice; while a paſſion 


for field ſports had, with equal conſtancy, kept his 


brother ſtationary. 
The baronet began his letter with kind enquiries 


after the welfare of Mr. 'Tyrold and his family, and 


then entered upon the ſtate of his own affairs, briefly 
- narrating, ** that he had loſt his health, and, not 
« knowing what to do with himſelf, had reſolved to 
change his habitation, and ſettle near his relations. 
« The Cleves' eſtate, which he heard was juſt by 
& Etherington, being then upon fale, he defired his 
«© brother to make the purchaſe for him out of hand; 
i and then to prepare Mrs. Tyrold, with whom he 
was yet unzcquainted, though he took it for 


i ceive a mere poor country ſquire, who knew no 
© more of hic, bzc, hoc, than the baby unborn. He 
* begged him to provide a proper apartment for their 
<« niece. Indiana Lynmere, whom he ſhould bring 
. with him, and another for their nephew Clermont, 
t who was to follow at the next holidays ; and not 
& to forget Mrs. Margland, Indiana's governeſs, ſne 
* being rather the molt particular in point of plealing 
are Ss them.” 

Mr. 'Tyrold, extremely -ratified by this uner- 
ected rene wal of fraternal intercourſe, wrote the 


warmeſt thanks to his brother, and executed the com- 


miſſion with the utmolt alacrity. A noble manſion, 
with an extenſive pleaſure-ground, ſcarce four mites 
diftant from the parſonage-houſe 'of Etherington, 
was bought, titted UP, and made ready for his re- 
ception in / the courſe 


and was welcomed at the gate of the park by Mr. 
Tyrold and his whole family, _ 1 
Sir Hugh 'Tyrolgyinherited from his anceſtors an 


unincumbered eſtate "of C. 5020 per annum; which 
a * # yl with _ and affluence to himſelf, and © 
Y enn 28 


of a few months. The ba- 
ronet, impatient to take poſſeſſion of his new ter- 
ritory, arrived ſpeedily after, with his niece Indiana, 


— 


RE granted ſhe was a woman of great learning, to re- 


: 
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diſſeminated with a good: will ſo 
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generons, that he 
appeared to think his perſonal proſperity, and that 


of all who ſurrounded him, beſtowed but to be ſhared 
In common, rather from general right, than through 


his own diſpenſing hpunty. His temper was unalter- 
ably ſweet, and-eyety thought of this breaſt was laid 


open to the world h an almoſt infantineartleſſneſs. 
But his talents boreng proportion to the goudnels of 
his heart, an inis fable want of quickneſs, and f 


plication in his early days, having left him, at a 
ter period, wholly uncultivated, and fingularly felf. 
formed. 


his youth . paſſed d way, his own conſtant reproach. 
Health failed him in the meridian of his life, from 


by a fall from his horſe ; exerciſe, therefore, and 
active diverſions, were of neceſſity relinquiſhed; an 


as theſe had hitherto occupied all his time, except 


that portion which he delighted to devote 0 Rot- 
28 and neighbourly og, now equally beyond 


his ſtrength, he found himſelf at once deprived of 


all employment, and deſtitute of all comfort. Nor 


did any plan occur to him t6 ſolaee his misfortunes, 


till he accidentally read in the newſpapers that the 
Clevesꝰ eſtate was upon ſaleme. 
Indiana, the niece who accompanied him, a beau- 
Liful little girl, was the orphan daughter of a de- 
ceaſed ſiſter, who, at the death of her parents, had, 
with Clermont, an only brother, been left to the 


nardianſhip of Sir Hugh; with the charge of a 


Fnall eſtate for the ſon of ſcarce C. 200 a-year, aud 


the ſum of C. iooo for the fortune of the daughter. 
Mr. Tyrold; and gave birth in his young family 

that eager joy which is ſo naturally attached, by our 
happieſt early prejudices, to the firſt fight of near 
relations. Mrs. Tyrold received Sir Hugh with the 
complacency due to the brother pf her huſband q who 


now roſe higher than ever in her eſtimation, from a. 
fraternal compariſon to the unavoidable tada 9 


- 


2 


A dearth of Medentary reſources became; "when 


the conſequences of a wound in his fide, occafioned - 
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* meeting was a ſource of tender pleaſure 4 | 
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of the baronet though ſhe was not inſenſible to the 
fair future proſpects of her children, which ſeemed 


* 


Y/ 


r 
4A = 9 * 


- the probable reſult of his change of abode... | 
Sit Hugh himſelf, notwithſtanding his beſt affec- 
tions were all opened by the ſight of ſo many claimants 
to their kindneſs, was the only dejeded perſon of 
the group. Wa . 1 ME. | 
I bough too good in his nature for envy, a ſevere * * 
bk elf-upbraiding followed his view of the bappiteſs of 
y bis brother; he regretted he had not married at the 
ſame age, that he might have owned as fine a family, | 
and repined againſt the unfortunate privileges of his 4 
birth-right, which, by indulging him in his firlt | ' 
youth with whatever he could covet, drove from his 
attention that modeſt foreſight, which prepares for 
ter-years the conſolation they are ſure to require. 
By degrees, kowever, the ſatisfaction ſpread 
around him found ſeme place in his own'breaſt, and 
he acknowledged himfelf ſenfibly revived by ſo en- 
dearing a reception; though he candidly avowed, | 
that if he had pot ben at a loſs. what to do, he 
Hould never have had & thought of faking ſo long a | 
journey. But the not having made,“ cricd he, 
« the proper proficiency in my youth for the filling 30 
up my time, has put me quite behind-hand.!? 
Hle careſfed all the children with great fondneſs, 
and was much ſtruck with the beauty of his three 
nieces, particularly with that of Camilla, Mr. Ty. 
rold's ſecond caighter ; „yet ſhe is not,“ he cried, 
«fo pretty as her little filter Eugenia, nor much 
better than t'other ſiſler Lavinia; and not one of the 
thtee is half ſo great a beauty as my little Indiana; 
ſo I can't well make out what it is that's ſo catching 
in her; but there's ſomething in her little mouth 
tat quite wits me; though ſhe looks as if ſhe was 
Half laughing at me too; which can't very well be, 
neither; for I ſuppoſe, as yet, at leaſt, ſhe knows 
no more of books and ſtudying than her unele, And 
that's little enough, Ged knows, for I never took to 


8 "them ia proper ſcaſon; which 1 have been ſorry 
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enough for, upon coming to diſeretion,” 


„ enn 


Then addreſſing himſelf to the boy, he exhorted 
kim to work hard while yet in his youth, and re- 
. - lated ſundry anecdotes of the induſtry and merit f 
* * his father when at the ſame age, though left quite to 
himſelf, as, to his great misfortune, he had been 
alſo, * which brought about, he continued, * mν 
being this: preſent igneramus that you ſee me; which ; 
would not have happened, if my good forefathers- - 
had been pleaſed to keep, a ſharper look out upon my 
education. ; 54A 
Lionel, the little boy, onlling a comic glance at 
Camilla, begged to know. what his uncle meant by. a 
ſharper look out? 3 
Mean, my dear? why: correction, to * 2 3 
for all that, they tell me, is to be done By the rod; 
& there, at leaft, 1 might have ſtood as good a chance 
as my_neighbours.” * 
And pray, unele,“ cried. Lionel, purſing up his 
© © mouth to hide his-laughter; “ did you always like 
1 | the thoughts of itdo well 2? ? 
> oy Why no, my dear, I can't pretend to that z at” * 
your age I had no more taſte for it than yon have: 
2 but there's a proper ſea ſon for every thing. Ha 
>| ever, though I. tell you this for a warnings. n 
you may do without it; for, by what 1 hear, the 
riſing generation” s got to a much en pitch. fince 
| 8 my time. 
12 le then added, he muſt-adviſe bims: as a Has: . 1 
to be upon his guard, as bis couſin, Clermont Lyn-- 3 
mere, who was coming home from Eton ſchool nent 
Chriſtmas for the holidays, would turn out the very 
mirror of ſcholarſhip; for he had given directions to 
have bim ſtudy both night and day, except what 
might be taken off for eating and ſſeeping: Dot 
Kaufe,“ he continued, „having proved the bad of . 
knowing nothing in my own caſe, I have the more 
Bay right to intermeddle with others. And he, will han 
me enough when once he has got over his claſſics. 
And L hope, my dear little boy, you {ge it in the 
ſame 1 9 too; —_— however, is \ _ Lcaw't. 
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The vote was now examined; the FEE little Tn. 
diana took poſſeſſion of her apartment; Miſs Mar- 


gland-was ſatisfied with the attention tbat had been 


paid her; and Sir Hugh was rejoiced to find a room 


for Clermont that had no window but a ſkylight, by 5 


which means his ſtudies, he obſerved, would receive 


uo interruption from gaping and ſtaring about him. 


And, when the night advanced, Mr. Tyrold had the 
happineſs of leaving him with ſome proſpect an: re- 
covering his ſpirits. 4 


The revival, however, laſted but during the no- 


velty of the ſcene ; depreſſion returned with the 
feelings of ill health; and the happier lot of his 
brother, cough horn to almoſt nothing, filled him 
| with i inceſſant repentance of his own miſmanagement. 
In ſome rieaſure to atone for this, he reſolved to 
collect himſelf a family in his own houſe ;z and the 
oung Camilla, whoſe dawning archneſs of expreſſion 
| fad inſtinctively caught him, he now demanded of 
her parents, to come and refide with him and Indiana 
at Cleves; © for certainly,“ he ſaid, © for ſuch a 
young little thing, ſhe looks full of amuſement.” 
Mrs. Tyrold objected againſt repoſing a truſt ſo pre- 
cious where its value could ſo ill be appreciated. Ca- 


milla was, in ſecret, the fondeſt hope of her mother, 


though the rigour of her juſtice ſcarce permitted the 
partiality to beat even in her own breaſt. Nor did 


de happy little perſon need the avowed diſtinction. 


The tide of youthful glee flowed jocund from her 
heart, and the tranſparency of her fine blue veing 
almoſt fiewed the velocity of its current. Every 


look was a ſmile, every ſtep was a {pring, every - 


thought was a hope, every feeling was joy ! and the 
early felicity of her mind was without allay. O 
bliſsful ſtate of innocence, purity, and delight, why 
muſt it fleet ſo fait ? why ſcarcely but by retroſpection 
18 its happineſs known? 

Mr. Tyrold, while his tendereſt hopes encircled 


the ſame *obje, ſaw the propoſal in a fairer light, . 


from the Jove he bore to his brother. It ſeemed 


8 certain ſuch a reſidence would ſecure her an ample 
Ws 8 A fortune; ˖ 
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* Jortune; che governeſs to whom Indiana was en- 
truſted would take care of his little girl; though re- 


5 moved from the hourly inſtructions, ſhe. would till 


be within reach of the general ſuperintendagce of | 
her mother, into whoſe power he caſt the uncon- 
7 trolled liberty to reclaim her, if there ſtarted a 
f- occafion, His children had no proviſion aſcertfined, | 
ſhould his life be too ſhort to fulfil his own perſonal. 
ſchemes of economy in their favour : and while to 
an argument ſo incontrovertible Mrs. Tyrold was 
ſilent, he begged her alſo to reflect, that, perſuaſive 
as were the attractions of elegance and refinement, 
no juſt parental expectations could be eſſentially diſ- 


* . appointed, where the great moral leſſons were prac- 


- tically inculcated, by a uniform view of goodneſs of 
heart, and firmneſs of principle. Theſe his brother 

"Rs 3 in an eminent degree; and if his character 
: | nothing more from which their daughter could 
. derive benefit, it undoubtedly had not a point from 
which ſhe could receive injury. ne 
Mrs. Tyrold now yielded; ſhe never reſiſted à re. 
monſtrance of her huſband ; and as her ſenſe of duty 
impelled her alſo never to murmur, ſhe retired to her 
own room, to conceal with how ill a grace ſhe com- 

bed. | | . ar 

: Had this lady been united to a man whom ſhe 
deſpiſed, ſhe would yet have obeyed him, and as 
ſcrupulouſly, though not as happily, as ſhe obeyed 

her honoured partner. She conſidered the vow taken 

at the altar to her huſband, as a voluntary veſtal 


diſſent in opinion exculpated, in her mind, the leaft 
deviation from his will. | 2 

But here, where anyadmiration almoſt adoring was 

fixt of the character to which ſhe ſubmitted, ſhe Was 

ſure to applaud the motives which ſwayed: him, how- 

ever little their confequences met her ſentiments: 

and even where the contrariety was wholly repugnant 

to her judgment, the genuine warmth of her juſt 

affection made every compliance, and every forbear- 

A not merely © exempt from pain, but, if to 
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would have held one taken to her Maker; and no 


he 


* m AML I 


him any fetisfaction, = ſacrifice bug to ber 


by her excellencies, gratefully felt: his power, and 
religwuſly ſtudied not to abuſe it: he reſpected what 
he owed to her conſcience, he tenderly returned 
what he was indebted: to ker affection. To: render 


Her virtues conducive to her happinefs;. to ſoften her 
duties by the higheſt ſenſe of their merit, were the 


firſt and moſt ſacred objects of his ſolicitude in life. 
When the lively end lovely little girl, mingliag the 
tears of ſeparation with all the-childiſh rapture which 


novelty, to a mnch later period inſpires, was pre par- 
ing to change her home, % Remember,” cried Mr. 
Tyrold, to her anxious mother, “that on you, my 


Georgiana, de volves the ſole charge, the. unlimited 


judgment, to agaim briug her under this roof, the 


Art moment ſhe appears to you in any 2 from 


"having quitted it.“ 


The prompt and thaghful acceptance of Mrs, Ty- 
old did juſtice to the ſincerity of this offer z and the 


cheerful aequieſtence of leſſened reluctance, raiſed 
ber higher im that eſteem to which her conſtant mind 


invariably looked up, as the. ſummit of her Shoſen 
ambition. = | | 
1 5, | . | k | 
CHAP. II. 
Comic (anda. d 


3 * this acquiſition to bs 


bouſchold, Sir Hugh again revived. My dear 


brother and ſiſter, he eried, when next the family 
viſitedCleves,' this proves the moſt fortunate ſtep 


1 have ever taken ſince [ was born. Camilla's a little 

jewel; ſhe jumps and ſkips abont till ſhe makes my 

eyes ache- with looking after her, for fear of her 
break ing her neck. I muſt keep a ſharp watch, or 
ou put peor led s noſe quite out of joint, 2 


art. 
Mr. Tyrold, adobe 3 foul was of Hat affected 


_ dulgence repaid bythe enchantment of her gaiety. 
Indiana, his firſt idol, loſt her power to — 
though no eſſential kindneſs was abated in his con- 


: 
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Gad forbid. However, ſhe's the life of us al; for 
I'm ſorry to ſay it, but I think, my dear brother, 
poor Indiana promiſes to turn out rather dull.“ 


The ſprightly little girl, thus poſſeſſed of the heart, 


ſoon guided the will of her uncle. He could refuſe 


nothing to her endearing entreaty, and felt every in» 


him, 


duct. He till acknowledged that her beauty was the 
moſt complete; but he found in Camilla a variety 
that was captivation. Her form and her mind were 
of equal elaſticity. Her playful countenanee re- 
kindled his ſpirits, the-cheerfulne's of her animated 
voice awakened. him to its. own joy. He doated wpon 
detaining ber by bis fide, or delighted to gratify her 
if ſhe wiſhed to be abſent. She exhilarated him with 


Pleaſure, ſhe ſupplied him with ideas, and from the 
veg: s firſt dawn to the evening's lateſt cloſe, his 


eye followed her light-ſpringing figure, or his ear 


Vvibrated with her ſportive ſounds ; catching, as it  _ 


liſtened, in ſucceſſive rotation, the ſpontaneous laugh, 


the unconſcious bound, the genuine glee of child» 


hood's fearleſs happineſs, uncui bed by an un · 
tamed by misfortune. 

This aſcendance was ſoon pointed out by the "” 
vants ta Indiana, who ſometimes ſhewed her reſent- 
ment in unexplained and pouting ſullenneſs, and at 


others, let all paſs unnoticed, with unrefleQing for- 


getfulneſs. But her mind was ſoon empoiſoned with 
a jealouſy of more permanent ſeriouſneſs; in leſs than 


a month aſter the reſidence of Camilla at Cleves, Sir 


Hugh took the reſolution of making her his heirels- 
Even Mr. Tyrold, notwithſtanding his fondneſs 


for Camilla, remonſtrated againſt a partiality ſo in- 


jurious to his nephew and niece, as well as to the 


reſt of his family. And Mrs. Tyrold, though her 


ſecret heart ſubſcribed, without wonder, to a pre- 


dilection in favour of Camilla, was maternally dif- 
turbed for ber other children, and felt her juſtice 


E ſhocked at a big ſo vamerited to the hopes 


cheriſhed 
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mont, by ſettling a thouſa 
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cheriſhed by Indiana and Clermont Lynmere: for 


though the fruits of this change of plan would be 


reaped by her little darling, they were robbed of all 
their ſweetneſs to a mind ſo correct, by their un- 

deſerved bitterneſs towards the firſt expectants. 
Sir Hugh, however, was immoveable ; he would 
provide handſomely, he ſaid, for Indiana and Cler- 
pounds a-year between 
them; and he, would bequeath capital legacies 
amongſt. the reſt of his nephews and nieces : but as 
to the bulk of his fortune, it ſhould all go to Camilla; 


for how elſe could he make her amends for having 


amuſed him? or how, when he was gone, ſhould 
he: prove to her he loved her the beſt? * 
Sir Hugh could keep nothing ſecret; Camilla was 
ſoon informed of the riches ſhe was deſtined to in- 
berit; and the ſervants, who now with added reſpe& 
attended her, tcok frequent opportunities of im- 
preſſing her with the expeRation, by the favours they 
begged from her in reverſion. | : 

he happy young heireſs heard them with little 
concern: intereſt and ambition could find no room 
in a mind, which to dance, ſing, and play, could en- 
liven to rapture. Yet the continued repetition of 


-requeſts ſoon made the idea of patronage familiar to 


her, and though wholly uninfe&ed with one thought 
of power or conſequence, ſhe ſometimes regaled her 
fancy with the preſents ſhe ſhould make amongſt her - 


friends; deſigning a coach for her mamma, that fhe 
might oſtener go abroad; an horſe for her brother 


Lionel, which ſhe knew to be his moſt paſſionate 
-wiſh:; a bew bureau, with a lock and key, for her 
eldeſt ſiſter Lavinia; innumerable trinkets for her 
couſin Indiana; dolls and toys, without end, for her 
little üfler Eugenia; and a new library of new 
books, finely bound and gilt, for her papa. But 
theſe munificent donations looked forward to no 


other date than the anticipation of womanhood, If 


an hint were ſurmiſed of her ſurviving her uncle, an 
impet uous ſhower of tears dampt all her gay ſchemes, 
deluged every airy caſtle, and ſhewed the inſlinctive 
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| gratitude which kindneſs cam awaken, even in the 
unthinking period of earlieſt youth, in thoſe boſoms ĩt 


* 


has ever the power to animate. 
Her enſuing birth-day, upon which he would 


enter her tenth year, was to announce to the adjoins 


ing country her uncle's ſplendid plan in her favour. 
Her brother and ſiſters were invited to keep it with 
her at Cleves; but Sir Hugh declined aſking either 
her father or mother, that his own time; without re- 
ſtraint, might be dedicated to the 1 of ber 
ſeſtivity ; he even requeſted of Miſs Margland, that 
ſhe would not appear that day, leſt her preſence, 
ſhould curb the children's ſpirits. ets We 
The gay little party, conſiſting of Lavinia, who - 
was two years older, and Eugenia, who was two 
years younger than Camilla, with her beautiful 
couſin, who was exactly of her own age, her brother 
Lionel, who counted three years more, and Edgar 
Mandlebert, a ward of Mr. Tyrold's, all aſſembled 
at Cleves upon this important occaſion, at eight 


o'clock in the morning, to breakfaſt. 


Edgar Mandlebert, an uncommonly ſpirited and 


manly boy, now thirteen years of age, was heir to 
one of the fineſt eſtates in the county. He was the 


only ſon of a boſom friend of Mr. Tyrold, to whoſe _ 
ardianſhip he had been conſigned almoſt: from his 
infancy, and who fuperintended the care of hisedu- 


cation with as much zeal, though not as much - 


nomy, as that of his own fon. He placed bim 
under the tuition of Dr. Marchmont, a man of cons 
ſummate learning, and he ſent for him to Etherings 


ton twice in every year, where he aſſiduouſſy Kept up 


his ſtudies by his own perſonal inſtructions. © I leave 
him rich, my dear friend,“ ſaid his father, when on 
his death-bed he recommended him to Mr. Tyrold. 
« and you, I truft, will make him good, and fee him 

happy; and ſhould hereafter a daughter of your owns. - 

from frequent intercourſe, become miſtreſs of his A. 
fections, do not ſuppoſe ſuch a union from a diſparity 
of fortune, which: a daughter of yours, and of your 
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balance in merit. Mr. Ty rold, though too noble ; 


to avail himſelf of a declaration ſo. generous, by 
ee plan to bring fuch a connection to hear, 
It conſcientiouſly abſolved from uſing any meaſures. 
of fruſtration, and determined, as the young people 
grew up neither to promote nor impede. any xiſing 
regard. ; | | 


ue eſtate of Beeeh Park was not all that young 


Mandlebert inherited; the friendſhip of its late 
owner for My. Tyrold, ſeemed · inſtinctively transfuſed 
into his breaſt, and he paid back the parental tender- 


nefs with which he was watched and cheriſhed,, by a 
_ fondneſs and veneration truly 6lial. 


Whatever could indulge or delight the little ſet 


was brought forth upon this joyous meeting; fruits, 


ſweetmeats, and cakes; cards, trinkets, and blind 
fidlersy were all at the unlimited command of the 


fairy miſtreſs of the eecxemonies. But unbounded 


as were the tranſports of the jovial little group, they 
could ſcarcely keep pace with the enjoyment of Sir 
Hugh; he entered into all their plays, he forgot all 
his pains, he laughed becauſe they laughed, and 
ſuffered his darling little girl to govern and direct him 
at her pleaſure, She made him whiſkers of cork, 


powdered his brown bob, and covered a thread paper 


with black ribbon to hang to it for a queue. She 
metamorphofed him into a female, accoutering-him 
with: her ſine new cap, while ſhe enveloped her. own 
fmall head in his wig; and then, tying- the maid's 
apron, round his waiſt, put @.rattle into his hand, and 


Eugenia's doll upon his lap, which ſhe told him was 


a baby that he mult nurſe and amuſe, WR 
- The exceſs of merriment thus excited ſpread 


khrougb the whole houſs. © Lionel called in the ſer- 


vants to ſee this comigal fight, and the ſervants in- 


dulged their numerous gueſts with a peep, at it from 
the windows. Sir Hogh, meanwhile, reſolved ta 


object to nothing, performed-every part aſſigned him, 
joined in their hearty laughs at the groteſque Ggure 


they made of him, and cordially encouraged alt their 
Proceedings, aſſuring them he had not been 


ſo much 


* 


diverted. _ 2 


., 
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Aiverted himſelf fince his fall from his Horſe, and 
adviſing them, with great zeal, to be merry while 
they could: For you will never, my deats,“ ſaid 
he, © be younger, never while you live; no more, 
for that matter, ſhall 1, neither, for all I am ſo much 
older, which, in that point, makes no difference? 7 
He grew weary, however, firſt ; and firetching 
himſelf his full length, with a prodigious vawp, 
„ Heigh ho !” he cried, “ Camilla, my dear, 
take away poor Doll, for fear 1 ſhould let it flip. 
The little gigglers, almoſt in - convulGons of 
laughter, intreated him to nurſe it ſome time longer”; 
but he frankly anſwered, © No, my dears, no; I 
can play no more now, if I'd ever ſo fain, for Pm 
tired to death, which is really a pity ; ſo you mult 
either go out with me my airing, for a reſt to your 
'merry Kite ſides, or ſtay and play by yourſclves till I 
come back, which I think will put you all into 
fevers 3 but, however, nobody ſhall trouble your 
little ſouls with advice to- day; there are days enough 


in the year for teazing, without this one.“ | 


Camilla inſtantly decided for the airing, and with- 


out a diſſentient voice: ſo entirely had the extreme 


ood humour of Sir Hugh won the hearts of the 
ittle party, that they felt as if the whole of their 


entertainment depended upon his preſence. The 
carriage, therefore, was ordered for the baronet and 
his four nieces, and Lionel and Edgar Mandlebert, 


at the requeſt of Camilla, were gratified with horſes. 
Camilla was deſired to fix their route, and while - + 
ſhe heſitated from the variety in her choice Liogel 


Propoſed to Edgar, that they ſhould take a view of 


is houſe, park, and gardens, which were only three 


miles from Cleves.' Edgar referred the matter to 


Indiana, to whoſe already exquiſite bearay his j 


venile admirat'on paid its moſt early obeiſance In- 
diana approved; the little heroine of the day a- 
ſented with pleaſure, and they immediately ſet ont 
upon the happy expedition. . 2 


The two boys the whole way came with offerings : 


olf wild honeyſuckle aud ſweet briar, the Rn 
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noſegays of all-diffuſing nature, to the coach win« 
.dows, each carefully preſenting the moſt fragrant to 
Indiana; for Lionel, even more than ſympathiſing | 
with Edgar, declared his ſiſters to be mere frights in 
compariſon with his fair coufin. Their partiality, 
however, ſtruggled vainly againſt that of Sir Hugh, 
Who ſtill, in every the moſt trivial particular, gave 
the preference to Camilla. 
The baronet had ordered that his own garden 
chair ſhould follow him to young Mandlebert's park, 
that he might take Camilla by his fide, and go about 
the grounds without fatigue ; the reſt were to walk. 
Here Indiana received again the homage of her two 
young beaus; they pointed out to her the mot 
utiful proſpects, they gathered her the faireſt 
flowers, they loaded her with the beſt and ripeſt fruits. 
This was no ſooner obſerved by Sir Hugh, than 
haſtily topping his chair, he called after them aloud, 
« Holloa ! come hither, my boys! here, you Mr. 
young Mandlebert, what are you all about? Why 
don't you bring that beſt bunch of grapes to Ca- 
milla? i 8 
8 I have already promiſed it to Miſs Lynmere, 
8 br 9 | 


O ho, have yon ſo? well; give it her then if 
ou have. I have no right to rob you of your choices 

| Indiana, my dear, how do you like this place?“ 
« Very much, indeed, uncle; I never ſaw any 


place T liked fo much in my life.“ 
U ſure elſe,” ſaid Edgar, © I ſhould never 


Mt again myſelf.” | K 1 
% O, I could look at it for ever, cried Indiana, 
e and not be tired !“ 4 
Sir Hugh gravely pauſed at theſe ſpeeches, and re- 
garded them in turn with much ſteadineſs, as if ſet- 
tling their future deſtinies ; but ever unable to kee 
a fingle thought to himſelf, he preſently burſt fort 
wu! with this new mental arrangement, ſaying + 
Well, my dears, well; this is not quite the thing 
1 had taken a fancy to in my own private brain, bur 
id all for the beſt, there's no doubt; though en 3 
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7 eftate being juſt in my neighbourhood, would have 


made it more ſuitable for Camilla; I mean provided 
we could have bought, among us, the odd three miles 
between the Parks; which how many acres they 


make, I can't pretend to ſay, without the proper 


calculation; hut if it was all joined, it would be the 
fineſt domain in the county, as far as I know to the 


contrary: nevertheleſs, my dear young Mr. Man- 


dlebert, you have a right to chooſe for yourſelf ; for 
as to beauty, 'tis mere fancy; not but what Indiana 
has one or other the prettieſt face I ever ſaw, though 
I think Camilla's ſo much prettier ; I mean in point 
of winningneſs. However, there's no fear as to my 
conſent, for nothing can be a greater pleaſure to me 


than having two ſuch good girls; both being couſins, 


lde ſo near that they may overlook one another from 


part to park, all day long, by the mode of a 
teleicope.” 1 | 

| Edgar, perfectly underſtanding him, bluſhed deeps 
ly, and, forgetting what he had juſt declared, offered 
his grapes to Lavinia. Indiana, -couceiving herſelf 
already miſtreſs of ſo fine a place, ſmiled with ap- 


. proving complacency ; and the reſt ** too much 
occupied with the objects around ther 


, to liſten to 
ſo long a ſpeech. _ | 


They then all moved on; but, ſoon after, Lionel, 
flying up to his uncle's chair, informed Camilla he 


had juſt heard from the gardener, that only half a 


mile off, at Northwick, there was a fair, to which he 


begged ſhe would aſk to go. She found no-difficul- 


age and the horſes for the boys were again ordered, 
and to the regret of only Edgar and Indiana, the 
beautiful plantations of Beech Park were relinquiſh- 


ed for the fair. 1 


They bad hardly proceeded twenty yarda, when 
the ſmiles that had brightened the face of Lavinia, 


the eldeſt daughter of Mr. Tyrold, were «ares { | 


overcaſt, giving place to a look of dilmay, whic 


ty in obliging him; and Sir Hugh was incapable of | 
heſitating at whatever ſhe could deſire. The carri- 


ſeemed the effect of ſome abruptly painful recolledti- 
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on; and the moment Sir Hugh perceived it, and en- 
ed the cauſe, the tears rolled falt down her cheeks, 
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and ſhe ſaid ſhe had been guilty of à great fin, and 
could never forgive herſelf, 

They all eagerly cadeavoured to ſd her, Ca- 
milla fondly taking her hand, little Eugenia ſympa- 
thetically crying over and kiſſing her, Indiana beg- 

ing to ira what was the matter, and Sir Hugh, 


| beide out to her the fineſt peach from his ſtores for 


Camilla, and ſaying, (Don't cry ſo, my dear, don't 
ery : take a lite b 
not fo bad as you think for.” 

The weeping young penitent beſought leave to get 
out of the coach with Camilla, to whom alone ſhe 
could explain herſelf. Camilla almoſt opened the 
door herſelf to haften the diſcovery ; and ch. mo- 
ment they had run up a bank by the road fide, © Tell 
me what it is, my dear Lavinia,” ſhe cried, „ and 1 
am ſure my uncle will do any thing in the world te 


help you.“ 
« O Camilla,” me anſwered, I have diſobeyed 


mamma! and I did not mean it in the leaſt— but I 
have forgot allher commands — She charged me not 
to let Eugenia ſtir out, from Cleves, becauſe of the 


ſmall pox — and ſhe has been already at Beech Park 


And now, how can I tell the poor little thing ſhe muſt 
not go to the fair?“ 


Pon't vex yourſelf about that,” cried Camilla, 


Kindly kiffing the tears off her cheeks, „for I will 


ſtay behind, and play,with Eugenia myſelf, if my 
uncle will drive us back to Beech Park; and then 
all the reſt may go to the fair, and take us up again 
m the way home.” 

With this expedient ſhe gew to the coach, charg · 
ing tke two boys, who with great curioſity had rid- 


den to the bank- ſide, and liſtened to all that had a 


ed, to comfort Lavinia. 
Lionel,“ cried Edgar, © do you know, while Ca. 


milla was ſpeaking ſo kindly to Lavinia, I thought 


8 fhe looked almoſt as e as your couliu . 2 8 
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it of peach; 1 dare fay you are 
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nel would by no means ſubſeribe to h opinion, but | 4 
Edgar would not retract”, 5 * 
Camilla, jumping into the carriage, threw ber 
ums around the neck of her uncle, and whiſpered 
t him all thet had paſſed. 4 Poor innocent little 
665 Ss dear!“ cried he, “ is that all? it's juſt nothing, con- 

; 


ſidering her young age.“ Fas 
Then, looking out of the window, © Lavinia,” 
he ſaid, “ you have done no more harm than what's 
quite natural; and ſo 1 ſhall tell your mamma, who 
is a woman of ſenſe, and won't expect ſuch a young 
head as yours to-be of the ſame age as hers and mine. 
4 But come into the coach, my dear; we'll juſt drive 
235. far as Northwick, for an airing, and then back 
| | again: | 
| The extreme delicacy of the conſtitution of Eu- 
genia had hitherto deterred Mrs. Tyrold from ino 
culating her; ſhe had therefore ferupuloufly kept 
her from all miſcellaneous intercourſe in the neigh» 
bourhood : but as the weakneſs of her infancy was 
now promiſing to change into health and ſtrength 
ſhe meant to give to that 'terrible 58 its befl 
chance, and the only ſecurity it allow from perpe- 
tual alarm, immediately after the heats of the preſent 
gautumn ſhould be over. * 
Lavinia, unuſed to diſobedience, could not be hap- 
py in practiſing it: ſhe entreated, therefore, to re- 
turn immediately to Cleves. Sir Hugh complied; 
premiſing only that they muſt none of them expe 7 
him to be of their play-party again till after dinner. 
The coachman then received freſn orders: but 
the moment they were communicated to the two © 
boys, Lionel, proteſting be would not loſe the fair, 
ſaid he ſhould ſoon overtake them, and, regardleſs of 
all remonſtrances, put ſpurs to his horke, and gallap- 
ed off. 2 I 
8 Sir Hugh, locking after him with geht alarm, 
exclaimed, ** Now he is going to break all his banes1- 
which is always the _ with thoſe young 7%, 1 
* when firſt they get a horſeback, © EEE 
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* requeſted that the ſervant might directly ride after 
him. | 


* « Yes, my dear, if you wiſh it,” anſwered Sir 


Hugh; only we have but this one man for us all, 
becauſe of the reſt ſtaying to get the ball and ſup- 
per ready ; ſo that if we ſhould be overturned our- 
ſelves, here's never a foul to pick us up.“ " 
Edgar offered to ride on alone, and perſuade the 
truant to return. OD W 
„ Tbank you, my dear, thank you,” anſwered Sir 
Hugh, © you are as good a boy as any I know, but, 
in point of horſemanſhip, one's as ignorant as t'other, 
- as far as I can tell; fo we may only ſee both your 
ſculls. fractured inſtead of one, in the midſt of your 
galloping ; which, God forbid, for either,” 
Then let us all go together,” cried Indiana, 
s and bring him back.” T | 


% But do not let us get out of the coach, uncle,” 


ſaid Lavinia; * pray do not let us get out!“ 

Sir Hugh agreed; though he added, that as to 
the ſmall pox, he could by no means ſee it in the 
ſame light, ſor he had no notion of people's taking 
diſeaſes upon themſelves. ** Beſides,” continued he, 
« ſhe will be ſure to have it when her time comes, 
whether ſhe is moped up or no; and how did people 
do before theſe new modes of making themſelves ſick 

of their own accord!“ | | 


Vitying, however, the uneaſineſs of Lavinia, when 
they came near the town, he called to the footman, . 


and ſaid, *.Hark'ce, Jacob, do you ride on firſt, #nd 


| Keep a ſharp look out that nobody has the ſmall pox.** 


The fair being held in the fuburbs, they ſoon. ar- 
rived at ſome ſtraggling booths, and the coach, at 
| the inſtance of Lavinia, was ſtopt. 


oo 


Indiana now earneſtly ſolicited leave to alight and 
ſee the fair ; and Edgar offered to be her eſquire. 
Sir Hugh conſented, but deſired that Lavinia and 

- Camilla might be alſo of the party. Lavinia tried 
- Epainly to excuſe herſelf ; he aſſured her it would raiſe 
Ser ſpirits, and bid her be under no en, 


| ES : 
amilla, terrified that ſhe had begged this boon, 
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N forthe would ſtay and amuſe the little Lage him- 
= and take care that ſne came to no harm. 

They were no ſooner gone, however, than the lit: 

| 4 girl cried to follow; Sir Hugb, compaſſionately 
Kiffing her, owned ſhe had as good a right as any of 
them, and declared it was a hard thing to have her 
puniſhed for other peoples particularities. This con- 
ceſſion ſerved only to make her tears flow the faſter ; 
till, unable to bear the ſight, he ſaid he could not an- 
ſwer to his conſcience the vexing ſuch a young thingy 
and, promiſing ſhe ſhould have whatever, ſhe liked, 
if ſhe would cry no more, he ordered the coachman 
to drive to the firſt booth where there were any tops, 
to be ſold. 

Here, having no footman to bring the trinkets to 
the coach, he alighted, and, ſuffering the little girl, 
for whom he had not a fear himſelf, to accompany - 
him, he entered the booth, and told her to take 
whatever hit her fancy, for ſhe ſhould have as mary: 
Playthings as ſhe could carry. 

Her grief now gave way to extacy, nd her bile 
hands could ſoon ſcarcely ſuſtain the loaded ſkirt: of 1 

ber white frock. Sir Hugh, determining to make 67 
the reſt of the children egually happy, was ſelecting Bec 
preſents for them all, when the little group, igno- 
rant whom they ſhould encounter, advanced, town 
the ſame booth: but he had hardly time to exclaim, | | 
« Oho'! have you caught us?” when the innocent 
voice of Eugenia, calling out, Little boy; whats 
the matter with your face, little boy?“ drew his 

on another way, and he perceived a hd ap- 
parently juſt recovering from the ſmall- po. We 

Edgar, who at the ſame inftant ſaw-/the ſame + 2 

dreaded fight, darted forward, ſeized Eugenia in his 
arms, and, in defiance of her playthings and ber 

Kruggles, carried her back to the coach ; while La- 

vinia, in an agony of terror, ran up to the little boy, 

and, crying out, O go away! go away!“ drag» -. 
him out of the booth, and, perfectly unconſcious 

what ſhe did, covered bis head with her frock, and 

beld him faſt wih both ber hade. 

— 8 C Sir "7 
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Sir Hugh, all aghaſt, hurried out of the booth, 


but could ſcarce ſupport himſelf from emotion; and, 
while he leaned upon his ſtick, ejaculating, Lord 
help us! what poor creatures we are, we poor mor- 
tals!” Edgar had the preſence of mind to make In- 
diana and Camilla go directly to the carriage. He 
then prevailed with Sir Hugh to enter eit alſo, and 
ran back for Lavinia. But when he perceived the 
ſituation into which diſtreſs and affright had driven 
her, and ſaw her ſobbing over the child, whom ſhe 
. ſtill held confined, with an idea of hiding him from 
Eugenia, be was inſtantly ſenſible of the danger of 
Her joining her little filter. Extremely perplexed 
for them all, and afraid, by going from the ſick 
child, be might himſelf carry the infection to the 
coach, he ſent a man to Sir Hugh to know what 
was to be done. | 
Sir Hugh, totally overſet by the unexpected ac- 
eident, and conſcience- ſtruck at his own wilful ſhare 
in riſking it, was utterly helpleſs, and could only 
anſwer, that he wiſhed young Mr. Edgar d give 
him his advice. : 2 * . 
Edgar, thus called upon, now firſt felt the abi- 
lities which his ſhort life had not hitherto brought 
into uſe: he begged Sir Hugh. would return imme- 
diately to Cleves, and keep Eugenia there for a few 
days with Camilla and her couſin; while he under- 
took to go himſelf in ſearch of Lionel, with whoſe 
aſſiſtance he would convey Lavinia back to Ether- 
ington, without ſeeing her little ſiſter; fince ſhe 
muſt now be as full of contagion as the poor object 
who had juſt had the diſeaſe. 
Sir Hugh, much; relieved, ſent-him word he had 
no doubt he would become the firſt ſcholar of the 
age ; and.defired he would get a chaiſe for himſelf 
and Lavinia, and let the footman take charge of his 
horſe. * py <9 r | 
He then ordered the coach to Cleves: - | 
Edgar fulfilled the injunctions of Sir Hugh with 
alaerity; but had a very difficult taſk to find Lionel, 
and one far more painful to appeaſe Lavinia, whoſe | 
Uo - | apprehenſions 
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apprchenſions were ſo great as they advanced towards 

Serington, that, owe: and comfort her, he-or- 

dered the poſtilion to drive firſt to a farm-houſe near 

Cleves, hence he forwarded a boy to Sir Hugh, 

with entreaties that he would write a few lines to 

Mrs. Tyrold, in exculpation of her ſorrowing 

daughter. 1 
Sir Hugh complied, but was ſo little in the habit 

of writing, that he ſent over a meſſenger to deſire 

they would dine. at the farm- houſe, in order to give 
him time to compoſe his epiſtle. 

Early in the afternoon, he conveyed to them the 
following letter.: 

To Mrs. Tyrold at the Parſonage Houſe, belonging o 
the Reverend Rector, Mr. Tyrold , for the Time 
being, at Etherington, in Hampſhire. . 

DEAR SISTER, 


I AM no remarkable.good writer, in compariſon 
with my brother, which you, will excuſe from my 
deficiencies, as it is my only apology. 1 beg you 
will not be angry with little Lavinia, as ſhe did 
nothing in the whole bufineſs, except wanting to do 
right, only not mentioning it in the beginning, which 
is very excuſable in the | t of a fault; the wiſeſt 
of us having been youths ourſelves once, and the 
moſt learned being ſubje&t to do wrong, but how 
much ſo the ignorant? of which I may ſpeak more 
properly. However, as the would certainly have 
caught the {mall pox herſelf, except from the 1 
circumſtance-of having had it before, I think it be 
to keep Eugenia a few days at Cleves, for the fake 


of her infection. Not but what if ſhe ſhould have 


At, I truſt your ſenſe won't fret about it, as it is only 
An the courſe of Nature; which, if ſhe had been in- 


oculated, is more than any man could ſay ; even a 


phyſician. So the whole being my own fault, with- 

out the leaſt meaning to offend, if any thing comes 

of it, I hope, my dear ſiſter, you won't take it ill, 
2  _  epecally 
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eſpecially of poor little Lavinia, for *tis hard if ſuck 
young things may not be happy at their time of life, 
before having done harm to a human ſoul. Poor 
dears! *tis ſoon enough to be unhappy after being 
wicked ; which, God knows, we are all liable to be 
in the proper ſeaſon,” 1 beg my love to my bao 


Wer; and remain, 
Dear ſiſter, 
Your aſſectionate brother, 
| Hucn TyroLD. 


P. $. It is but juſtice to my brother to mention 
that young Maſter Mandlebert's behaviour has done 
the greateſt honour to the claſſics ; which muſt be a 
great ſatisfaction to a perſon having the care of his 
— 


Arbe reſt of 1 „ loſt all its gelgbte to the 
"ung heireſs from this unfortunate adventure, The 
deprivation of three of the party, with' the well- 
grounded fear of Mrs, Tyrold's juſt blame, were 

ater mortifications to thoſe that remained, than 
even the ball and ſupper could remove. And Sir 
Hugh, to whom their lowered. ſpirits were ſuf- 
ficiently depreſſing, bad an additional, though hardly 
to himſelf acknowledged, weight upon his uind, re- 
ktive to Eugenia and the ſmall pox. 

The contrition of the trembling Lavinia 10 not 
but obtain from Mrs. Tyrold the pardon it deſerved; 
but ſne could make no allowance for the extreme 
want of confideration in Sir Hugh; and anxiouſly 
waited the time when ſhe might call back Eugenia 
From the management of a perſon whom ſhe, con- 
_ as more, chili than her children ende. 


ena | 
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1 RY. precaution being taken with regard 4 to. 


ia and her Wm” 82 nn * infection to 
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Eugenia, if as yet ſhe had eſcaped it; Mrs. Tyrold 
fixed a day for fetching her little daughter from 
Cleves. Sir Hugh, at the earneſt intreaty of Ca- 
milla, invited the young party to come again early 
that morning, that ſome amends might be made them 
for their recent diſappointment of the ball and ſup- 
per, by a holiday, and alittle ſport, previous to the 
arrival of Mrs. Tyrold z to whom he voluntarily 
pledged his word, that Eugenia ſhould not again be 
taken abroad, nor ſuffered to appear before any 
rangers. ö 

Various gambols were now again enacted by tbe 
once more happy group; but all was conducted with 
as much ſecurity as gaiety, till Lionel propoſed the 
amuſement of riding upon a plank in the park. aa 

A plank was immediately procured by the 
dener, and placed upon the trunk of an old 
where it parted into two thick branches. 4 
The boys and the three eldeſt girls balanced one 
another in turn, with great delight and dexterity ; 
but Sir Hugh feared committing the little Eugenia, 
for whom he was grown very anxious, amongſt them, 
till the repinings of the child demoliſhed his pru- 
dence, , The difficulty how to indulge her with 
ſafety was, nevertheleſs, conſiderable : and, after va» 
rions experiments, he reſolved to truſt her to nobody 
but himſelf; and, placing her upon his lap, occu- 
pied one end of the plank, and deſired that as many 
of the reſt as were neceſſary to make the weight 


equal, would ſeat themſelves upon the other. 


This diverſion was ſhort, but its conſequences 
were long; Edgar Mandlebert, who ſuperiatended 
the balance, poiſed it with great exactneſs; yet no 
ſooner was Sir Hugh elevated, than, becoming ex- 
ceedingly giddy, he involuntarily looſened his hold 
of Eugenia, who fell from his arms to the ground. 


Ia the agitation of his fright, he ſtoapediforward 


to ſave her, but loſt his equilibrium; and;-inſtead of « 


The greateſt confuſion enſued; Edgar, with 3 . 
3 fering _ 
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fering by the accident; and Lionel took care of 


himſelf by leaping iaſtantly from the plank-: Sir 
Hugh, extremely bruiſed, could not get np with- 


out pain; but all concern and attention ſoon centred. 


in the little Eugenia, whoſe ineeſſant cries raiſed ap- 
prehenſions of ſome more than common miſchief. 
She was carried to the houſe in the arms of Edgar, 
and delivered to the governeſs. She ſereamed the 
whole time ſhe was undreſſing; and Edgar, con- 
vinced ſhe had received ſome injury, gallopped off, 
unbid, for a ſurgeon : but what was the horror of 
Sir Hugh, upon hearing him pronounce, that her 
left ſhoulder-was-put out, and that one of her knees 
was diſlocated! 2 
2 an-agony of remorſe, he ſhut: himſelf up in 
dom, without power to iſſue a command, or 
n to a queſtion : nor could he be prevailed upon 
| open his door, till the arrival of Mrs. Tyrold. - 
ſtily then ruſhing ont, he hurried to meet her; 
and, ſnatching both her hands, and preſſing them 
between his own, he burſt into a paſſionate flood of 
tears, and ſobbed out: Hate me, my dear fiſter, 
for you can't help it! for I am ſorry to tell it you, 
but I believe I have been the death of poor Evge- 
nia, that he ver hurt a fly in her life!“??? 
Pale, and ſtruck with dread, yet always poſſeſſing 
her preſence of mind, Mrs. Tyrold diſengaged ber- 
ſelf, and demanded where ſhe might find her? Sir 
Hugh could make no rational 0 3 but Edgar, 
who had run down ſtairs, purpoſing to communicate 
the tidings more gently, briefly ſtated the migsfor- 
tune, and conducted her to the poor little ſufferer, 
Mrs. Tyrold, though nearly overpowered by a 
ſight ſo affecting, ſtill preſerved her faculties for bet - 
ter uſes than lamentation. She held the child in her 
arms while the neceſſary operations were performing 
by the ſurgeon-; ſhe put her to bed, and watchad by 
her fide the whole night ; during which, in defiance 
of all precautions, a high fever came on, and ſhe 
grew worle every mament. | 6" 
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The next morning, while ſtill in this alarming: 
ſlate, the unfortunate little innocent exhibited, un- 
Mr. Tyrold now alſo eſtabliſhed himſelf at Cleves,- 
to ſhare the parental taſk of nurſing the afflicted 
child, whoſe room he never left, except to give con- 
ſolation to his unhappy brother, who lived wholly i 
his own apartment, refuſing the fight even of Ca- 
milla, and calling himſelf a: monſter too wicked to 
look at any thing that was good; though the affec- 
tionate little girl, pining at the excluſion, continu- 
ally preſented herſelf at his door. | 
The diſeaſe bore every prognoſtic of fatal conſe- 
quences, and the fond parents ſoon loſt all hope, 
though they redoubled every attention; 
Sir Hugh then gave himſelf up wholly to deſpair: 


| he darkened his room, refuſed all food but bread and 


water, permitted no one to approach him, and re- 
viled himſelf invariably with the contrition of a wil-- 
ful murderer. - | | 1 
In this ſtate of ſelf-puniſhment he perſevered, till 
the diſtemper unexpectedly took a ſudden and happy 
turn, and the ſurgeon made knowyy that his patient 
might poſſibly recover. Py 2 
The joy of Sir Hugh was now as ff 
grief had been the moment before: he zped to 
his drawing -· room, commanded that the H houſe 
ſhould be illuminated; promiſed a year's wage#to all 
his ſervants ; bid his houſe-keeper 3 
and broth throughout the village; and ſent direc- 
tions that the bells of the three neareſt pariſh 
churches ſhould be rang for a day and a night. But 
when Mr. Tyrold, to-avert the horror of any wholly 
unprepared diſappointment, repreſented the ſtill pre- 
earious ſtate of Eugenia, and the many changes yet, 
to be feared ; he deſperately reverſed all his orders, 
returned ſadly to his dark room, and proteſted he 
would never more rejoice, till Mrs. Tyrold. herſelf 


ie as his 


ſhould come to him with good news. N 


This anxiouſly waited æra at length arrived; Eu- 


genia, though ſeamed and even ſcarred. by the hor- 
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rible diſorder, was declared out of danger; and 
Mre. Tyrold, burying her anguiſh at the alteration, 
in her joy for the fafety of her chill, with an heart 
overflowing from pious gratitude, became the meſſen- 
ger of peace; and, holding out her hand to Sir 
ugh, aſſured: him the little Eugenia would ſoon be 
wel 
Sir Hugh, in an ecſtaſy which no power could: 
check, forgot every pain and infirmity to hurry up 
to the apartment of the little girl, that he might 
| Eneel, he ſaid, at her feet, and there give thanks 
for her recovery: but the moment he entered the 
room, and ſaw the dreadful havoc grim diſeaſe had 
made on her face; not a trace of her beauty left, 
no reſemblance by which he could have known her; 
he ſhrunk back, wrung his hands, called himſelf the 
moſt ſinful of all created beings, and in the deepeſt 
deſpondence, ſunk into a chair and wept aloud. 
— ſoon began to cry alſo, though uncon- 
ſeious for what cauſe; and Mrs. Tyrold remon= 
Mated to Sir Hugh upon the uſeleſſneſs of ſuch 
tranſports, calmly be ſeeching him to retire and com- 
pole himſelf. „ EN 
Les, filter,” he anſwered, “ yes, I'll go away, 
| for I am fyre, I do not want to look at her again; 
but to of its being all my doing! -O bro» 
ther! fler! why don't you both kill me in re- 
tum ? And what amends can I make her? what 
ame hs, except a poor little trifle of money? And 
28 to that, ſhe ſhall have it, God knows, every penny 
I am worth, the moment I am gone; ay, that ſhe 
ſhall, to a ſingle ſhilling, if I die 10-morrow 1? 
Starting up with revived courage from this idea, 
he ventured again to turn his head towards Eugenia, 
N O, if ſhe does but get well! does 
ut caſe my poor conſcience by making me out not. 
10 be a murderer, à guinea for every pit in that poor 
face will T ſettle on her out of hand; yes, before I 
ſo much as breathe again, for fear of dying in the 
mem time!! ; 1585 
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Mrs. Tyrold ſcarce noticed this declaration; but 
his brother endeavoured to diſſuade him from ſo ſud- 
den and partial a meaſure : he would not, however, 
liſten; he made what ſpeed he could down ftairs, 
called haſtily for his hat and ſtick, commanded all 
his ſervants to- attend him, and muttering frequent 
ejaculations to himſelf, that he would not truſt to 
changing his mind, he proceeded to the family cha 
ka and approaching with eager ſteps to the altar, 
knelt down; and bidding every one hear and wit- 
neſs what he ſaid, made a 2 vow, That ik 
he might be cleared of the crime of murder, by the 
recovery of Eugenia, he would atone what he could 
for the ill he had done her, by bequeathing to her 
every thing. he poſſeſſed in the world, in eſtate, caſh, 
and property, without the deduction of a ſixpence.” 
He told all preſent to remember and witneſs this, 
in caſe of an apoplexy before his new will could be: 
written down. | 
Returning then to the houſe, lightened, he fad, 
from a load of ſelf. reproach,” which had rendered 
the laſt fortnight inſupportable tb him, he ſent. for 
the attorney of a neighbouring town, and went up 
ſtairs, with a firmer. mind, to wait his aftrival in the 
fick room. a. "SS 
0, my dear uncle,” cried his long baniſhed Ca- 
milla, who hearing him upon the ſtairs, tkipt light 
after him; “ how glad I am to ſee you a | 4 
"8 I almoſt thought I ſhould ſee you no more!?! 
| Here ended at once the juſt acquired tranquillty 
of Sir Hugh; all his ſatisfaction forſook him at the 
appearance of his little darling; he conſidered her 
as an innocent ereature whom he was preparing to 
injure; he could not bear to look at her ; his heart 
ſmote him in her favour ;. his eyes filled with tears z 
he was unable to- go on, and with flow and trem- 
bling ſteps, he moved again towards his own room, 
My deareſt unele !“ eried Camilla, holding by 
his coat, and hanging upon his arm % wort you 
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: Ves, wy dear, to be ſure I will,” he anſwered,. 


endeavouring to hide his emotion, * only not now; 
ſo don't follow me Camilla, for I'm going to be re- 
markably buſy i” | „ of 
„O, uncle !“ ſhe cried, plaintively, “and I have 
not ſeen you ſo long! And I have wiſhed ſo to ſee 
you! and I have been ſo unhappy about Eugenia! 
and you have always locked your door; and I would 
not rap hard at it, for fear you ſhould be aſleep: 
But why would you not ſee me, uncle? and why 
will you ſend me away??? | 
My dear Camilla,” he replied, with increaſed 
agitation, © I have uſed you very ill; I have been 
your worſt enemy, which is the very reaſon I don't 
/ care to ſee you; my away, 1 beg, for I am bad 
enough without all this. But I give you my thanks 
for all your little playful. gambols, having nothing 
better now to offer you; which is but a poor return 
from an uncle to a niece!“ | 
* He tlten ſhut himſelf into his room, leaving Ca- 
milla drowned in tears at the outſide of the door. 
Wretohed in reflecting upon the ſhock and diſ- 
appointment which the new diſpoſition of his affairs 
- muſt occaſion her, he. had not fortitude to inform 
her of his intention. He deſired to ſpeak with 
Edgar Mandlebert, who, with- all the Tyrold fa- 
mily, reſided, for the preſent, at Cleves, and ab- 
= ruptly related to him the new deſtination he had 
jiuſt vowed of his wealth; beſeeching that he would 
5 - break it in the ſofteſt manner to his poor little fa- 
8 vourite, aſſuring her ſhe would be always the firſt in 
| his love, though a point of mere conſcience had 
forced him to make choice of. another heireſs. 
Edgar, whoſe zeal to ſerve and oblige had never 
been put to ſo ſevere a teſt, hefitated how to obey 
. this injunction; yet he would not refuſe it, as be 
found that all the ſervants of the houſe were enabled, 


I if they pleaſed, to anticipate more incautiouſly the 

”  . ; il news, He followed her, therefore, into the gar- 

: den, whither ſhe had wandered to weep unobſerved; 
but be ſtopt ſhort at fight of her diſtreſs, © con- 
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ceiving his errand to be already known to her, and 
determined. to conſult with Indiana, to whom be 
communicated his terrible embaſſy, intreating her to / 
deviſe ſome conſolation for her poor couſin. 
Indiana felt too much chagrined at her on part 
in this tranſaction, to give her attention to Camilla; 
ſhe murmured without ſeruple at the deprivation of 
what ſhe had once expected for herſelf, and at an- 
other time for her brother; and expreſſed mueh re- 
ſentment at the behaviour of her uncle, mingled «+ 
with ſomething very near repining, not merely at 
his late preference of Camilla, but even at the'reco+ 
very of the little Eugenia. Edgar heard her with 
ſurpriſe, and wondered to find how much leſs her 
beauty attracted him from the failure of her god 
nature. | 2697 1 ') 2\::4 att + 
_ | He now purſued the weeping Camilla, who, diſ- 
perſing her tears at his approach, pretended to bo 
picking ſome lavender, and keeping her eyes ſted- 

-» faſtly upon the buſh, aſked bim if he would have 
any? He took a ſprig, but ſpoke to her in a voice 
of ſuch involuntary compaſſion, that ſhe ſoon: Jolt 
her ſelf-command, and the big drops again rolled 
faſt down. her ehecks. Extremely concerned, he 
ſtrove. gently to ſooth ber; but the expreſſions. of 
regret at ber untle's avoidance, which then eſcaped 
her, ſoon convinced him his own taſk was-{till to be 
performed. With, anxious fear of the conſequences _ 
of a blow ſo unlooked for, he executed it with all 
the ſpeed, yet all the conſideration ,in-his power, 

Camilla, the moment ſhe underſtood him, paſſion- 
ately olaſped.ber hands, and exclaimed $-'* O if that _. 
is all! If my uncle indeed loves me as well as before 
all this; 1 am ſure I can never, neverbe ſo wicked, 
as to envy Poor little Eugenia, who has ſuffered. 
much, and almoſt been dying, becauſe ſhe will be 
-richer than I ſhall be!) 7 


£ = 


_ Edgar, delighted and relieved, thought ſ e 
. | grown a thouſand times more beautiful tha 
| X diana; and eagerly taking her hand, ran-with hee | 
I dd the apartment of the poor diſconſolate ig 5 
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where his on eyes ſoon overflowed from tenderneſs. 
aud admiratiou, at the uncommon ſcene he witneſſ. 
ed, of the generous affection with which Camilla 
conſoled the fond diſtreſs of her uncle, though. 
ſpringing from her on diſappointment and loſs. 

They ſtaid till the arrival of the attorney, who 
took the directions of Sir Hugh, and drew up, for 
bis immediate ſatisfaction, a ſhort deed, making over, 
according to his vow, all he ſhould die poſſeſſed of, 
without any let or qualification whatſoever, to his 
- niece” Eugenia. This was properly figned and 


ſealed,” and Sir Hugh haſtened up ſtairs-with a copy | 


of it to Mr. Tyrold, - [254 
All remonſtrance was ineffectual; his conſcience, 
he proteſted, could no other way be appeaſed ; his 
noble little Camilla had forgiven him her ill uſages. 
and he could now bear to look at the change for the 
worſe in Eugenia, without finding his heart-ſtrings: 
ready to burſt at the fights * Lou, he cried, 
+ * brother, who do not know what it is I have ſuf- 
© ered through my conſcience, can't tell what it is to 
Fo a little eaſe ; for if ſhe had died, you might all 
ve had the comfort to ſay *twas I murdered her, 
Which would have given you the ſatisfaction of hav- 


ing had no hand in it. But then, what would have 


become of poor me, having it all upon my own 
head ? However, now, thank Heaven, I have no 
ned to care about the matter ;#or as to the mere 
loſs of beauty, pretty as it is to look at, I hope it 
is no ſuch great injury, as ſhe' II have a ſplendid for- 


tune, whick is certainly a better thing, in point of 


Jaſting. For as to beauty, Lord help us! what is 
1t2 except juſt to the eye.“ | 
He then walked up to the child, intending to kiſs 
het but ſtopt and ſighed involutitarily®$ he looked: 
dt her, ſaying: 4 Aﬀer all, ſne's not like the ſame 
thing ! no more than I am myſelf. I ſhall never 
think I know her again, never as long as 1 live! E 
van 't ſo much as believe her to be the ſame, thou 
Fam ſure of its being true. Howejer, it ſhall ma 
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” * Wurz the tumult of this affair ſubſided; Mr, 
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ber found in literature, augmented his melancholy 
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The loſs of the amuſing ſociety of his favourite 3 


_ eeſſantly upon his ſpirits z and he knew ne 


CAMILEA,” =_ 
it's all my ewn doing: though innoeently enough, 
as to any meaning, knows 1”? 


It wap ſtill ſome. time before the little girl reco- 


vered, and then a new misfortune became daily more 


palpable from ſome latent and incurable miſchief, 
owing to ber fall, which made her grow up with 
one leg ſhorter than the other, and her whole figure 
diminutive and de formed. Theſe additional evils re- 
conciled her parents to the partial will of her, uncle, 
which they now, indeed, thought leſs wanting in 
equity, fince no other reparation could be offered to- 


the innocent ſufferer for ills ſo inſurmountable. 4 


4 * ph 
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Tyrold and his family prepared to re-eſtabliſh them» 
ſelves at Etherington ; and Mrs. Tyrold,. the great 
inducement for the ſeparation being over, was earnelt 
to take home again the diſinherited Camilla. Sir 
Hugh, whoſe pleaſure in ber ſight was now embit- 


tered® by regret and remorſe, had not courage to 


wake the ſmalleſt oppoſition; yet he ſpent the day 
of her departure in groans and penitence. | He 


thought it Dees however, to detain Evgenia,, Who, 


as his decided heireſs, was left to be brought up at 


the diſappointment he had inflifted upon. ber, and 
the ſweetneſs with which ſhe had borne it, red i 

bw to- 
employ himſelf, which way to direct his thoughts, 


nor in what manner to beguile one moment of his- 


time, after the children were gone to reſt. © Fi 
The view of the conſtant reſouroes which his bro- 
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at his own imperfections; and the ſteady induſtry 
with which Mr. Tyrold, in early youth, had at- 
tained them, and which, while devoted to field ſports, 
he had often obſerved with wonder and pity, he 
now looked back to with felf-reproach,. and recog- 
niſed in its effect with. a reverence almoſt awful. 
His imagination, neither regulated by wiſdom, 
nor diſciplined by experience, having once taken 
this turn, he ſoon fancied that every earthly misfor- 
tune originated in a careleſſneſs of learniagy and that 
all he wiſhed, and all he wanted, upbraided him 
with his ignorance. If diſeaſe and pain afflicted 
him, he lamented the juvenile inattention that had 
robbed him of acquirements which might have 
taught him not to regard them; if the word ſcholar + 
was named in his -preſence, he heaved the deepeſt: 
ſigh; if an article in a newſpaper, with which he 


was unacquainted, was diſcuſſed, he reviled his early 


heedleſſneſs of ſtudy; and the mention of a com- 


mon pamphlet, which was unknown to him, gave 


him a ſenſation of diſgrace :- even inevitable cala- 
mities he attributed to the negligence of his educa- 
tion, and conſtrued every error, and every evil of 
his life, to- his youthful difreſpect of Greek and 
Latin. . 
Such was the ſtate of his mind, when hig ordi- 
nary maladies had the ſerious aggravation of a vio-- 
Tent fit of the gout: ' 

In the midſt of the acute anguiſſi, and uſeleſs re- 


peptance, which now alternately ravaged bis hap- 


pineſs, it ſuddenly occurred to him, that, perhaps, 
with proper inſtruction, he might even yet obtain a 
ſufficient portion of this enviable knowledge, to en- 
able him to paſs his evenings with ſome ſimilarity to 
is ber. | 

ed by this ſuggeſtion, he ſent for Mr. 'Ty- 

rold, to communicate to him his idea, and to be 


die would put bim into a way to recover his loſt - 
time, by recommending to him a tutor, with whom + 
be might ſet about a courſe of ſtudies ;—* Not that 


Tun,“ cried be, © 40 make any particular great. 
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g enough to amuſe me at odd hours, and make me for- 


get the gout, it's as much as I deſire.“ 
The total impoſlibility that ſuch a project ſhould 
anſwer its given purpoſe, deterred not Mr. Tyrold 
from liſtening to his requeſt; The mild philoſophy 
| of his character ſaw whatever was lenient to human 
ſufferings as eligible, and looked no further for any 
obſtacles to the wiſhes: of an another, than to in- 
| veſtigate if their gratification would be compatible 
| with innocence. He wrote, therefore, to a college 
aſſociate of his younger years, whom he knew to be 
ſeverely embarraſſed in his affairs, and made pro- 
poſals for. ſetthng him in the houſe of His brother. 
'Theſe were not merely. gratefully accepted by his old 
friend, but drew forth.a confeffion that he was daily 
* menaced with a public arreſt for debts, which he had 
| incurred without luxury or extravagance, from mere 
| ignorance of the value of money, and'of ceconomy. 
In the award of cool reaſon, to attend to what is 
impracticable appears a folly which no inducement 
can excuſe, Mrs. Tyrold treated this ſcheme with 
calm, but complete coutempt. She allowed no 
palliation for a meaſure of. which the abortive end 
was glaring ;- to hearken to it diſpleaſed her, as a 
falſe indulgence of childiſh- vanity ;- and her under- 
ſtanding felt ſhocked. that Mr. Tyrold would deign 
io humour his brother in an enterpriſe which muſt 
neviigly terminate in. a. fruitleſs conſumption of 
tim 12 e ö 
Sir Hugh ſoon, but without anger, ſaw her dif- 
; approbation of his plan; her opinions, from a high 
141 ſuperiority to all deceit, were as unreſerved as thoſe 
i of the baronet, from a nature incapable of cantion, 
He told her he was ſorry to perceive that ſhe'thought 


- 
- 


* | -h uld make no proficieney, but intreated to 
0 ice there was at leaſt no great preſumption in 
| ** aftewpt,. as he meant to begin with the very be- 

* ginning, and to go no · farther at the firſt than. a 

: yang little ſchool- boy; for he ſhould give him 


fur play, by trying: bis hand with the rudiments, 
CITES SL - 5 : * * 
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yhich would no ſooner: be run over, than the reſt; 
would become plain ſaihng : “ And if once, he 
added, ** L ſhould conquer the maſtery of the claſſics, 
1 ſhall make but very ſhort work of all the reſt.” 
Mr, Tyrold ſaw, as forcibly as his wife, the utter 
impoſſibility that Sir Hugh could now repair the 
omiſſions of his youth; but he was willing to conſole 
his want of knowledge, and ſooth his mortifications ;- 


and while he grieved for his bodily infirmities, and 
pitied his mental repinings, he conſidered his idea as. 
not illaudable, though in;udicious, and in favour of 


its blameleſſneſs, forgave its abſurdity. | 
He was gratified, alſo, in offering an ket 
proviſion to a man of learning in diſtreſs, whoſe. 
time and-attention could not fail to deſerve it, if de- 
dicated to his brother, i in whatever way t ht: 
be beſtowed. 8 2 | 
He took care to be at Cleves on the day Dr. Ork- 
borne, this gentle man, was expected, and he pre- 
| ſented him to Sir Hugh with every mark of regard, 
. as à companion in whoſe converſation, he flattered 
himſelf, pain might be lightened, and ſecluſion from 
mixt company cheerfully ſupported. 

Dr. Orkborne expreſſed his gratitude for the bind 
neſs of Mr. Tyrold, and promiſed to make it his firſt 
fludy to merit the high conſideration with, which * 
had been called from his retirement. | 

A. ſcholaſtic education was all that had been gi given: 
to Dr. Orkborne by his friends; and thou * 

their hopes were anſwered, no Nees, ed. 
His labours had been ſeennded by induſtry; but not 
enforced by talents; and they ſoon found hom wide 
te difference between acquiring ſtores, and bringing 
them into uſe. Application, operating upon a re- 
tentiye memory, had enabled him to lay by the moſt. 
ample boards of erudition; but theſe, though chey 
1 . him reſpectable amongſt the learned, Me d 
J nugatory in his progreſs through the world, 

— a total want of ſkill-and penetration to know 


3 e his charaQer was . bis 
B IN manners 
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N manners were quiet, and his fortune was ruined. 
Theſe were the motives which induced rather the 
benevolence than the ſelection of Mr. Tyrold to 
name him to bis brother, in the hope that, while 
an aſylum at Cleves would exonerate him from alt 
pecuniary hardſhips, his very deficieney in brillianey 
of parts, and knowledge of mankind, which, thougly 
differently modified, was equal to that of Sir H 
bimſelf, would obviate regret of more cultivated ſo 
eicty, and facilitate their reciprocal ſatisſaction. 
The introduction over, Mr. Tyrold ſought by ge- 
neral topics to forward their acquaintance, 
any alluſion ſhould: be made to the profeſſed plan of 
Sir Hugh; but Sir Hugh was too well pleaſed with 
its ingenuity to be aſhamed of its avowal ; he began 
therefore, immediately to deſcant upon the indolence 
of his early years, and to impeach the want of timely 
ſeverity in his inſtrucors : For there is an old 
ſaying,” he cried, „but remarkably true, That 
learning is better than houſe or land 3 which Lam 
an inſtance of myſelf, for I have houſe and land 
plenty, yet don't know what to do with them pro- 
perly, nor with myſelf neither, ſor want of à little 
notion of things to guide me by.“ His brother, he 
added, had been too partial in thinking him already 
10 fitted ſor ſuch a maſter as Dr. Orkborne; though 
$4 he promiſed, notwithſtanding his time of life, to be» 
; come the moſt docile of pupils, aud he hoped before 
long to do no diſcredit to the Doctor as his tutor. 
Mr. Tyrold, whoſe own benign countenance could 
ſcarce refrain from a ſmile at this unqualified openings. 
endeavoured to divert to ſome other ſubject the 
4 grave "aſtoniſhment of Dr. Orkborne, who, previ- 
v ouſly aware of the age and ill health of the baronet, 
q naturally concluded himſelf calledupon to folacethe 


9 
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þ privacy of his life by reading or MMcourſe, but ſug- 
\ geſted not che moſt diſtant ſurmiſe he could be ume 


Sir Hugh, however, far from palliating any-deſigns 
difguiſed nat even a feeling; he plunged derper and 
deeper in the acknowledgment of bis ignoranees zu 
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ſoon ſet wholly apart the delicate eiteumſpection of 


his brother, by demanding of Dr. Orkborne what 


book he thought he had beit buy for a beginning? 


Receiving from the wondering Doctor no anſwer, 
he good humour=dly added, Come, don't be 
aſhamed to name the eaſieſt, for this reaſon; you 
mult know my plan is one of my own, which it is 


right to tell you. As faſt as I get on, I intend, for 


the ſake of remembering my leſſon, to ſend for one 


of my nephews, and teach it alb over again to him 
myſelf; which will- be doing ſervice to us * at 


once.“ 
Mr. Tyrold now; though for a'few moments be 
looked down, thought it- beſt to leave the matter to 


ies own courſe, and Dr. Orkborne to his own ob- 


fervations ; fully perſuaded, that the ſmiles Sir Hugh 


mig! ht excite would be tranſient, and that no ſerious . 


Ring ridicule could be attached to his character, 
in the mind of a worthy man, to whom time and 
opportunity would be allowed for an acquaintance 
with its habitual beneficence. He excuſed himſelf, 
therefore, from ſtaying any longer, ſomewhat to the 
diſtreſs of Dr. Orkborne, but hardly with the notice 


of the baronet, whoſe eagerneſs in his new purſuit: 


completely engroſſed him. 
His late adventure, and his be heireſs, now tor- 


mented him no more; Indiana was forgotten, Ca- 
milla but little thought of, and his whole mind be- 
came excluſively occupied by this fruitful expedient: 


for retrieving his loſt time. 


Dr. Orkborne, whoſe life had been ſpent in any 
andy rather than that of human nature, was ſo little 
able to enter into the character of Sir Hugh, that 
nothing leſs than the reſpect he knew to be due to 
Mr. Tyrold, could have ſaved him, upon his firſt re- 
ception, from a ſülpieion that he had been ſummoned: 


in mere mockery. The ſituation, however, was pe- 
.culiarly debrable to him, and the experiment, in the 


beginning, 


hers. rw with the hopes of Mr. Ty- 
rold. 


ed ſuddenly in eaſe and affluence, Dr. 


22 with the moſt profound deſire to pleaſe, 
. 
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ſought to ſuſtain ſo convenient a-poſt, by obliging 


the patron, whom he ſoon ſaw it would be vain to 
attempt improving; while Sir Hugb, in return, pro- 
ſeſſed himſelf. che moſt CNT men, that he 
had now met with à ſcholar u ho had the good nature 
not to deſpiſe him. ; "4 
Relief from care thus combining with opportunityy 
Dr. Orkborne was ſcarce fettled; ere he determined 
upon the execution of a long, eritical, and difficult 


work in philology, which he had often had in con- 


templation; but never found leiſure to undertake. By 
this means he had a conſtant reſource for himſelf z 
and the baronet, obſerving that time never hung 
heavy upon his hands, conceived : a yet higher 

miration of learning, and felt his ſpirits proportions 
ably re · animated by the fair proſpe& of participating 
in ſuch advantages. * f Nin 
From this dream, however, he was ſoon awakened; 


a parcel, by the direction of Dr. Orkborne, arrived 


my his bookſeller,. with materials for going to 
work. 7. : 
Sir Hugh then ſent off a meſſage to the 
houſe, informing his brother and his family, that 
they muſt. not be ſurpriſed if they did not ſee or hear 
of him for ſome time, as he had got his-hands quite 
full, and. ſhould be particularly engaged-for.a week 
or two to come. e ue 
Dr. Orkborne, ſtill but imperfectly conceĩving the 
extent, either of the plan, or of the ſimplicity of 
his new pupil, propoſed, as ſoon as the packet Was 
ee that they ſhould read together; but Sir 


Hugh replied, that he would do the whole in order, 


and by no means fkip the rudiments. | 

The diſappointment which followed, may be eaſily 
imagined; with neither quiokneſs to learn, nor me- 
mory to retain, he aimed at being initiated in the 


elements of a dead language, for which youth only 
oan find time and application, and even youth but by 
- zompulſion. His head ſoon became confuſed, big 
- Weds were all perplexed, his attention was vainly 


trained, and his faculties were totally diſordered. 
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Aſtoniſhed at his own diſturbance, which he attri- 


| bated ſolely to not getting yet into the right mode, 
he laughed off his chagrin, but was ſteady in bis 


perſeverance ; and continued wholly ſhut up from his 
family aud friends, with a zeal worthy better ſucceſs, 

Leſſon after leſſon, however, only aggravated his 
difficulties, till his intellects grew ſo embarraſſed he 
fearce knew if he ſlept or waked. His night be- 
eame infected by the — of the day; hie 


health viſibly ſuffered from the- reſtleſſneſs of both, 


and all his flattering hopes of new and unknown 
happineſs were ere long exchanged for deſpair, - 

He now ſent for his brother, and defired to ſpeak. 
with him alone; ; when, catching him faſt by the 


hand, and looking piteouſly in his ſace, Do you 


know, my dear brother, he cried, I find myſelf 
turning out as ſheer a blockhead as ever, for all I 


have got ſo many more years over my head than 


when 1 began all this hard jingle jangle before?“ 
Mr. Tyrold, with. greater concern than ſurpriſe, 

endeavoured to xe· aſſure and conſole him, by pointing: 

aut a road more attainable for reaping benefit from 


the preſence of Dr. Qrkborne, than the impracticable 


path into which he had erroneouſly entered. 
„Ahl no, my dear brother,“ he anſwered g if 
L don't ſucceed this way, I am ſure I mall ſucceed 
no other; for as to pains, I could not have taken 
more if I had been afraid to be flogged once a- day: 


and that gentleman has done all he can, too, as far as I 


know to the contrary. But I really think, whatever's 
the meaning of it, there's ſome people can't learn. 

Then, ſhaking his head, he added, in a low voice > 
Jo ſay the truth, I might as well have given it up 
from the very firſt, for any great comfort 1 found in 
it, if it had not been for fear of hurting that gen- 
tleman; however, don't let the poor gentleman know 


that; for I've no-right to turn him off upon nothing, 


merely for the fault of my having no head, e 
how can he help??“ 

Mr. Tyrold agreed in the juſt ice of thierefleftion, 
and undertook to deliberate” upon ſome conaliatory 


expedient. 
Sir 
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Sir Hugh heartily. thanked him; © But only in 
the mean time that you are thinking,“ cried he, 


„ how ſhall I bring it about to flop him from coming 


to me with all thoſe books for my ſtudy? For, de 
you know, my dear brother, becauſe I aſked him to 
buy me one for my beginning, he ſent for -a full 
ſcore? And when he comes to me about my leſſon, 
he brings them all upon me together: which is one 
thing, for ought I know, that helps to confuſe me; for 
I am wondering all the while when I ſhall get through 
with them. However, ſay nothing of all this before the 


poor gentleman, for fear he ſhould take it as a hint ; 


which might put him out ef heart: for which reaſon - 
I'd rather take another leſſon, Lord help me — than 
wex- him.” o 
_ Mr. Tyrold promiſed his beſt conſideration, and 
to ſce him again the next morning. But he had 
hardly left Cleves ten minutes, when a man and horſe 
came galloping aſter him, with a petition that he 
would return without delay. CNEL 
The baronet received him with a countenanee re- 
novated with ſelf-complacency. * I won't trouble 
you,” he cried, „to think any more; for now I 
have got a plan of my own, which I will tell you. 
Not to throw this good gentleman entirely away, 1 
intend having a ſort of a kind of ſchool ſet up here 
in my ſick room, and ſo to let all my nephews come, 
and ſay their taſks to Him in my hearing; and then, 
who knows but I may pick up a little amongſt them 
myſelf, without all this hard ſtudy?ꝰ en 
Mr. Tyrold ſtated the obvious obje&ions to fo 
wild a ſcheme ; but he beſought him not to oppoſe 
it, 38 there was no other way for him to get rid of 
bis tutoring, without ſending off Dr. Orkborne. 
He deſired, therefore, that Lionel might eome in- 
ſtantly to Cleves; ſaying, I ſhall write myſelf to 
Eton, by the means of the Doctor, to tell the 
Maſter 1 ſhall take Clermont entirely home after. 


Abe next holidays, for the ſake of having him ſtudy 


ander my own eye.“ 


is thenentreated him to Prepare Dr, Orkhorne 


hr his new avocation. _ 
; Mr, 


* 
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Mr. Pyrold, who ſaw that in this plan the in- 
ventor alone could be diſappointed, made no further 
remonſtrance, and communicated the deſign 8 Dr. 
Orkborne ; who, growing now deeply engaged d his 
own undertaking, was perfectly indifferent to on 
or to poo his occaſional attendance "If he given. | | 
1 | AF e 
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| " Schooling for a young Gentleman. 4 
*. a 
Mus. TyrOoLD expreſſed much aftoniſhmerit kit - 
her huſband could afford any countenance to this new 
lan. * Your expectations from it,” ſhe cried, can 
be no higher than my own; you have certainly ſome 
influence with your brother; why, then, will you 
Tuffer him thus egregiouſly to ' expoſe himfelf 2. „ 
cannot protect his pride,“ anſwered Mr.“ rold, 
« at the expence of his comfort. His gaeulties Whit 
ſome object, his thoughts ſome employment. 1058 
tion bodily - and intellectual pervading the ſame cha- 
racter, cannot but fix diſguſt upon every ſtage and 
every ſtate of life. Vice alone is worſe than ſuch 
double inertion. Where mental vigour-can be kept 
alive without offence to religion and virtue, inno- 
cence as well as happineſs is promoted; and the 
farter of difficulties with regard to the means which 
int to ſuch an end, inadvertently riſks both. To 
* the mind from prey ing inwardly upon itſelf, it 
muſt be encouraged to ſome outward purſuit. There 
is no other way to elude apathy, or eſcape diſcon- 
tent; none other to guard the temper from that 
| 2 with itſelf, which ultimately ends in quarrel: 
ng with all mankind.” Ard 


9 
eig 1 


a But may you not, by refuſing to ſend him 
your fon, ' induce him to ſeek recreation in fome 


more rational way??? * 
« Recreation, my dear Georgiana, muſt be ſpon- 


--% taſtes. 


7 


tancous. * pleaſures fly the Perverſity 5 our 
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gates. Let us take 50 then, ſcrupulouſly; of our 
Auties, but ſuffer our amuſements to take care of 


themſelves, | A project, a paſtime, ſuch as this, is, 

.* as ay as it is hopeleſs, ſince the utmoſt 
— of gcrimony of malice, can only faſten 
a laugh and how few are the diverſions 
of nM rl indolent that can ſo lightly be ac- 
quitted! I” 

Lionel, the new young ſtudent, ſpeedily, though 
but little to her ſatisfaction, abetted the judgment 
of his mother. | He was no ſooner ſummoned to 
Cleves, than, enchanted to find himſelf a fellows 
Pupil with his uncle, he conceived the hi heſt ideas 
of his own premature genius: and when this vanity, 
from the avowed ignorance, of the artleſs baronet, 
ſubſided, it was only replaced by a ſovereign con- 
tempt of his new aſſociate. He made the moſt 
pompous diſplay of his awn little acquirements; he 
took every opportunity to aſk queſtions of Sir Hugh 
which he knew he could not anſwer; and he would 


ſametimes, with an arch mock ſolemnity, ear Nis | 
.exerciſe to him, and beg his aſſiſtance. 


Sir Hugh bore this juvenile impertinence with on 
ſhaken good humour. But the ſpirits of Lionel 
were too mutinous for ſuch lenity: he grew bolder 
in his attacks, and more fearleſs of conſequences ; 


and in a very ſhort time, his uncle. ſeemed to him 


little more than the butt at which he might level 
the; ſhafts of his riſing triumph; till tired, at length, 


thongh not angry, the baronet applied to Dr. Ork- 
\ borne, and begged he would teach him, out of 
hand, ſome little ſmattering of Latin ſentences, by 


which he might make the young pedant think bet» 
ter of him. 

Dr. Orkborne complied, and wrote him a few 
brief exerciſes; but theſe, after toiling day and 
night to learn, he pronounced ſo ill, and ſo con- 
ſtantly miſapplied, that, far from impreſſing his fel- 


lo- labourer with more reſpect, the moment he/ut- 
ered a ſingle word of his new lefſon, the boy almoſt 
Luolled ä with — merriment. 
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Sir Hugh, with whom theſe phraſes neither loſt 
nor gained by miſtaking one word for another, ap- 
pealed to Dr. Orkborne to remedy what he conceiv- 
ed to be an unaccountable failure. Dr. Orkborne, 
abſorbed in his new perſonal purſuit, to which he 
daily grew more devoted, was earneſt to be as little 
as poſhble interrupted, and therefq only adviſed 
him to ſtudy his laſt leſſon, before he preſſed for 
any thing new. 

Study, however, was unavailing, and he heard 
this injunction with deſpair ; but finding it con- 
ſtantly repeated upon every application for help, he 
was ſeized again with a horror of the whole omg 
and begged to conſult with Mr. Tyrold. 

This gentleman you have recommended to me 
For my tutor,“ he cried, * is certainly a great ſcho- 
Jar; I don't mean to doubt that the leaſt in the 
world, being no judge: and he is complaiſant enough 
too, conſidering all that; but yet 1 have rather a 
ſuſpicion he is afraid T ſhall make no hand of it; 
which is a thing ſo diſheartening to a perſon in the 
line of improvement, that, to tell you the honeſt 
truth, I am thinking of giving the whole up at a 
blow ; for, Lord, help me ! what ſhall I be the bet- 
ter for "knowing Latin and Greek? It's not worth 
a man's while to think of it, after being a boy. 
And fo, if you pleaſe, I'd rather you'd take 3 
home again.“ 

Mr. Tyrold agreed ; but aſked what he meant 0 | 
do further concernin the Doctor? 

„ Why that, brother, is the very thing my poor 
norant head wants your advice for: becauſe, as 
to that plan about our learning all together, 1 fee 
it won't do; for either the boys will grow up ts 
be no better ſcholars than their uncle, which is to 
ſay, none at all, or elſe they'll hold every body 
cheap, when they meet with a pxſon knowing no- 
thing; ſo I'll have no more hand in it. And I ſhall 
really be glad enough to get ſuch a thing off my 

mind; for oy been weght OT woe it As the 
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_ He then deſired the opinion of Mr. Tyrold what 
ſtep he ſhould take. to prevent the arrival of. Cler- 
mont Lynmere, whom, he ſaid, he dreaded to ſee 
being determined to have no more little boys about 
him for ſome time to come. | . 
_ Mr. Tyrold recommended re-ſettling him at Eton: 
bat Sir Hugh declared he could not airy I that, 
becauſe the poor little fellow had written him word 
he was glad to leave ſchool. © And I don't doubt,“ 
he added, but he'Il make the beſt figure of us all 
becauſe I had him put in the right mode from, the 
firſt ; though, I muſt needs own, I had as lieve ſee 
him a-mere dunce all his life, ſuppoſing I ſhould hve 
fo long, which God forbid in regard to. his dying, 
as have him turn out a mere coxcomb of a pedant, 
laughing and grinning at every body that can't Tpell 
a Greek noun,” 4 
Mr. Tyrold promiſed to take the matter into con- 
ſideration; but early the next morning, the baronet 
again ſummoned him, and joy fully made known, 
that a ſcheme had come into his own head, which 
anſwered all purpoſes. In the firit place, he faid, 
he had really taken ſo prodigious a diflike to learn» 
ing,.that he was determined to ſend Clermont over. 
the ſeas, to finiſh his Greek and Latin; not be- 
cauſe he was fond of foreign parts, but for fear, if 
he ſhould let him come to Cleves, the great diſtaſte 
he had now conceived againſt thoſe ſort of lan- 
guages, might diſguſt the poor boy from his book. 
And he had moſt luckily recollected, in the middle 
of the night, that he had a dear friend, one Mr. 
Weſtwyn, who was going the very next month to 
carry his on ſon to Leipſic; which was juſt what 
had put the thought into his head; becauſe, by that 
means, Clermont might be removed from one ſtudy- 
ing place to t' other, without loſs of time. | 
But for all that,” he continued, . as this good 
gentleman here has been doing no harm, I won't 
have him become a ſufferer for my changing my mind: 
and ſo, not to affront-him by giving him nothing te 
Vor. J. * D - I de, 
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do, which would be like ſaying, © You may go your 
ways,” I intend he ſhould try Indiana. 

' Obſercing Mr. Tyrold now look with the ex- 
F tremelt ſurpriſe, he added; © To be ſure, being a 

girl, it is rather, out of the way; but as there is 

| never another boy, what can 1 do? Beſides 1 ſhan't 
| ſo much mind her getting a little learning, becauſe 
| ſhe's not likely to make much hand of it. And 
1 this one thing, I can tell you, which 1 have learnt 
[| of my own accord; I'll never preſs'a perſon to ſet 
| about ſtudying at my time of life as long as 1 live, 

knowing what a plague it is.“ N e ee . 

Lionel returned to Etherington with his father, 
and the reſt of the ſcheme was put into execution 
without delay. Mr. Weſtwyn conveyed Clermont 
from Eton to Leipſic, where he ſettled him with 
the preceptor and maſters appointed for his own 
ſon; and Dr. Orkborne was deſired to become the 
tutor of Indiana. . ! 
At firſt, quitting his learned reſidence, the Doctor 
might indignantly have bluſhed at the propoſition 
| > of an employment ſo much beneath his abilities: 
but be now heard it without the ſmalleſt emotion; 
ſedately revolving in his mind, that his literary. work 
would not be affected by the ignorance or abſurtlity 


F | of his ſeveral pupils. 
HA VE 


Tuition bf a yeung Lady. © 


"Far fair Indiana participated not in the philoſo- 
pby of her preceptor. The firſt mention of tak- 
ing leſſons produced an averſion unconquerable to 
theit teacher ; aud the firſt queſtion he aſked her at 
the appointed hour for ſtudy, was anſwered by a 
Purſt of tears. 235 
I Dr. Orkborne this ſorrow would have proved 
no impediment to their proceeding, as he hardly” 
. IR noticed 


: | MM 
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oticed it ; but Sir Hugh, extremely aſſected, kindly 
Lifted her, and ſaid he would beg her off for this 


time. The next day, however, gave riſe but to a 
ſimilar ſcene; and the next which followed would 


» 


reciſcly have reſembled it, had not the. pronuſe of 
2 ne w finery of attire diſperſed the pearly drops 


that were preparing to fall. 


The uncommon beauty of India, had made her 
infancy adored, and her childhood indulged: by al- 
molt all who had ſeen her. The brilliant picture ſhe 
preſented to the eye by her ſmiles and her. ſpirits, 


rendered the devaltation cauſed by crying, pouting, 


or fretfulneſs ſo ſtriking, and ſo painful to behold, 
that not alone her uncle, but every ſervant in the 
houſe, and every ſtranger who viſited it, granted-to 
her lamentations. whatever they demanded, to relieve 
their own impatience at the loſs of ſo plealing an 
image. Accuſtomed, therefore, never to weep with- 
out advantage, ſhe was in the conſtant habit. of give 
ing unbridled vent to her tears upon the ſmalleſt con- 


tradition, well knowing that not to ſpoil her pretty - 


eyes by crying, was the current maxim of the whole 


houſe, . Wh + ” 
Unuſed, by this means, to any trouble. or appli- 
cation, the purpoſed tuition of Dr. Orkborne ap- 


peared a burden to her intolerable ; yet weeping, her 
ſtanding reſource, was with him. utterly vain; her 


tears were unimportant to one who had taken no no- 
tice of her ſmiles ; and, intent upon his-own learned 
ruminations, he never even looked at her. 

Bribery, day after day, could procure. but-a few 


inſtants attention, given ſo unwillingly, and ſo ſpee- 


dily withdrawn, that trinkets; dreſs, and excyrkons 
were foon exhauſted, without the ſmalleſt advance 


ment. The general indulgence of the baronet made 


2 favours of ſmall efficacy; and Indiana Was 
ſooner tired of receiving, than be of preſenting; his 
offerings. | | 
She applied, therefore, at length to the governeſs, 
whoſe expoſtulations, ſhe knew by experience, were 
I Tf nes 2 


\ 


23. 
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a. coat; 


preciſely what Sir Hugh moſt ſedulouſly aimed ts 
avoid. | | . 
M.iſs Marg'and was a woman of family and fathion, 
but reduced, through the gaming and extravagance 
of her father, to ſuch indigence, that, after ſundry 
failures.in higher attempts, ſhe was compelled to ac- 
quieſce in the good offices of her friends, which placed 
her as a governeſs in the houſe of Sir Hugh. ; 
To Indiana, however, ſhe was but nominally a 
tutoreſs; neglected in her own education, there was 
nothing ſhe cou!d teach, though, born and bred in 
the circle of faſhion, ſhe imagined ſhe had nothing 
to learn. And, while a mind proudly ſhallow kept 
her unacquainted with her own deficiencies, her for- 
mer rank in ſociety impoſed an equal ignorance of 
them upon Sir Hugh. But, notwithſtanding he 
implicitly gare her credit for poſſeſſing whatever ſhe 
aſſumed, he found her of a temper ſo unpleaſant, 
and ſo irritable” to offence, that he made it a rule 
never to differ from her. The irkſomeneſs cf this 
reſtraint induced him to keep as much as poſſible out 
of her way; though reſpe& and pity for her birth 
and her misfortunes, led him to reſolve never to part 
with her till Indiana was married, 
The ſpirit of Miſs Margland was as haughty as 
her intellects were weak; and her diſpoſition was ſo 
querulous, thet; in her conſtant ſuſpicion of humi- 
lation, ſhe ſeemed always looking. for an affront, 
and ready primed for a conteſt. N 
Sbe ſeized with pleaſure the opportunity offered 
her by Indiana, of remonſtrating againſt this new 
ſyſtem of education; readily allowing, that any ac- 
compliſhment beyond what ſhe had herſelf acquired, 
would be completely a work of ſupererogation. She 
repreſented dictatorily her objections to the baronet. 
Miſe Lynmere, ſhe ſaid, though both beautiful and 
well brought up, could never cope with fo great a 
. diſadvantage as the knowledge of Latin: “ Conſider, - 
Sir,” ſhe cried, © what an obſtacle it will prove to 
_ her making her way in the great world, when ſhe 
-eomes to be of a proper age for thinking of an 
155 | eſtabliſhment. 
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eſtabliſhment. What gentleman will you ever ſind 


that will bear with a learned wife? except ſome mere 
Jownright fogrum, that. no young lady of faſhion 
could endure.*? - 

She then ſpoke of the danger of injuring her 
beauty by ſtudy ; and ran over all the qualifications 
really neceſſary for a young lady to attain, which 
conſiſted fimply of an enumeration;of all the had her- 
felf attempted ; a little muſic, a little drawing, and 
a little dancing ; which ſhould. all, ſhe added, be but 
{lightly . purſued,. to ng a EV of -faſhion 
from an art ĩſt. 

Sir Hugh, a good deal diſturbed,. becauſe 3 | 
to anſwer her, thought it would be beſt to intereſt 
Dr. Orkborne in his plan, and to beg him to recon- 
eile her to its. execution. He ſent, therefore, a 
meſſage to the Doctor, to beg to ſpeak with him 
immediately. 

Dr. Orkborne promiſed to wait upon him hank | 
delay : but be was at that moment hunting for a 
paſſage in a Greek author, and. preſently forgot both. 
the promiſe and. the requeſt. . 

Sir Hugh, concluding nothing but kckneſs nk a 
detain him, went to his apartment; where, findi 

him perfectly well, he ſtared at him a moment; — 

then, fitting down, begged him to make no apo- 
logy, for be could tell his buſineſs. there as well as. 
any where elſe. 

He gave a long and copious. e of the ob- 
jections of Miſs Margla.: J, garneſtly begging Dr. 
Orkborne would fave him from ſuch another ha- 
rangue, it being bad for his health, by undertakiug 
to give her the proper notion of things himſelf. 

The Doctor, who had juſt found the paſſage ſor 
Nr had been ſeeking, heard not one word that, 

e ſai 

Sir Hugh, receiving no . imagined him to 
be weighing the ſubſtance of his narration ; and, 

therefore, bidding him not- worry his brain too 


much, offered him half an hour to W what 
D 3 | ſhould. * 
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ſhould be done ; and returned quietly to his own 


room. | 
Here he ſat, counting the minutes, with his watch 
in his hand, till the time ſtipulated arrived: but 
finding Dr. Orkborue let it paſs without any notice, 
he again took the trouble of going back to his apart 
ment. 

He then lacy aſked what plan he had formed ? 

Dr. Orkborne, much incommoded by this ſecond 
interruption, coldly begged to know his pleaſure, 

Sir Hugh, with great patience, though much ſur - 
priſe, repeated the whole, word for word, over again: 
but the hiſtory was far too long for Dr. Orkborne, 
whoſe attention, after the firſt ſentence or two, was 
completely reſtored to his Greek quotation, which, 
he was in the act of tranſcribing when Sir Hugh re- 
entered the room. 

The baronet, at length, more e ſaid; 
« Don't be ſo ſhy of ſpeaking out, Doctor; though 
Jam afraid, by your filence, you've rather a notion 

or Indiana will never get on; which, perhaps, 
makes you think it not worth while contradicting 

Mrs. Margland? Come, ſpeak out !—Is that the 
cdſe-with the poor girl?“ 

% Yes, Sir,“ anſwered Dr. Orkborne, with reat 
compoſure; though perfectly unconſcious 8 the 
Propoſition to which he aſſented. C 
" * Lack-a-day! if I was not — afraid ſhe had 
rather a turn to being a dunce! So it's your opi- 
nion it won't do, then?“ 

Ves, Sir,“ again replied the Doctor; his eye 
1 whole time faſtened upon the paſſage which oc- 
cupied his thoughts. 

Why then we are all at a ſtand again ! This js 
worſe than I thought for! So the poor dear girl has 
really no head ?—Hay, Docter : Do ſpeak, pray? 
Dort mind vexing, me. 8ay fo at once, if you 
cant help thinking it.“ | 

Another extorted, “ Yes, Sir,” completely over- 
ſet Sir Hugh; wha imputing the abfent and per- 
plexed air _ which it was pronounced to an un- 


willingneſs 
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. willingneſs to give pain, ſhook him by the hand, and, 
uitting the room, ordered his carriage, and ſet off 
for Etherington. | | . 
Oh, brother,” he cried; © Indiana's the belt 
girl in the world, as weil as the prettieſt ; but,. do 
you know, Dr. Orkborne ſays ſhe has got no breins ! 
So there's an end of that ſcheme ! However, I have 
now thought of another that will ſettle all differ- 
ences.” | 
Mr. Tyrold hoped it was an entire difcontinuance 
of all pupilage and tutorſhip ; and that Dr. Orkborne 
might henceforth be conſidered as a mere family friend. 
No, no, my dear brother, no! 'tis a better 
thing than that, as you ſhall hear. You muſt know 
J have often been concerned to think how glum poor 
Clermont will look when he hears of my will in fa- 
vour of Eugenia; which was my chief reaſon in 
my own private mind, for not caring to fee him be- 
fore he went abroad; but 1 have made myſelf quite 
eaſy about him now, by reſolving to fet little Eu- 
genia upon learning the claſſics. _ a 
Eugenia ! and of what benefit will that prove 
to Clermont? | . 
Why, as ſoon as ſhe grows a little old, that is 
to ſay, a young woman, I intend, with your goc 
will and my filter's, to marry her to Clermont. 
a AN but declared his entire en 
euirrence, if the young le, when they grew up; 
wiſhed for the en, * | 1 
« As to that,” ſaid he, “ I mean to make fare 
work, by having them educated exactly to fit one 
another. I ſhall order Clermont to think of nothing 
but his ſtudies tiff the proper time; and as to Eu- 
genia, I ſhall make her a wife after his own heart, 
by the help of this gentleman; for I intend to bid 
him teach her juſt like a man, which, as ſhe's ſo 
young, may be done from the beginning, the fame 
as if ſhe was a boy.“ Ms | FOE 
He then enumerated the advantages of. this pro- 
ect, which would ſave Clermont from all diſappoint» 
ment, by ſtill making over to him his: whole fortune, 
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with a wife ready formed into a complete ſcholar for 
him into the bargain. It would alfo hinder Eugenia 
from being a prey. to ſome fop for her money, who, 
being no relation, could not have fo good a right to 
it; and it would prevent any affrunt to Dr. Orkborne, 
by keeping him a conſtant tight taſk in hand. 
Mr. Tyrold forbore to chagrin him with any ſtrong 
expoltulation, and he returned, therefore, to Cleves 
in full glee. He repaired immediateiy to the apart- 
ment of the Doctor, who, only by what was now 
ſaid, was apprized of what had paſſed before. Some- 

what, therefore, alarmed, to underſtand that the 
udies of Indiana wercto be relinquiſhed, he exerted 
all the alacrity in his power for accepting bis new 
little pupil : not from any idea of preference ; for 
he concluded the incapacity of Indiana to be rather 
that of her ſex than of an individual; but from con- 
ceiving that his commodious abode at Cleves depend- 
ed upon his retaining one fcholar in the family. Eu- 
genia therefore was called, and the leffons were begun. 

The little girl, who was naturally of a thoughtful 
turn, and whoſe ſtate of health deprived her of moſt 
childiſh: amuſements, was well contented with the ar- 
rangement, and ſoon made a progreſs ſo ſatisfactory 
to Dr. Orkborne, that Sir Hugh, letting his mind 

now reſt from all other ſchemes, became fully and 
happily occupied by the proſecution of his laſt ſug. 
geſtion. - n 
Gr 
CHAP. VIE 


Loft Labour. 


F ROM this period, the families of Etherington 
and Cleves lived in the enjoyment of uninterrupted 
harmony and repoſe, till Eugenia, the moſt juvenile 
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of the let, had attained her fifteenth year. 
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Sir Hugh then wrote to Leipfic, defiring his 
nephew :Lynmere-to return home without delay, 
% Not that I intend,” he ſaid to Mr. Tyrold, 
te marrying them together at this young age, Eu- 
genia being but a child, except in point of Latin; 
though I aſſure you, my dear brother, ſhe's the moſt 
ſenſible of the whole, poor Indiana being nothing to 
her, for all her prettineſs ; but the thing is, the 
ſooner Clermont comes - over, the fooner they may 
begin forming the proper regard.” W 
The knowledge of this projected alliance was by 
no means confined to Sir Hugh and Mr. and Mrs. 
Tyrold ; it was known throughout the family, though 
never publicly announced, and underſtood from her 
childhood by Eugenia herſelf, though Mrs. Tyrold 
had exerted her utmoſt authority to prevent Sir 
Hugh from apprizing her of it in form. Tt was ne- 
vertheleſs, the joy of his heart to prepare the youog 
people for each other : and his ſcheme received every 
encouragement he could defire, from the zeal and 
uncommon progreſs in her ſtudies made by Eugenia 
which moſt happily correſponded with all his in- 
junctions to Leiplic, for the application and acquire- 
ments of Clermont. = 
Thus circumſtanced, it was a blow to him the 
moſt unexpected, to receive from the young bride- 
groom elect, in anſwer to his ſummons home, a pet 
tion to make the tour of Europe, while yet on the 
continent, | | be Sed aft 
„What!“ cried Sir Hugh, © and is this all his _ 
care for us? after ſo-many years ſeparation from his 
kin and kind, has he no natural longings to ſee his 
native land? no yearnings to know his own relations 
Wings „„ 4s 
Eugenia, notwithſtanding her extreme youth, ſe- 
eretly applauded and admired a ſearch of knowledge 
ſhe would gladly have participated ; though ſhe was 
_ hot incurious to ſee the youth ſhe, conſidered as her 
deſtined partner for life, and to whom all her literary 
labours had been directed: for the never - failing me- 
thod of Sir Hugh to ſtimulate her if ſhe was idle, 
1 =... had 
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| Had been to aſſure ber chat, unleſs ſhe worke® 
harder, her couſin Clermont would eclipſe her. 
She had now acquired a decided taſte for ſtudy, 
which, liowever unuſual for her age, moſt fortunately 
reſcued from wearineſs or ſadneſs the ſedentary life, 
Which a weak ftate of heahh compelled her to lead. 
This induced her to look with pleaſure upon Cler- 
mont as the object of her emulation, and to proſe- 
baute every plan for her improvement, with that vi- 
gour which accompanies a purſuit of our own choice; 
the only labour that aſks no relaxation. 
j Steady occupations, ſuch as theſe, kept off all 
} attention to her perſonal misfortunes, which Sir 
ij Hugh had ſtrictly ordered ſhould never he alluded 
= . to; firſt, he ſaid, for fear they ſhould vex her; and 
1 next, left they ſhould make her hate him, for being 
their cauſe. Thoſe incidents, therefore, from never 
eng named, glided imperceptibly from her thoughts; 
end ſhe grew up as unconſcious as ſhe was innocent, 
4hat, though born with a, beauty which ſurpaſſed 
that of her lovely ſiſters, diſeaſe and accident had 
| zobbed her of that charm ere the knew me poſſeſſed 
| It. But neither diſeaſe nor accident had power over 
| ber mind; there, in its pureſt proportions, moral 
be:uty preſerved its firſt energy. The equanimity 
of her temper made her ſeem, though a female, born 
to be a practical philoſopher ; her abilities and her 
Fentiments were each of the higheſt claſs, uniting 
the belt adorned intellects with the beſt principled 
Vir ves, | 
The diſſatisfaction of Sir Hugh with his nephew 
reached not to prohibition : his conſent was painful, 
but his remittances were generous, and Clermont had 
three years allowed hjm for his travels through Eu- 
rope. Fn | We Ones: 
5 Wer this permiſſion was no ſooner granted than the 
'baronet again became dejected. Three years 2 
"peared to him to be endleſs: he could hardly per. 
Juade himſelf to look forward to them with expeQta 
tion of liſe; and all the learned labours he had pro- 
moted fremed vain and unpromiſing, ill requiting * 
e 8 I. tous, 
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 toils; and ſtill leſs anſwering his hopes. Even the 
ſttudious turn of Eugenia, hitherto bis firſt delight, 
he now thought ſerved but to render her unſociable; 
andithe time ſhe devoted to ſtudy, he began to regret 
as loſt to himfelf; nor could he ſuggeſt any poſſible 
 confolation for his drooping ſpirits; till it occurred to 
him that Camilla might again enliven him. 
Tliis idea, and the order for his carriage, were the 
birth of the ſame moment; and, upon entering the 
ſtudy of Mr. Tyrold, he abruptly exclaimed, « My 
dear brother, I mult have Camilla back! Indiana 
ſays nothing to amuſe me; and Eugeniz'isſo bookiſh, 
I might as well live with an old woman ; which God 
forbid I ſhould object to, only I like Camilla better” 
This requeſt, was by ne means welcome to Mr. 
Tyrold, and utterly diftaſteful to his lady. Camilla 
vas now juſt ſeventeen years of age, and attractively 
lovely; but off a character that called for more at- 
tention to its developement than to its formation; 
though of a diſpoſition ſo engaging, that affection 
kept pace with watehfulneſs, and her fond parents 
knew as little for their own ſakes as for her's how to- 
part with her. | | 
Her qualities bad a-power which,. without con- 
ſciouſneſs how, or conſideration why, governed her 
whole family. The airy thoughtleſſneſs of her nature 
was a ſource of perpetual amuſement ; and, if ſome- 
times her vivacity raĩſed a fear for her difcretion, the 
innocence of ber mind reaſſured them after every » 
alarm. The intereſt which ſhe excited ſervec 10 
render her the firſt object of the houſe ; it was juſt 
| ſhort of ſolicitude, yet kept it conſtantly alive. Her 
* ſpirits were volatile, but her heart was tender; her 
" gaicty had a faſcination ; her perſuaſion was irre- 


-_ - ſiftible. | 


To give her now up to Sir Hugh, ſeemed to Mrs. 
Tyrold rather impoſſible than difagrecable; but he 
was too urgent with his brother to be wholly refuſed. 
She was granted him, therefore, as a gueſt, for the 

three enſuing months, to aid him to diffipate his im- 

mediate diſappointment, from the proeraſtiuated ab- 
*Feiice of Clermont, ; . 
| wy Sir 
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Sir Hugh received back his firſt favourite with all 
the fond glee of a duQtile imagination, which in every 
new good ſees a refuge from every paſt or preſent 
evil. But, as the extremeſt diftaſte of all literature 
now ſucceeded thoſe ſanguine views which had lately 
made it his excluſive object, the firſt words he fpoke 
upon her arrival were, to inform her ſhe muſt learn 
no Latin; and the firſt ſtep which followed her wel- 
come, was a ſolemn charge to Dr. Orkborne, that 
he muſt give her no leſſons. A 
_»» The gaiety, the ſpirit, the playful good h 

of Camilla, had loſt nothiug of their charm by added 
years, though her underſtanding had been ſedulouſſy 
* cultivated, and her principles modelled by the pure 
and practical tenets of her exemplary parents. 


umour 


The 
delight of Sir Hugh in regaining her, conſiſted not 


merely of the renovation of his firlt prejudice in her 4 


favour; it was ſtrengthened by the reſtoration it af- 


-forded his own mind to its natural ſtate, and the relief 
of being diſburthened of a taſk he was ſo ill cal- 
- culated to undertake, as ſuperintending, in any ſort, 
intellectual purſuits. 4x; 


- CHAP. VIII. 
New Projetts. 
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Tu E barenet . would, at length, have enjoyed 
perfect contentment, had he not been molefted by 
the teaſing ſpirit of Miſs Margland, now daily at 
work in propoling a journey to London, and in re- 

reſenting as an indiſpenſable duty, that the young 
{dies ſhould ſee and be ſeen, in a manner ſuitable to 


their fituation in life. 


___ Miſs Margland, equally void either of taſte or of 
- reſources for the country, had languiſhed and fretted 


- away twelve years in its boſom, with no other open- 
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ing to any ſatisfaction beyond a maintenance, 


except 
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what ſhe ſecretly nouriſhed in her hopes, that, when 
her beautiful pupil was grown up, ſhe ſhould accom» 
pany her to the metropolis. Her former connections 


and acquaintance in high life ſtill continued to be the 


ſtationary pride of her heart, the conftant theme of 
her diſcourſe, and the perpetual alluſion of ſome la- 

mentation and regret. This excurſion, therefore, in 
proſpeR, had been her ſole ſupport during her re- 
tirement; nor had ſhe failed to inſtruct her fair diſ- 
ciple to aid her ſcheme, though ſhe had kept from 
her its private motive. it 
_ Moſt ſucceſsfully, indeed, had ſhe inſtilled into the 
youthful breaſt of Indiana, a wondering curioſity to 
ſee the place which-ſhe deſcribed as the ſole reſidence 


of elegance and faſhion, and an eager impatience to 


exhibit there a perſon which ſhe was aſſured would 
meet with uniyerſal homage. | 
But neither the exhortations of the governeſs, nor 
the wiſhes of her pupil, could in this point move Sir 
Hugh. He had a fixt averſion to London, and to 
all public places, and had conſtantly ſome diſaſter to 
relate of every viſit he had accidentally made to them. 


The amuſements which had decided his partiality for 


the country were now, indeed, no longer within his 
reach; but his ſanguine temper, Which occaſionally 
entertained him with hopes of a recovery, determined 
him always to keep upon the right ſpot, he ſaid, for 
ſport, in caſe of any ſudden and favourable change 
in his health. _ 87 "Y 

Upon the viſit of Camilla, Miſs Margland grew 


yet more urgent, expecting through her powerful 


influence to gain her point. She ſtrove, therefore, 
to engage her interceſſion, but Camilla, careleſs, eaſy 
and gay, had no wiſh about the matter, and could 


not be brought into the cabal. 


This diſappointment. ſo much ſoured and provoked 


Miſs Margland, that ſhe loſt the uſual diſcretion ſhe 


had hitherto praQtiſed, of . her remonſtrances 
ugh alone. Such 


opportunities, indeed, weary of the uſe ſhe made of 
hem, the baronet contrived daily to leſſen; but every 
SS. | F . n meeting 8 
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meet ing now, whether public or private, was ſeized 
alike for the ſame purpoſe, and the neceſſity of 
bringing the young ladies out, and the duty of thinking 
of their eftabliſhment, were the ſentences with which 
he was ſo regularly aſſailed, that the moment he ſaw 
her he prepared to hear them, and commonly with 
an heavy ſigh anticipated their fatigue to his ſpirits. 
No arguments, however, relative to diſpoſing of 
the young ladies, had any weight with him; he had 
long planned to give Eugenia to Clermont Lynmere,. 
and he depended upon Edgar Mandlebert for In- 
diana, while with regard to Camilla, to Keep her 
unmarried, that he might-detain her under his own 
roof, was the favourite wiſh of his heart. Never- 
theleſs, this perpetual perſecution became by degrees 
inſupportable, and, unuſed to be deaf to any claimant, 
he was upon the point of conſtrained compliance, 
when his paſſion for forming ſchemes came again to 
his aid, upon hearing that Edgar Mandlebert, after 
a twelremonth's abſence, was jult returned to Ether- 
. ington. Fs. 
| This youth had been making the tour of England, 
Wales, and Scotland, with Dr. Marchmont, who 
had been induced by Mr. Tyrold to relinquiſtt all 
other avocations, and devote to him his whole time. 
Sir Hugh haſtening, upon this news, to the par- 
ſonage-houſe, faid : * Don't imagine, brother, I am 
going to make any comphint againſt Mrs. Margland, 
for ſhe is an excellent governeſs, and I have no fault 
to find with her, except her making too many ob- 
jections, which I take to be her worlt part; but as 
every body has fomething, it would be very unfair 
to quarrel with her for ſuch a mete nothing, eſpecially 
"as ſhe can't help it, after ſo many years going on 
the ſame way, without coming to a ſtop; but the 
thing 1 have thought of now may ſet it all to rights, 
which I hope you'll approve, and efpecially my 
| iter.” . "Ry 44.3 
_ He then explained, that as he 2 fixt upon 
marrying Eugenia to Clermont Lyhmere, ſhe waa 
nt o completely under the care of, Dr. Orkborne, 
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zu order to make her fit for the young ſcholar, that 
Miſs Margland was of little or no uſe to her. He 
meant, therefore, to bring forward immediately the 
mirriage of Iudiana with young Mandlebert, and 
then to aſſe Miſs Margland to go and Iive with them 
entirely, as he could very well ſpare her: „“ This,“ 
he continued, “ Indiana can't object to, from the 
point of having had her fo long; and young Mr. 
Edgar's remarkably complaiſant, for ſuch" a young 
_ youth, which I faw a great while ago. By this 
means, Mrs. Marpland will get her main end of 
ing to London, which ſhe may ſhow off to the 
young bride, without my budging from home, Lord 
Help me! being a thing I don't much Eke, to be 
taken about to dances and ſhews, now that T am not 
2 boy; ſo then Camilla will be left to ftag with me, 
for my own companion; which I affure you I defire 
no better, though ſhe knows no more, as the Doctor 
tells me, of the clafſics, than my old ſpaniel ; which, 
to give every one his due, is much the fame with 
my ſelf.“ 
Mr. Tyrold, with a very unpleaſant aſtoniſhment, 
enquired further into his meaning concerning Man- 
dlebert; but his ſurpriſe ended in a ſmile, when he 
heard the juvenile circumſtances upon which alone 
Sir Hugh built his expectations. Lo argue with 
him, however, was always fruitleſs; he had found 
out, he faid, the intentions of Edgar from the firſt, 
„and he came now to invite him to paſs a month at 
Cleves, for the ſake of cutting the courtſhip ſhort, 
by letting him fee Indiana every day, fo that no 
time might be loft in coming to the concluſion. 
The firſt wiſh of the ſectet heart of Mr. Tyrold 
Was, that one of its own daughters ſhould be the 
choice of his ward; he did not, therefore, totally 
unmoved, hear this project for Indiana, though its 
baſis was fo little alarming. . | . 
-* Edgar, who was now juſt of age, was receivi 
the lait cares of his en and ting into — 
ou hands his fortune and affairs. He was at Ether- 
© *Ington, at preſent, only for that purpoſe, Beech | 
uk being already fitted up for his refidence. - 
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dially made his invitation: (“ Beſßides myſelf,” he 
cried, © whom I only mention firſt, as being maſter 
of the houſe, which I hope is my. excuſe for it, you 
will meet three very good young girls, not to mention 
Dr. Orkborne and Miſs Margland, who are rather 
not of the youngeſt at preſent, whatever they 

have been in former times; and they will all, myſelf 


included, make you as welcome as themſelves.” 


Edgar accepted the propoſal with pleaſure, and 


agreed to wait upon him the next. day, Mr. Tyrold 
8 that they ſhould tranſact their mutual 
buſineſs at Etherington, by morning rides. 

At dinner Sir Hugh told the family at Cleves thi 
new gueſt they were 1o ſoon to expect, aſſuring them 
he was become a very fine young gentleman, and 
bidding Indiana, with a bguficant nod, hold * her 
head. 

Indiana wanted no charge upon this ſubject; ſhe 
fully underſtood the views of her uncle, and it was 
nom ſome years ſince ſhe had heard the name of 
Beech-Park without a ſmile or a bluſn. 

Upon the arrival of the young man, Sir Hugh 


where he received him with an hearty welcome, and, 
in the flutter of his ſpirits, introduced him to them 
all, as if this bad been his firſt appearance in the 
family ; remarking, that a full week of ſhyneſs 
might be ſaved, by mak ing acquaintance with the 
Whole ſet in a clump. 
From eagerneſs irrepreſſible, he began with la- 
diana, apologiſing when he had done, by ſaying it 
was only becauſe ſhe was oldeſt, havingithe advantage 
of three weeks over Camilla: For which, how- 
ever, he added, I muſt beg pardon of Mrs. Marg- 
land and Dr. Orkborne, who, to be ſure, mult be 
5 N much older.” _ 


He next preſented him to Camilla; and, — 


| whine him apart, begged, in -a whiſper, that he 


would not ſeem to notice the uglineſs. of Eugenia, 


We, he vas never mentioned in her beariogs, 


= 
22 


Sir. Hugh, defiring to ſpeak with him, moſt cor- 


> ns Se; his houſehold to meet him in the hall, | 
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by his particular order; „though, to be ſure, he 
added, * ſince the ſmall-pox, ſheꝰsgrown plain Cnough, 
in point of beauty, 2 how pretty ſhe was 
before. - However, ftie's a remarkably goed girl, and 
with regard to Virgil and thoſe others will poſe you 
in a ſesond, for aught I know to the contrary, being 
but an indifferent jndge in things of that ſort, from 
leaving off my own- ſtudies rather ſhort, on account 
of the gout; beſides ſome other reaſons.” + 
Edgar afſured him theſe introductions were by no 
ans neceſſary, a fingle twelvemonth*s abſence * 
very inſufficient to obliterate from his memory his beſt 
and earlieſt friends. | "hah 
Edgar Mandlebert was a young man who, if poſ- 
ſeſſed neither of fortune nor its expectations, muſt 
from his perſon and his manners have been as attractive 
to the young, as from his morals and his conduct to 
thoſe of riper years. His diſpoſition was ſerĩous and 
meditative; but liberal, open, and candid. - He ws 
obſervant of the errors of others, and watehed 
till he nearly eradicated his ewn. But though with 
difficulty be beſtowed admiration, he diffuſed both 
in words and deeds, ſuch general amity and good 
will, that if the ſtrictneſs of bis character inſpired 
general reſpect, its virtues could no leſs fail engaging 
the kinder mode of affection. When to merit of a 
ſpecies · fo rare were added a fine eſlate and a la 
independent fortune, it is not eaſy to decide whether 
in proſperity or deſert he was moſt diſtinguiſned. 
The firſt week which he ſpent at Cleves, was paſſed 
with a gaiety as unremitting as it was innocent. All 
parties felt his arrival as an acquiſition: Indiana 
thought the hour of public exhibition, long promiſed 
by Miſs Margland, at length faſt approaching; Ca- 
milla, who eſcaped all expeQation for herſelf, from 
being informed of what was entertained by her couſin, 
enjoyed the tranquil. pleafure of undeſigning friend- 
hip, unchequered either by hope or fear 3 Eugenia 
met with a reſpect for her acquirements that re- 
doubled her ambition to increaſe them; Sir Hugh 


| Jooked forward with joy to the happy diſ- 
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4 _»e of Indiana, and a blameleſs riddance of Miſs 
argland z who, on her part, with an almoſt bound» 
leſs ſatisfaction, ſaw her near return to a town life, 
from. the high favour in which ſhe flood with the 
ſuppaſed bride elect; even Dr. Ork borne, though 
he diſdained with ſo young a ſcholar to enter into 
much. philological difquibrion, was gratified by a 
pe: which afforded a little relief to the ſtores of 
is burthened memory, from authorizing ſome occa- My 
ſional utterance of the learned recollections, whi 2 
for many years had encumbered it without ve 1 
Edgar, mean while, obliging and obliged, receive 4 
pleaſure from them all; for though not blind to an 
of their imperfections, they had not a merit which 
he failed to diſcern. > n Ha 
_ - 'The ſecond week opened with a plan which pro- 
miſed aſcene more lively, though it broke it into the 
calm retirement of this peaceful party. Lionel, who 
was now at Etherington, to ſpend his univerſity va- 
cation, rode over to Cleves, to inform Edgar, that 
there would be a ball the next evening at Northwick, 
at which the officers of the * * regiment, which 
Was quartered. in the neighbourhood, and all the 
Ho 2 and belles of the county, were expected to aſ- 
ſemble. | 17 IONS? eee 
Miſs Margland, who was preſent, ſtruck with 
n deſire that Indiana might make ber firſt public ap- 
moe in the eounty, at a bali where Edgar might 
e her partner, went inſtantly to Sir Hugh to impart 
the idea. Sir Hugh, though" averſe to all public 
places, conſented to the plan, from the hope of ae- 
celerating the affair; but declared, that if there was 
any amuſement, his little Camilla ſnould not be left out. 
Eugenia, won by the novelty of a firſt expedition of 
"this ſort, made her own requeſt to be included; 
Lionel undertook to procure tickets, and Miſs Mar- 
5 gland had the welcome labour of arranging their 
:dreſs, for which Sir Hugh, to atone for the ſhortnels -- 
of the time, gave her powers unlimited. ' » 532 | 
+ Indiana was almoſt diſtracted with joy at this event. 
Margland aſſured her, that now was the me» 


; 


Sir,” ſaid the, “ fo condncive towards a right un- 


endif _#® 


ment for fixing, her conqueſt of Mandlebext, by 
adroitly diſplaying to him the admiration the conld 
not but excite, in the*numerous ſtrangers before 
whom ſhe would appear; the gave her various in- 


ſtructions how to ſet off I n to moſt advan» 


tage, and ſhe delighted Sir Hugh with affurances of 
what this evening would effect: “ There is nothing, 


derſtanding between perſons of faſhion, ag a ball. A 
leman may ſpend months and months in this 
ivy way in the country, and always think one qu 
will do as well as another for his declarstion g 5 

when he ſces a young lady admired and noted by 
others, he falls naturelly into making her the fame 


compliments, and the affair goes into a regular train, 


without his alnioft thinking of it.“ a 

Sir Hugh liftened to this doctrine with every de- 
fire to give it credit ; and though the oceupat ions 
the toilette left him alone the whole of the aflembly 
day, he was as happy in the proſpect of their diver- 


fion, as they were themſelves in its preparation. 


When the young ladies were ready, they pode 
to t Artment of the baronet, to ſhewthemfelves, 


and to take teave. Edgar and Lionel were pps 
to meet them upon the ſtairs. Iodiana had nebel 
yet looked fo lovely; Camilla, with all her zttrac- 
tions, was eclipſed ; and Eugenia could only have 


ſerved as a foil, even to thoſe who had uo pretenfions _ -- 


to beauty.” 4 ae 


Edgaf, nevertheletz, asked Camilla to dance Wit 
bim; ſhe willingly, though not without wonder, con- 
ſented. Lionel defired the hand of his fair couſin; 
but Tndlani, ſelf.deſtined $0 Edgar, whoſe addreſs 
to Camila, ſhe had not heard, made him no anſwer, 
and ran on to preſent herſelf to her uncle; who, 
fruck with admiration as he beheld her, cried © In- 
diana, my dear, you really look prettier than Teculd 
even have gueſſed; and yet I always knew there was 
no fault to be found with the outßde; nor indeed 
with the infide neither, Mr. Mandlebert, fo I don't 
mean any thing by that; only, by uſe, one is apt to 
Pur the outſide firſt,” c 
* ; Lionel 


* 
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Lionel was now hurrying. them away, when IJ 
Hugh calling to Edgar, ſaid: © Pray, youn 
Mandlebert, take as much care of her as rale ; 
which Jam ſure you will do of your own accord, 

Edgar, with ſome ſurpriſe, anſwered, he ſhould 
be happy to take whatever care was in his power of 
all the ladies; . but, added he, © for my own par» 
vegan ebarge- to-night; I have engaged Miſa Ca- 

as”? 7 

And how. came you to do that? Don't 
know I let them all ga on purpoſe for the ſak 
your dancing with Indiana, which I mean as a par- | 
ticularfavour ?? 

Sir,“ replied Edgar, a little embarraſſed, you 
are very good; but as Lionel cannot dance with his 
ſiſters, he has engaged Miſs Lynmere himſelf.” 
Pha, pho, what do you mind Lionel for? not 
but what he's a very good lad; only 1 had rathen 
have you and Indiana dance together, which I dare 
ſay ſo had ſhe.” 

Edgar, ſomewhat. diftreſſed, looked at Camilla 2 
« O, as to me,“ cried ſhe, gaily, “pray let me take 

mm chance; if I ſhould not dance at all, thyſſWwhole. 
will be ſa new to me, that I am ſure of entertain- 
ment.. 

« You are the deſt good gi irl, without the ſmalleſt 
exception, ſaid Sir Hugh, 2 that ever I have known 
in the world; and fo you always.were-; by which I. 
mean nothing as to Indiana, who is juſt ſuch another, 

except in ſome points: and. ſo here's her hand, young 
Mr. Mandlebert, and if you think you-ſhall meet a 
| omg partner at the ball, I beg when you get her. 
there, you will tell her ſo fairly, and give her up. 
Edgar, who had hardly yet looked at her, was. 
n himſelf ſtruck with . unuſual reſplendence of 
her beauty, and telllng Camilla he ſaw ſhe was glad 
to be at liberty, proteſted he could not but rejoice. 
to be ſpared a deciſion for himſelf, where the e 
would * been ſo difficult. 
Well chen, now go,“ cried the delighted ba- 
75 rough 5 Lionel will find himſelf a partner, I have 
: 5 ne 
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no Yqubt, becauſe he is nothing particular in point 
of thyneſs ;' and as to Camilla, ſhe'll want nothing 
but to” hear the fiddlers to be as merry as à grig, 
which what it is I never knew: ſo I have no econ» 
rern, added he, in a low voice, to Edgar, “except 
for little Eugenia, and poor Mrs. Margland; for 
Eugenia being ſo plain, which is no fault of her's, 
on aceount of the ſmall-pox, many a perſon - ma 

- overlook her from that objection; and as to M 

Margland, being with all theſe young chickens, I 
am afraid people will think her rather one of the 
oldeſt for a dancing match; which I ſay in ne diſ- 
reſpect, for oldneſs gives one no choice.“ "I 


CHAP. IX. 
"New Characters. 


Tur dancing was not yet begun, but the eom- 
pany was met, and the ſprightly violins were em- 
ployed to quicken their motions, when the Cleves 
party entered the ball room. They were diſtin» 
guiſhed immediately by a large party of officers, who 
aſſured Lionel, with whom they were acquainted, 
that*they had 1mpatiently-been expectee. 
1 ſhall recompenſe you for waiting, anſwered 

he, in a whiſper, “ by introducing you to the rich 
heireſs of Cleves, who now makes her firſt appear- 
ance from the nurſery ; though no! upon farther 
thoughts, I will only tell you ſhe is one of our ſet, 
and leave it to your own ingenuity to find her out. 
While this was paſſing, Indiana, fluttering with 
all the ſecret triumph of conſcious beauty, attended 
by Edgar, and guarded by Miſs Margland, walked 
up the room, through a crowd of admiring ſpec- 
tators; in whom a new figure, without half her 
lovelineſs, would have excited the ſame curioſity, that 


her extreme 4nexpericuce attributed ſolely to here 
r culiar 
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culiar charms. .. Camilla and Eugenia followed rather 
as- if in her train, than of her party; but Lionel 
kept entirely with the officers, inſiſting upon their 
gueſſing which was the heireſs ; to whom, while he 
purpoſely miſled their conje&ures, he urged them 
to make their court, by enumeratiag the preſent 
poſſeſſions of Sir Hugh, and her future expectations. 
„Camilla, however, paſſed not long , unnoticed, 
though the ſplendor of Indiana's appearance caſt her 
at firſt on the back ground; a circumſtance which, 
by impreſſing her with a ſenſation of inferiority, di- 
veſted her mind of all perſonal conſiderations, anc 
ave to her air and countenance a graceful ſimplicity, 
a diſengaged openneſs, and a guilelefs freedom from 
affectation, that rendered her, to the obſervant eye, 
as captivating upon examination, as Indiana, from 
the firſt glance, was brilliant and alluring. And 
thus, as they patroled the room, Indiana excited an 
unmixt admiration, Camilla awakened an endleſs va- 
riety of remark ; while each being ſeen for the firſt 
time, and every one elſe of the company for at leaſt 
the ſecond, all attention was their own, whether for 
eriticiſm or for praiſe. To Indiana this anſwered, in 
fulfilling her expectations; by Camilla, it was un- 
heeded, for, not awaiting, ſhe did not perceive it; 
yet both felt equal ſatisfaqtion. The eyes of Ca- 
milla ſparkled with delight as ſhe ſurveyed all around 
her the gay novelty of the ſcene; the heart of In- 
diana beat with a pleaſure wholly new, as ſhe diſ- 
covered that all ſurrounding her regarded her as the 
objet 
Eugenia, meanwhile, had not even the negative 
felicity to paſs unobſerved; impertinent witticiſms 
upon her face, perſon and walk, though not uttered 
fo audibly as to be diſtinctly heard, ran round the 
room in a confuſed murmur, and produced à diſ- 
tion for ſneering in the ſatirical, and for tittering 
in the giddy, that made her as valuable an acquiſition 
to the company at large, who collect for any amuſe- 
ment, indifferent to its nature, as her fair couſin 


proved to the admirers of beauty, and her faſter ts 


* 
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the developers of expreſſion. She was ſhielded; how- 
ever, herſelf, from tl undeſerved mortrfications, by 
not ſuſpecting any were meant for her, and by a 
mind delightedly pre-occupied with that ſudden ex- 
panſion of ideas, with which new ſcenery and new 
9 charm a youthful imagination. 

When they had taken two or three turns up ind 

down the room, the ſaunterers were called upon to 
give place to the dancers. Edgar then led out In- 
diana, and the maſter of the ceremonies — 
Major Cerwood to Camilla. 
. Zegenia, wholly left out, became the — 
charge of Miſs Margland; ſhe felt no reſentment of 
nepleQ; for ſhe had formed no ſpecies of expectation. 
She looked on with perfect contentment, and the 
motley and quick chapging group afforded My ample 
entertainment. * 

Miſs Margland was not ſo paſſive; ſhe ſeized the 
opportunity of inveighing very angrily againſt the 
miſmanagement of Sir Hugh: „If you had all,” 
ſhe cried, ** been taken to town, and properly brought 
out, according to my advice, ſuch a diſgrace as this 
could never have happened; every body would have 
known who you were, and then, there is no doubt, 
you might have had partners enough ; however, 1 
heartily. hope you won't be aſked to dance all the 
evening, that he may be convinced who was in the 
right; beſides, the more you are tired, the more you 
may ſee, againſt another time, Miſs Eugenia, chat it 
is better to liſten a little to people's opinions When 
they ſpeak only for your own advantage, than t go 
on with juſt the ſame indifference, as if 2 * 
proper perſon to conſult with.“ e 


Eugenia was too well amuſed to heed this eiten Eg 
trance; and long accuſtomed to hear the wich d 
Miſs Margland without profit or pleaſure, her B 
received its found, but her attention included not * 3 


purpoſe. 
© Indiana and Camilla, in this public ery 
1 themſelves with all the merits, and all the 
ults common to a firſt exhibition. The ſpectaters 
* ſuch occaſions, though never * obſcrvant, 
are 


VT 


* 1 


| ready made, and an eſtabl 


are never afterwards ſo lenient. Whatever fails i@ 
attributed to modeſty, more winning than the ut- _ 


molt ſucceſs of excellence. Timidity ſolicits that 
meroy which pride is moſt gratified to grant; the 
bluſhes-of -juvenile ſhame: atone for the deficiencies 
which cauſe them; and aukwardneſs itſelf, in the 


| unfounded terrors of -youth, is periaps more intereſt- 


than grace. 

Indiana could with difficulty keep to the figure of 
the dance, from the exulting, yet unpractiſed cer- 
tainty of attracting all eyes; and Camilla perpetually 
turned wrong, from the mere flutter of fear, which 
made her expect ſhe ſhould never turn right. Major 


Cerwood, her partner, with a-view to encourage her, 
was profuſe in his compliments but, as new'ts what 


the heard as what ſhe performed, ſhe was only the 
more confuſed by the double claim to her attention. 
Edgar, meanwhile, was moſt aſſiduous to aid his 


fair partner. Miſs Margland, though ſcarcely even 
ſuperficial in general knowledge, was converſant in 


the practical Yetafl of the haekneyed mode of form- 


ing matrimonial engagements ; ſhe judged, therefore, 


rightly, that her pupil would. be ſeen to moſt advan- 


tage, in the diſtinction of that adulation by which 
new beholders would ſtamp new value on her charms. 
From the time of his firſt - boyiſh gallaptry, 0n.the 

had never ſo 


ill:fated-birth-day of Camilla, Indiana 
much ſtruck young Mandlebert, as while he attended 


her up the aſſemnbly- room. Miſs Margland obſerved 


this with triumph, and propheſied the · ſpeedieſt con · 


| cluſion, to her long and weary ſojourn at Cleves, in 


the much wiſhed for Journ to London, with a bride 
ment ready formed. 

When the two firſt dances were over, the gentle- 
men were deſired to whange, partners. Major Cer- 


',, wood aſked the hand of Indiana, and Edgar repaired 


to Camilla: Do you bear malice?” he cried, with 


a ſmile, or may I now make the claim that Sir 


Hugh relinquiſhed for me? 


þ % O yes, anſwered ſhe, with . when in- 
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was any body ale, that would dance with me after- 
warda, - inſtead of that Major.“ 

J dare believe, ſaid * laughing, “there are 
many bodies elſe, who would oblige you, if your de- 
claration were heard. But what has the Major done 

to you? Has he admired you without knowing how 
to keep his own counſel ?”? 

« No, no; only he has treated me like a country . 
ſimpleton, and made me 28 many fine ſpeeches, as 
if he had been talking to Indiana.“ 

« Mou think, then, Indiana would have ſwallowed 
flattery with leſs difficulty?“ 

« No, indeed? but I think the ſame things ſaid 
to her would no longer have been ſo extravagant.“ 

Edgar, to whom the ſun-beams of the mind gave 
a a glow which not all the ſparkling rays of the brigliteſt 
eyes could emit, reſpected her modelty too highly to 
combat it, and dropping the ſubject, UTE what. 
-was become of Eugenia. 

O poor Eugenia!“ cried ſhe, © 1 fee nothing 
of her, and Jam very much afraid ſhe has had no 
better partner all this time than Miſs Margland:” - 

Edgar, turning round, preſently diſcerned her; 
ſhe was ſtill looking on, with an air of the molt per- 
fect compoture, examic.ng the various parties, to- 
tally without ſuſpicion of the examination the was 
herlelf ſuſtaining : while Miſs Margland wag*vainly 

pouring in her ears obſervations, or” exhortativns 
- evidently of a complaining nature. 

There is ſomething truly reſpectable,“ ſaid Ed- 
gar, in the innate plulolophy with which ſhe bears 

fuch neglect.“ 

„Vet I wiſh it were put leſs to the — * ſaid 

Camilla. I would give the world nnn would 
take her out!“ F ; 

Lou don't think ſhe would dance“? \ 
O yes, ſhe would | her lameneſs is no page - "RN 
ment; for ſhe never thinks of it. We all learnt to- 
«gether'at Cleves. Dancing 'gives her a little more 
-exertion, and therefore a little more fatigue than 

other people, but that is all.” ._ 
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After theſe two dances then "= 
& Will you be her partner?” interrupted Ca- 
milla, O go to her at once! immediately! and 
you will give me twenty times more pleaſure thanl 
can have in dancing myſelf,” 

She then flew to a form, and eagerly ſeated herſelf 
where ſhe percervcd the firſt vacancy, to ſtop any 
debate, and enforce his conſent. 

The dance, which had been delayed by a diſpute 
about the tune, was now beginning. Edgar, looking 
after her with affected reproach, but real admiration, 
aſked the hand of Eugenia; who gave it with readi- 
neſs and pleaſure; for, though contented as a ſpec- 
tatreſs, ſhe experienced an agreeable ſurpriſe in be- 
coming a party engaged. 

Camilla, happy in her own good humour, now 
looked at her neighbours ; one of which was an el- 
derly lady, who, wholly employed in examining and 
admiring the performance of her own danghters, ſaw 
- nothing elſe in the room. The other was a gentle- 
man, much diſtinguiſhed by his figure and appear- 
ance, and dreſſed ſo completely in the extreme, of 
faſhion, as more than to border upon foppery. The 
eaſe and negligence of his air denoted a ſelf. ſettled 

ſuperiority to all about him yet, from time to time, 
there was an archneſs in the glance of his eye, that 
promiſed, under a deep and wilful yeil of conceit and 
aſſectation, a ſecret diſpoſition to deride the very 
follies he was practiſing. He was now lounging 
againſt the wainſcot ; with one hand on his fide, 
and the other upon his eye-lids, occupying the ſpace, 
without uſing the ſeat, to the left of Camilla. 

Miſs Margland, perceiving what ſhe regarded as 
a fair vacancy, made up to the ſpot, and ſaying, 
« Sir, by your leave,” was preparing to take poſ- 


ſeſſion of the place, when the gentleman, as if with- 


out ſeeing her, dropt ſuddenly into it himſelf, and, 
pouring a profuſion of eau ſuave upon his handker- 
chief, exclaimed : © What a vaſtly bad room this is 
For dancing!“ 
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Camilla, concluding herſelf addreſſed, turned 
round to him; but, ſeeing he was ſniffing up the 
N N without looking at her, imagined he meant 
to ſpeak to Miſs Margland. 

Miſe Margland was of the ſame opinion, and, with 
ſome pique at his ſeizing thus her intended ſeat, ra- 
ther ſharply anſwered : “ Yes, Sit, and it's a vaſt 
bad room for not dancing; for if every body would 
dance that ought, there would be accommodation 
ſufficient for other people.” bs... 

„ Incomparably well obſerved !”? cried he, eol- 


lecting ſome bonbons from à bonboniere, and ſwal- 


lowing one after another with great rapidity: * But 
won't you fit down ? You mult. be enormouſly tired. 
Let me ſupplicate you to. fit down.“ 

Miſs Margland, ſuppoſing he meant to make 
amends for his inattention, 'by delivering up the 
place, civilly thanked him, and faid ſhe ſhould not 
be ſorry, for ſhe had ſtood a good while. 

„% Have:you, indeed?“ cried he, ſprinkling ſome 
jeſſamine drops upon his hands; “how horribly abo- 
minable? Why don't ſome of thoſe Mercuries, thoſe 
Ganymedes, tboſe waiters, 1 believe you call them, 
get you a chair!“ 

Miſs Margland, exceſſively affronted, turned her 
back to him; and Camilla made an offer of her own. 
ſeat-;. but, as ſhe had been dancing, and would pro- 
bably dance again, Miſs Margland would-not let her 
riſe. 2 

4 Shall I call to one of thoſe Barbarians, thoſe 
Goths, thoſe Vandals ?“ cried the ſame gentleman, 
who now was ſpirting lavender water all about him, 
with grimaces that proclaimed forcibly his opinion of 
the want of perfume in the room: © Do pray let 
me barangue them a little for you” upon their inor- 
dinate want of ſenſibility.“ | 

Miſs Margland deigned not any anſwer ; but of 
that he took no notice, .and , preſently called out, 
though without raiſing his voice, „Here, Mr. 
Waiter ! Purveyor, Surveyor, or whatſoever other 
title © pleaſe thine ear, art thot deaf? why doſt net 

| E bring 
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amazing hard of hearing! Shall I call again? Waitet, 
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bring this lady a chair? Thoſe people are moſt 


J fay ' ſtill ſpeaking rather lower than louder ; 
Don't I ſtun you by this ſhocking vociferation ?” 
« Sir, you're vaſtly—obliging !“ cried Miſs Mar- 
gland, unable longer to hold filence, yet with a look 
and manner that would much better have accorded 
with vaſtly —impertinent. 
She then purſued a waiter herſelf, and procured a 
l chair. 
Caſting his eyes next upon Camilla, he examined 
her with much attention. Abaſhed, ſhe turned a 
her head: but not chooſing to loſe his object, he 


called it back again, by dani laying, v6 Tow 


is Sir Hugh? 

A good deal ſurpriſed, ſhe 3 Do you 
know my uncle, Sir?” 

« Not in the leaſt, ma am, he coolly anſwered. 


| — Camilla, much wondering, was then forced into 


converſation with Miſs Margland: but, without 
paying any regard to her ſurpriſe, he preſently ſaid, 
4 It's moſt extremely worth your while to take a 
glance at that immitably. good figure. Is it not ex- 
quiſite? Can you ſuppoſe any thing beyond it?“ 

Camilla, looking at the perſon to whom he pointed, 
and who was ſufficiently ludicrous, from an air of 
vulgar ſolemnity, and a dreſs ſtiffly new, though 
completely old-faſhioned, felt diſpoſed to join in his 


laugh, had ſhe not been diſconcerted by the mingled 


liberty and oddity of his attack. 
Sir,“ ſaid Miſs Margland, winking at her to 


be ſilent, though eager to anſwer in her ſtead, * the 
mixt company one always meets at theſe public balls, 


makes them very unfit for lagies of faſhion, for there?s 
no Knowing who one may either dance with or ſpeak 
S Io 
60 Vaſtly 8 ma' am, cried he; er 
dropping his eyes, not to look at her. 
Miss Margland, perceiving this, bridled reſent- 
fully, and again talked on with Camilla; till another 


1 ned them. © pra, 8 * 
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he, I do intreat you look at that group! Is it not 
compare? If ever you held a pencil in your life, 
F beg and beſeech you to take a memorandum of 
that tall may- pole. Have you ever ſeen any thing ſo 
exceſſively deleQable ?”? | 
Camilla could not forbear . ſmiling ; but Mis - 
Marg land, taking all reply upon herſelf, faid : 
& Caricatures, Sir, are by no means pleaſing for young 
ladies to be taking, at their firſt coming out: one 
does not know who may be next, if once they get 
into that habit!“ | 5 
© Immeaſurably well ſpoken, ma' am,“ returned he; 
and, riſing with a look of diſguſt, he ſauntered to 
another part of the room. | 
Miſs Margland, extremely provoked; ſaid ſhe was 
ſure he was — Iriſh fortune hunter, dreſſed out in 
all he was worth; and charged Camilla to take no 
manner of notice of him. | | 
When the two ſecond dances were over, Edgar, 
conducting Eugenia to Miſs Margland, faid to Ca- 
milla: * Now, at leaſt, if there is not a ſpell againſt. 
it, will you dance with me?“ 
% And if there is one, too,“ cried ſhe, gaily; 
for I am perfectly diſpoſed to help breaking it.“ 
She roſe, and they were again going to take their 
places, when Miſs Margland, reproachfully calling 
after Edgar, demanded what he had done with Mis 
Lynmere? _ | 
At the ſamt moment, led by Major Cerwood; who 
was paying her in full all the arrears. of that gallantry 
Miſs Margland had taught her to regret hitherto 
miſſing, Indiana joined them; the Major, in making 
his bow, lamenting the rules of the aſſembly, that 
compelled him to relinquiſh her hand. * 
Mr. Mandlebert,“ ſaid Miſs Margland, “ you 
fee Miſs Lynmere is again diſengaged.” 
Les, ma'am,” anſwered Edgar, drawing Ca- 
milla away; „ and every gentleman in the room will 
be happy to ſee it too.“ KB? 
Stop, Miſs Camilla!“ cried Miſs Margland;; 
* I thought, Mr. Mandlebert, Sir Hugh had put 
Mis Lynmere under your prote&ion-2?* © 
A E. 3 ; it 
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O it does not ſignify !” ſaid Indiana, colouring 
high with a nc wraiſed ſenſe of importance; *I don't 
at all doubt but one or other of the officers will take 
care of me.“ | | 

Edgar, though ſomewhat diſcoricerted, would ſill 
' have procecded | but Camilla, alarmed by the frowns 

of Miſs Margland, begged him to lead out her couſin, 
and, promiſing to. be in readineſs for the next two 
dances, glided back to her ſeat, He upbraided her 
in vain ; Miſs Margland looked pleaſed, and Indiana 
was fo much piqued, that he found it neee ſſary to di- 
rect all his attention to appeaſing her, as he led her 
to join the dance. . 

A gentleman now, eminently diſtinguiſhed by per- 
ſonal beauty, approached the ladies that remained, 
and, in the wolf relpecl ful manner, began converſing 
with Miſs Margland; whi received his attentions ſo 

ratefully, that, when he teld her he only waited to 
Fc the maſter of the ceremonies at leiſure, -in order- 
to bave the honour of begging the hand of one of 
her young ladies, his civilities fo. conquered all her 
pride of etiquette, that ſhe aſſured him there was no 
fort of occaſion for ſuch a formality, with a perſon 
of his appearance and manners; and was bidding 
Camilla riſe, who was. innocently preparing to obey, 
when, to the ſurpriſe of them all, he addreſſed him- 
ſelf to Eugenia. | Oy 

There!“ cried Miſs Margland, exultingly, when 

they were gone; © that gentleman is completely a 
gentleman, I ſaw it from the beginning. How dif- 
ferent that impertinent fop that ſpoke to us juſt now ! ' 
He has the politeneſs to take out Miſs Eugenia, be- 
cauſe he fees plainly nobody elſe will think of it, ex- 
cept juſt Mr. Mandlebert, or ſome ſuch old acquaint- 
ance.” 

Major Cerwood was now advancing: towards Ca- 
milla, with that ſpecies of ſmiling and bowing man- 
ner, which is the uſual precurſor of an invitation to 

aà fair partner; when the gentleman whom Miſs 4 
Margland had juſt called an impertinent fop, with a q 
ſudden ſwing, not to be cluded, caſt himſelf bee = 
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the Major and Camilla, as if he had not obſerved his 


approach; and ſpoke to her in a voice ſo low, that, 
though ſhe concluded he aſked her to dance, ſhe 
could not diſtinaly hear a word he ſaid. 

A good deal confuſed, ſhe looked at him for an 
explanation; while the Major, from her air of at- 
tention, ſuppoſing himſelf too late, retreated. 

Her new beau then, careleſsly ſeating himſelf by 
her ſide, indolently (aid : © What a heat! I have not 
the molt dittant idea how you can bear it!“ 

Camilla found it impoſlible to keep her eounte- 
nance at ſuch a refult of a whiſper, though ſhe com- 
plied with the injunctions of Miſs Margland, in 
avoiding mutual diſcourſe with a ſtranger of fo ſhowy 
an appearance. 


„Vet they are dancing on,” he continued, “ juſt 
as if the Greenland ſnows were inviting their exer- 
ciſe ! I ſhould really like to find out what thoſe 

people are made of. Can you poſſibly imagine their 


eompoſition ?”? 


: 


Heedleſs of receiving no anſwer, he ſoon after 
added: © I am valtly glad you don't like dancing.” 
«© Me?” ciied Camilla, ſurpriſed out of her 
eaut ion. | 
“Ves; you hold it in antipathy, don't you??? 
% No, indeed! far from it.” 
* Don't you really?“ cried he, ſtarting back 
* that's amazingly extraordinary! ſurpriſing in the 
extreme! Will you have the goodnefs to tell me 
what you like in it?“ PR 7 
Ain,“ interfered Mifs Margland, * there's no- 
thing but what's very natural in a young lady's tak- 
ing pleafure in an elegant accompliſhment; provided 
me is ſecure from any improper partner, or com- 
pany.“ a | ET 
© Irrefragably juſt, ma' am!“ anſwered he; af- - 
ſecting to take a pinch of ſauff, and turning his 
head another way. . | 
Here Lionel, haſtily running up to Camilla, whiſ- 
pered, , I have made a fine confafion among the 
red. coats about the heireſs of Cleves ! I þave put 
them all upon diſſerent ſcents. “ _ Sans 
3 Tg: | 
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He was then going back, when a faint img from- 
the neighbour of Camilla detained him; * Look, I 
adjure you,“ cried he, addreſſing her, “if there's? 
not that delightful creature again, with his bran-new- 
clothes ? and they fit upon him ſo tight, he can't 
turn round his vaſt ly droll figure, except like a puppet 
with one jerk for the whole body. e is really au- 
immenſe treat: I ſhould like, of all things in nature, 
to know who he can be.“ 

A waiter then paſting with a glaſs of water for a 

lady, he ſtopped him in his way, exclaiming : © Pray, 
my extremely good friend, can you tell me who that- 
agreeable perſon is, that flands there, with the air. 
of a poker ?” 
Ves, Sir,“ anſwered the man; „I Ls him- 
very well. His name is Dubſter. He's quite a 
gentleman to my knowledge, and has very good fore 
tunes.“ 

“Camilla, cried Lionel, “ will you have him ſor 


2 partner?“ And, immediately haſtening up to him, 


he ſaid two or three words in a low voice, and aged 
back to the dance. 

Mr. Dubſter then walked up to her, and, with an 
air conſpicuouſly aukward, ſolemnly ſaid, So you 
want to dance, ma' am?“ 

Convinced he had been ſent to her by Lionel, but 
by no means chuſing to diſplay herſelf with a figure 
diſtinguiſhed only as a mark for ridicule; ſhe looked 
down to conceal her ever-ready ſmiles, and ſaid ſhe 
had been dancing ſome time. 

« But if you like to dance again, ma'am,” aid 

he, I am very ready to oblige you.“ | 
 - She now ſaw that-this offer had been requeſted as 
a favour; and, while half provoked, half diverted, 
grew embarraſſed how to get rid of him, without in- 
volving a neceſſity to refuſe afterwards Edgar, and 


every other; for Miſs Margland had informed her of 


the general rules upon theſe occaſions. - She looked, 
therefore, at that lady for counſel ; while her neigh- _ 

bour, ſticking his hends in his ſides, ſurveyed him Bo 
from -& to foot, with an n of ſuch un- 4 
#5 * | diſguiſcs®: 
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diſguiſed amuſement, that Mr. Dubſter, who could 
not help obſerving it, caſt towards him, from time 
to time, a look of the molt angry is hare? ; 
Miſs Margland approving, as well underſtanding. 
the appeal, now authoritatively interfered, ſaying : 
« Sir, I ſuppoſe you know the etiquette in public 
places?“ | - | 
« The what, ma'am?” cried he, ſtaring. 
« You know, I ſuppoſe, Sir, that no young lady 
of. any conſideration dances with a gentleman that 18 
a-ftranger to her, without he's brought to her by the 
maſter of the ceremonies ?” | 
« O as to that, ma'am, I have no objection. . PI 
ſee for him, if you've a mind. It makes no dif- 
. to me. 
And away he went. | | ; 
_ « 85 you really intend dancing with him?“ cried 
Camilla's neighbour. © T will be a vallly good fight.” 
I have not the moſt remote conception how he will 
bear the pulling and joſtling about. Bend he cannot 
but I am immenſely afraid he will break. I would 
give fifty guineas for his portrait. He is indubitablx 
ut together without joints.” | 
Mr. Dubſter now returned, and, with a look of 
ſome diſturbance, ſaid to Mifs Margland : “ Ma'amy 
I don't know which is the maſter of the ceremonies. 
h can't find him out; for I don't know as ever l ſee 
im.“ * 6 . 
0 pray,” cried Camilla eagerly, © do not take 
the trouble of looking for him; 'twill anſwer no 
purpoſe.” | | | 
Why I think ſo too, ma'am,” ſaid he, miſun- 
derftanding her; for as I don't know the gentle. ” 
man myſelf, he could go no great way towards mak 
ing us better acquainted with one another: ſo we 
may juſt as well take our ſkip at once.” 88 
Camilla now looked extremely fookſh ; and Miſs 
Margland was again preparing an obſtacle, when 
Mr. Dubſter ſtarted one himſelf. © The wort is, 
cried. he, “ have loſt one of my gloves, and I am 
ire I had two when I came, I ſuppoſe I may 
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have dropt it in the other room. If you ſhan't 
mind it, I'lt dance without it; for I don't mind 
thoſe things myſelf of a ſtraw. D“ 

„0! Sir,” cried Miſs Margland, “ that's fuch a 
thing as never was heard of. I can't poſſibly conſent 
to let Miſs Camilla dance in ſuch a manner as that.” 

„Why then, if you like it better, ma'am, I'll 
go back and look for it.” 

Again Camilla would have declined giving him 
any trouble; but he ſeemed perſuaded it was only 
from ſhyneſs, and would not liſten. © Though the 
worſt is,” he ſaid, “ you're loſing ſo much time, 
However, I'll give a good hunt; unleſs, indeed, that 
gentleman, who is doing nothing himſelf, except 
looking on at us all, would be kind enough to lend 
me his.“ | 

“J rather fancy, Sir,” cried the gentleman, im- 
mediately recovering from a laughing fit, and ſur- 
veying the requeſter with ſupercihous contempt; “ I 
rather fuſpeA they would not perfectly fit you.“ 

„% Why then,“ cried he, 1 think I'll go and 
aſk Tom Hicks to lend the a pair ; for it's a pity to 
let the young lady loſe her dance for ſuch a ſmall 
trifle as that.“ | 

Camilla began remonſtrating ; but he tranquilly 
walked away. OTE. | 

% You are ſuperlatively in the good grates of for- 
tune to-night,” cried her new friend, © ſyperlatively 
to a degree : you may not meet with ſuch an inva- 
luably uncommon object in twenty luſtres.“ 

% Certainly,” ſaid Miſs Margland, * there's a 
great want of regulation at balls, to prevent low 
people from aſking who they will to dance with them. 
It's bad enough one can't keep people one knows 
nothing of from ſpeaking to- one.” 

„ Admirably hit off! admirable in the extreme ““ 
he anſwered; ſuddenly twiſting himſelf round, and 
beginning a whiſpering converſation with a gentle- 
man on his other fide. 

Mr. Dubfter ſoon came again, ' ſaying, ſomewhat 2 

dolorouſly, ** I have looked high and low for my 
8 _— | | glove, 
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woe, but Iam no nearer. I dare ſay ſomebody 
has picked it up, out of a joke, and put it in their 

ocket. And as to Tom Hicks, where he can be 
id, I can't tell, unleſs he-has hanged himſelf ; for 
I can't find him no more thau my glove. However 
I've got a boy to go and get mea pair; if all the 
ſhops a*n't ſhut up.” | 

Camilla, fearing to be involved in a neceſſity of 
dancing with him, expreſſed herſelf very ſorry for 
this ſtep ; but, again miſconceiving her motive, he 
begged her not to mind it; ſaying, © A. pair of 
gloves here or there is no great matter. All I am 
concerned for is, putting you off ſo long from hav- 
ing a little pleaſure, for I dare ſay the boy won't 
come till the next two batches ; ſo if that gentleman, 
that looks ſo particular at me has a mind to jig it 
with you a bit himſelf, in the interim, I won't be 
his hindrance,” 

Receiving no anſwer, he bent his head lower down, 
and ſaid, in a louder voice, Pray, Sir, did you 
hear me ?” 

Sir, you are ineffably. good!“ was the reply; 
wMWout a look, or any further notice. 

Much aſfronted, he ſaxd no more, but ſtood pout- 
ing and ſliſf before Camilla, till the ſecond dance 
was over, and another general ſeparation of partners 
took place. © I thought how it would be, ma'am,” 
he then cried; “ for I know it's no ſuch eaſy matter 
to find ſhops open at this time of night; for if peo- 
ple's *prentices can't take a little pleaſure by now, 
they can't never.“ 

Tea being at this time ordered, the whole party 
collected to remove to the next room. Lionel, ſee- 
ing Mr. Dubſter ſtanding by Camilla, with a rap- 
turous laugh, cried, Wal, ſiſter, have you been 
danging 2? | 

Camilla, though laughing too, reproachfully ſhook. / 
her head at him; while M.. Dubſter gravely ſaid, | 
* It's no fault of mine, Sir, that the lady's a fitting 
ſtill; for I come and offered myſelf to her the mo- 

ment you told me ſhe-wanted a pattner 3. but I hap- 
7 . | . pened 
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pened of the misfortune of loſing one of my gloves, 
and not being” able to find Tom Hicks, I've been 
waiting all this while for a boy as has promiſed to get 


me a pair; though, 1 ſuppoſe he's fell down in the 


dark and broke his ſkull, by his not coming. And, 


indeed, if that elderly lady had not been fo particu- 


lar, I might as well have done without; for, if I 
had one on, nobody would have been the wiſer but 
that t'other might have been in my pocket,” 

This ſpeech, ſpoken without any ceremony in the 
hearing of Miſs Margland, to the viſible and undiſ- 


guiſed delight of Lionel, ſo much enraged her, that, 


haſtily calling him aſide, ſhe peremptorily demanded 
how he came to bring ſuch a vulgar partner to his 
ſiſter? I 

* Becauſe you took no care to get her a better,“ 
he anſwered, heedleſsly. 6 . 


Camilla alſo began to remonſtrate; but, without i 


hearing her, he courteouſſy addreſſed himſelf to Mr. 

Dubſter, and told him he was ſure Miſs Margland 

and his ſiſter would expect the pleaſure of his com- 
ny to join their party at tea. 

| 5 Miſs Margland ed in vain; Mr. Dubs 

bowed, as at a compliment but his due; obſerving 

he ſhould then be cloſe at hand for his partner; and 


they were proceeding to the tea- room, when the 


finer new acquaintance of Camilla called after Mr. 


Dubſter: Pray, my good Sir, who may this 


* 


Signor Thomaſo be, that has the honour to ſtand fo. 


high in your good graces ?”? | 

| % Mine, Sir?“ cried Mr. Dubfter ; “ I know no 
Signor Thomaſo, nor Signor nothing elſe neither: 

ſo I don't know what you mean.” 


Did not I hear you dilating, my very good Sir, 


upon certain Mr. Tom ſomebody!“ 


« What, I ſuppoſe then, Sir, if the truth be 


known, you would ſay Tom Hicks ?” 3 
e Very probably, Sir; though I am not of the 
fiſtaccuracy as the gentleman's nomenclator.” 


„ What ? don't you know him, Sir? why he's 


Then, 


the head waiter . 
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Then, following the reſt of the party, he was 
placed, by the aſſiſtance of Lionel, next to Camilla, 
in utter defiance of all the angry glances of Mils 
Margland, who herſelf invited the handſome partner 
of Eugenia to join their group, and reaped ſome 
conſolation in his willing civilities; till the attention 
of the whole aſſembly was called, or rather com- 
manded by a new object. : 

A lady, not young, but {lill handſome, with an 
air of faſhion eaſy almoſt to infolence, in a complete 
but becoming undreſs, with a work-bag hanging on 
her arm, whence ſhe was careleſsly knotting, en- 
tered the ball-room alone, and, walking ſtraight 
through it to the large folding glaſs doors of the 
tea-room, there ſtopt, and took a general ſurvey of 
the company, with a look that announced a decided 
ſuperiority to all ſhe ſaw, and a- perfect indifference 
to what opinion ſhe incurred in return. 

She was immediately joined by all the officers, 
and ſeveral other gentlemen, whoſe eagerneſs to ſhew 
themſelves of her acquaintance marked her for a 
man of ſome conſequence ; though ſhe took little 
other notice of them, than that of giving to each 
ſome frivolous commiſſion; telling one to hold her 
work-bag; bidding another fetch ber a- chair; a 

third, aſk for a glaſs of water; and a fourth, take 
care of her cloak. She then planted herſelf juſt 
without the folding- doors, declaring there could be 
no breathing in the ſmaller apartment, and ſent about 
the gentlemen for various. refreſuments; all which 
ſhe rejected when they arrived, with extreme contempt, 
and a thouſand fantaitic grimaces. | 

The tea-table at which Miſs Margland preſided 
being neareſt to theſe folding doors, ſhe and her party 
heard, from time to time, moſt of what Wag aid, 
eſpecially by the newly arrived lady; who, though | 


ſhe now and then ſpoke for ſeveral minutes in a 


laughing whiſper, to ſome one ſhe called to her fide, / ; 
uttered moſt of her remarks, and al her commands 
quite aloud, with that ſort of deliherat2 eaſe. which 


Hs — 21 to the moſt determined negligence of who 


* heard, 


been 
heard, or who eſcaped hearing her, who were pleaſed 


or who were offended. | 
Camilla and Eugenia were ſoon wholly engroſſed _ 
by this new perſonage ; and Lionel, ſeeing her ſur- 
rounded by the moſt faſhionable men of the aſſembly, 
forgot Mr. Dubſter and his gloves, in an eagerneſs 
to be introduced to her. | 
Colonel Andover, to whom he applied, willingly 
gratified him: „Give me leave, Mrs. Arlbery,“ 
cried he, to the lady, who was then converſing with 
General Kinfale, to pre ſent to you Mr. Tyrold.“ 
For Heaven's ſake, don't ſprak to me juſt now,“ 
cried ſne; © the General is telling me the molt in- 
tereſting thing in the world. Go on, dear General!““ 
Lionel, who, if guided by his own natural judg- 
ment, would have conceived this to be the height of 
i breeding or of 1gnorance, no ſooner ſaw Colonel 
Andover bow in ſmiling ſubmiſſion to her orders, 
than he concluded himſelf all in the dark with reſpect 
to the laſt licences of faſhion : and, while content- 
edly he waited her leiſure for his reception, he ran. 
over in his own mind the triumph with which he 
ſhould carry to Oxford the neweſt flouriſh of th® 
bon ten. | 
In a few minutes, after gaily laughing with tie- 
General, ſhe turned ſuddenly to Colonel Andover,. 
and, ftriking him on the arm with her fan, ex- 
claimed: © Well, now, Colonel, what is it you: 
would fay 2” | 
Mr. Tyrold,”” he anfwered, © is very ambitious: 
of the honour of being introduced to you.“ 
„With all my heart. Which is he?“ And then, 
nodding to LionePs bow,“ Vou live, I think,” ſhe 
added, in this netghbourhood ? By the way, Co- 
lonel, how came you never to bring Mr. Tyrold to 
me before? Mr. Tyrold, I flatter myſelf you intend 
10 take this very ill.“ | | 
Lionel was beginning to expreſs his ſenſe of the 


loſs be had ſuffered by the delay, when, again, 


patting the Colonel, Only look, I beg yon,” ſhe 
eried, at that inſupportable Sir Sedley Clarendel! 
r how 
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bow he ſits at bis eaſe there!] amuſing his ridiculous 
e with every creature he fees. Yet what an ele- 
oſture the animal has found out! I make no 
Tanks he would as ſoon forfeit his eſtate as give up 
that attitude. IT muſt make him come to me imme- 
. diately for that very reafon ;—do go to him, good 
Andover, and fay I want him directly.“, 

The Colonel obeyed ; but not fo the gentleman he 
addreſſed, who was the new acquaintance of Camilla. 
He only bowed to the meſſage, and, kiſſing his hand 
acroſs the room to the lady, deitred the Colonel to 
tell her he was ineffably tired ; but would inconteſt- 
1 ably have the honour to throw himſelf at her i feet the 
| next morning. 

„% O, intolerable !”” cried ſhe, “ he grows morg 
conceited every hour. Yet what an agreeable wretch 
it is! There's nothing like him. I cannot poſſibly 
do without him. Andover, tell him if he does not 
come this moment he kills me.” 

| « And is that a meſſage,” aid General Kinſale, 

13 « to cure him of being conceited ?” | 

| O, Heaven forbid, my good General, I ſhould 

| cure him! That would utterly ſpoil him. His con- 
ceit is preciſely what enchants me. Rob him of 
that, and you loſe all hold of him.” | 

« Is it then neceſſary to keep him a fop, in n 
to retain him in your chains?“ | 

O, he is not in my chains, I promiſe you. A 
fop, my dear General, wears no chains but his own. 
However, I like to line him, becauſe he is fo hard 
to be got; and I am fond of converſing with him, 
becauſe he is ſo ridiculous. Fetch him, therefore, 
Colonel, without delay.” | 

This ſecgfd embaſſy prevailed ; he ſhrugged his 
ſhoulders, *but aroſe to follow-the Colonel. 

« See, madam, your victory!“ ſaid the General. 
* What would not a military man give for ſuch talents 8 
of command?“ 7 

* Ay, but look with what magnificent tardineſs v 
he obeys orders! There is ſomething quite irrefiſtible | 

in bis impertinence; tis ſo conſcious and ſo picquant, 
1 think, General, tis a BY like my own,” . 
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Sir Sedley now advancing, ſeized the back of a 
chair, which be twirled round for a reſting place to 
his elbow, and exclaimed, “ You know yourſelf in- 
vincible !”” with an air that ſhewed him languidly 
pred for her reproaches: but, to his own ſur- 
priſe, and that of all around him, ſhe only, with a 
ſmile and a nod, cried, * How- do do?“ and imme- 
diatcly turning wholly away from him, addreſſed her- 
felt to Colonel Andover, deſiring him to give her 
the hiſtory of who was in the tea-room. 

At this time a young Enſign, who had been en- 
gaged at a late dinner in the neighbourhood, ſtroamed 
into the ballroom, with the moſt vifible marks of- 
his unfitneſs for appearing in it; and, in total igno- 
rance of his own condition, went up to Colonel An- 
dover, and, clapping him upon the back, called out, 
with a loud oath, „Colonel, I hope you have taken 
care to ſecure to me the prettieſt little young angel 
in the room ? > You know with what ſincerity I deſpiſe: 
an old hag. 

'The - with ſome concern, adviſed him to 
retire ; but, iuſenſible to his counſel, he uttered oath» 
upon oath, and added, © I'm not to be played upon, 


Colonel. Beauty in a pretty girl is as neceſſary an 


ingredient, as honour in a brave ſoldier; and I could 
find in my heart to fink down to the bottom of the 
Channel every fellow without one, and every dæar 


creature without the other.“ 


| Then, 1 in defiance of all remonſtrance, he flag 
gered into the tea- room: and, after a ſhort ſurvey, 
ſtopt oppoſite to Indiana, and, [wearing aloud ſhe 
was the handſomeſt angel he had cver beheld, begged 
her hand without further ceremony ; aſſuging her he 
had broken up the belt party that had yet been made 
for him in the county, merely for the joy of dancing 


with her. 
Indiana, to whom not the ſmalleſt doubt of the 


truth of this aſſertion occurred; and who, not ſuſ- 


pecting he was intoxicated, thought his manner the 


moſt ſpirited and gallant ſhe had ever ſeen, was 
oy AcoepHing his offer: . Edgar, who. ſaw - 


her 
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ker danger, ſtarted up, and exclaimed; © This lady, 
Sir, is engaged to dance the next two dances with 
me. 7” 

The lady did not tell me ſo, Sir!“ cried the 
Enſign, firing. | 

« Miſs Lynmere,” replied Edgar, coolly, „will 
pardon me, that on this occaſion, my memory has- 
an intereſt to be better than her's. I believe it is 
time for us to take our places.“ 

He then whiſpered a brief excuſe to Camilla, and 
hurried Indiana to the ball room. 

The Enſign, who knew not that ſhe. had danced _ 
with him the laſt time, was obliged to ſubmit ;- 
while Indiana, not conjecturing the motive that now 
impelled Edgar, was in a yet brighter blaze of beauty, 
from an exhilarating notion that there was a conteſt 
for the honour of her hand. 

Camilla, once more diſappointed of Edgar, had 
now no reſource againſt Mr. Dubſter, but the non» 
arrival of the gloves ; for he had talked ſo publicly 

of waiting for them to dance with her, that every 
one regarded her as engaged. 5 

No new propoſition being made for Eugenia, Miſs 
Margland permitted her again to be led out by the 
handſome ſtranger. 

When ſhe was gone, Mr. Dubſter, who kept con- 
Rantly cloſe to Camilla, ſaid: * They tell me, 
ma'am, that ugly little body's a great fortune.“ 

Camilla very innocently aſked who he meant. | 

„Why that little lame thing, that was here drink» 
ing tea with you. Tom Hicks ſays ſhe'll have a 
wer of money 

Camilla, * ſiſter was deſervedly dear to dere : 
looked much diſpleaſed; but Mr. Dubſter, not per- 
ceiving it, continued: He recommended it to me 
to dance with her myſelf, from the firſt, upon that 
account. But I ſays to him, ſays I, I had no notion 
that a perſon, who had ſuch a bobble i in their gate, 
would think of ſuch a thing as going to dansing. | 
But there 1 was out, for as to the women, aſking 
your pardon, ma' am, there's nothing will put rap 


© 
_—— 6 
me 
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from their pleaſure. But, however, for my part, I 


had no thought of dancing at all, if it had not been 


for that young gentleman's aſking me; for Pm not- 


over fond of ſuch jiggets, as they've no great uſe in 
'em ; only I happened to be this way, upon a little 
matter of buſineſs, ſo I thought E might as well come 
and ſee the hop, as Tom Hicks could contrive to get 
me a ticket.“ 


This was the fort of diſcourſe with which Camilla 


Was regaled till the two dances were over; and then, 


Begging her to ſit ſtill till he came baek, he quitted 
her, to ſee what he could do about his gloves. 

Edgar, when he returned with Indiana, addreſſed 
himſelf privately to Miſs Margland, whom he ad- 
viſed to take the yonng ladies immediately home z as 
it would not be poſſible for him, a ſecond time, to 
break through 9 of the aſſembly, and Indiana 
muſt, therefore, inevitably accept the young Enſign, 


. who already was following and —_ her, and 
0 


r the ſo- 


whoſe condition was obviouſly improper 


ciety of ladies. 


- Miſs Margland, extremely pleaſed with him, for 
thus protecting her pupil, inſtantly agreed; and, 
collecting her three young charges, haſtened them 


down ſtairs; though the young Enſign, inflamed. 


with angry diſappgintment, uttered the moſt bitter 


lamentations at their ſudden departure; and though» 


Mr. Dubſter, purſuing them to the coach door, called, 
out to Camilla, in a tone of pique and vexation, 
„Why, what are you going for now, ma'am, when 
T have juſt got a new pair of gloves, that I have: 
bought o' purpoſe ?”? | 


1 9 
"CHAP. X. 5 
A Family Breakfaſt. 


IN their way. home, Edgar apologiſed to Camilla 
for again foregoing the promiſed pleaſure of dancing. 


- with her, by explaining the ſituation of the Enſign. 


Camilla, 
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Camilla, internally perſuaded that any reaſon would 
ſuffice for ſuch an arrangement, where Indiana was 
its object, ſcarce liſtened to an excuſe which ſhe 
conſidered as unneceſſary. 

Indiana was eager to view in the glaſs how her 
dreſs and ornaments had borne the ſhaking of the 
dance, and curiouſly impatient to look anew at a 
face and a figure of which no ſelf-vanity, nor even 
the adulation of Miſs Margland, had taught her a 
conſciouſneſs, ſuch as ſhe had acquired from the ad- 
ventures of this night. She haſtened, therefore, to 
her apartment as ſoon as ſhe arrived at Cleves, and 
there indulged in an examination which forbade all 
ſurpriſe, and commanded equal juſtice for the ad- 
mirers and the admired. 

Miſs Margland, anxious to make her own report 
to Sir Hugh, accompanied Camilla and Eugenia to 
his room, where he was ſtill fitting up for them. 

She expatiated upon the behaviour of young Man- 
dlebert, in terms that filled the baronet with ſatiſ- 
faction. She exulted in the ſucceſs of her own mea- 
ſures ; and, ſinking the circumſtance of the intended 


impartiality of Edgar, enlarged upon his dancing, - 


out of his turn, with Indiana, as at an event which 


manifeſted his ſerious deſigns beyond all poſſibility. of 


miſtake. : 
Sir Hugh, in the fulneſs of his content, promiſed 
that when the wedding day arrived, they ſhoald all 
have as-fine new gowns as the bride herſelf. 
The next morning, not conſidering that every one 


elſe would require unuſual repoſe, he got up before 


his cuſtomary hour, from an involentary hope of ac- 


celerating his favourite project; but he had long the 
breakfaſt parlour to himſelf, and became fo fatigued 


and diſcomfited by faſting and waiting, that when 
Indiana, who appeared laſt, but for whom he inſiſted 


upon ſtaying, entered the room, he faid: „ My 


dear, I could really find a pleaſure in giving you a 
little ſcold, if it were not for ſetting a bad example, 
which God forbid ! And, indeed, it's not fo much 
your fault asﬆthe balls, to which I can never be a 
| _ Hucere 
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fincere friend, unleſs it be juſt to anſwer ſome par- 
ticular purpoſe.” -— | 
_ Miſs Margland defended her pupil, and called upon 
Mandlebert for aſſiſtance, which he readily gave. Sir 
Hugh then was not merely appeaſed but gratified, - 
and declared, the next moment, with a marked ſmile 


Bra nc that his breakfaſt had not reliſhed ſo welt 


a twelvemonth, owing to the advantage of not 

ginning till he had got an appetite. 

Soon after, Lionel, galloping acroſs. the park, 
haſtily diſmounted, and 8 into the parlour. 

The zealot for every ſpecies of ſport, the candidate 
for every order of whim, was the light-hearted 
mirthful Lionel. A ſtranger to reflection, and in- 
capable of care, laughter ſeemed not merely the 
bent of his humour, but the neceſſity of his exiſtence: 
he purſued it at all ſeaſons, he indulged it upon all 
occaſions. With excellent natural parts, he trifled 


away all improvement; without any ill temper, he 


_ Tpared no one's feelings. Yet, though not radically 
vicious, nor deliberately malevolent, the egotiſm 
which urged him to make his own amuſement his firſt 
purſuit, facrißccc his beſt friends and firſt duties, if 
they ſtood in its way. | 
Come, my little girls, come!“ cried he, as he 
entered the room; „ get your hats and cloaks as faſt” 
as poſſible ; there is a public breakfaſt at Northwick, 
and you are all expected without delay.” 
This ſudden invitation oecaſioned a general com- 
motion. Indiana gave an involuntary jump; Camilla 
and Eugenia looked delighted; and Miſs Margland 
ſeemed ready to ſecond. the propoſition ; but Sir 
Hugh, with ſome ſurpriſe, exclaimed : © A public 
breakfaſt, my dear boy | why where's the need of 
that, when we have got ſo good. a private one?“ 
O, let us go ! let us go, uncle!” cried Indiana. 


«Miſs Margland, do pray ſpeak to my uncle to let 


us go! 5 
&* Indeed, Sir,” ſaid Miſs Margland, “ it is time 
now, in all conſcience, for the young ladies to. fee a 
little more of the. world, and that it ſhould be ws 
* : | _ wae- 
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who they are, I am ſure they have been immured 
long enough, and I only wiſh you had been at the 
ball laſt night, Sir, yourſelf '”? 

«© Me, Mrs. Margland ! Lord help me ! what 
"ſhould 1 do at ſuch a thing as that, with all this gout 
in my hip!“ 

« You would have ſeen, Sir, the fine effects of 
keeping the young ladies out of ſociety in this man- 
ner. Miſs Camilla, if 1 had not prevented it, would - ' 

have danced with I don't know who; and as to Miſs 
Eugenia, ſhe Was as near as poſſible to not dancing 
at all, owing to nobody's knowing who ſhe Was.“ 
Sir Hugh had no time to reply to this attack, 
from the urgency of Indiana, and the impetuoſity of 
Lionel, who, applying to- Camilla, ſaid: “ Come, 
child, aſk my uncle yourſelf, and then we ſhall go 
at once.? 

Cami readily. made it her own requeſt. | 

« My dear,” anſwered Sir Hugh, I can't be ſo 
- unnatural to deny you a little pleaſure, knowing-you - - 
to be ſuch a merry little whirligig; not but what 

you'd enjoy yourſelf juſt as much at home, if they'd 

let you alone. However, as Indiana's head is fo 

much turned upon it, for which I beg you won't think 

the worſe of her, Mr. Mandlebert, it being no more 

-than the common fault of a young perſon. no older 7 

than her; why, you muſt all go, I think, provided 

you are not ſatisfied already, which, by the breakfaſt 
you have made, I ſhould thiok likely enough to be 

the caſe.” "= 

They then cagerly aroſe, and the ſemales haſtened 
to make ſome change in their dreſs. Sir Hugh, 
calling Eugenia back, ſaid: “ As to you, my little 
 clafſic, I make but ſmall doubt you will be half ready 
to break your heart at miſſing your leſſon, knowing 
hic hc, hoc, to be dearer to you, and for good rea- 

ſons enough, too, in the end, than all the hopping 
and ſkipping in the world; ſo if you had rather ſtay © 
away, don't mind all thoſe dunces; for fo I muſt 
needs call them, in compariſon to you and Dr. Ork- 
"borne, though without the leaſt meaning to under» 
-wlue them.” 
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Evgerya frankly acknowledged ſhe had been much 
miſe the preceding evening, and wiſhed to be a again | 
of the party. 

« Why then, if that's the caſe,” ſaid the baronet, 
the beſt way will be for Dr. Orkborne to be your 
*ſquire ; by which means you may have a little ſtudy 
as you go along, to the end that the leſs time may be 
thrown away in doing nothing.” 

Eugenia, who perceived no objection to this idea, 
aſſented, and went quietly up ſtairs, to prepare for 

ſetting out. Sir Hugh, by no means connecting the 
laughter of Lionel, nor the ſmile of Edgar, with his 
propoſal, gravely repeated it to Dr. Orkborne, 
adding: And if you want a nice pair of gloves, 
Doctor, not that I make the offer in any detriment 
40 your own, but I had fix new pair come home juſt 
before my gout, which, I.can aſſure you, have never 
ſeen the light ſince, aud are as much at your ſervice as 
if 1 had beſpoke them on purpoſe.” | 

"The mirth of Lionel grew now ſo outrageous, that 
Dr. Orkborne, much offended, walked out of the 

room without making any aber er. 

„Tbere 1s Tomething,” cried Sir Hugh, Aer 2 
"pauſe, © in theſe men of learning, prodigious nice to 
deal with ; however, not underſtanding them, in point 

of their mazims, it's likely enough I may have done 
ſomething wrong; for he could not bave ſeemed 
much more affronted, if 1had told him I had fix new 
pair of gloves lying by me, which he ſhould be never 
the better for.” 

When they were all reid] Sir Hugh, callieg to 
Edgar, ſaid: Now as I don't much chuſe to have 
my girls go to theſe fort of places often, which is a 
prudence that I dare fay you approve as much as my- 
Jelf, 1 would wiſh to have the moit made of them at 
once and, therefore, as I've no dcubt but they'll 
rike up a dance, after having eat what they think 
proper, why I would adviſe you, Mr. Man dlebert, 
to let Indiana trip it away till ſhe's heartily tired, for 
elſe ſhe'll never give it up, with a good grace, of her 


own accord. = $ 
« Certainly, 


* 9 


* 

„ Certainly, Sir,“ anſwered Edgar, '** I ſhall not 
Hurry the ladies.” 

O, as to any of the reſt,“ interrupted Sir Hugh, 
< they'll be as ſoon ſatisfied as yourſelf, except“ 
lowering his voice “ Mrs. Margland, who, between 
friends, ſeems to me as glad of one of thoſe freaks, 
as when ſhe-was but ,fixteen ; which how long it is 
ſince ſhe was no. more I can't pretend to ſay, being a 
point ſhe never mentions.” | 

Then addrefling them in general: “I wiſh you a 
good breakfaſt,” he ' crizd, © with all my hearty 
-whichIthink you pretty well deſerve, conſidering you 
go ſo far for it, with one eloſe at your elbgw, bur juſt 

: Taallowed. And ſo, my dear Indiana, I hope you 
won't tire Mr. Mandlebert more than cau't be 
avoided.“ 7 

How came you to engage Indiana again, Man- 
dlebert?“ cried Lionel, in their way to the carriage, 

« Becauſe,” ſaid Miſs Margland, finding he be- 
ſitated, there is no other partner ſo proper for Miſs 
JLuynmere.“ | | 

++ And pray what's the matter with me why am 
not I as proper as Mandlebert?“ 

e HBecauſe you are her relation, to be ſure !”” 

„Well,“ cricd be, vaulting bis horſe, “ if I meet 

but the charming widow, 1 ſhall care for none of 


- 


you.“ 
CHAP. KI. 


A Public Brealfaft. 


"Tar unfitting, however cuſtomary, occaſion of 
: this ſpeedy repetition of public amuſement in the 
town of Northwick, was, that the county affizes 
were now held there : and the arrival of the Judges 
of the land, to hear cauſes which kept life or death 

* * Suſpended, was the fignal for entertainment to the 


— 
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ſurrounding neighbourhood: a hardening of human 


feelings againſt human erimes and human miſeries, at 

Which reflection revolts, however habit may per- 

 **Tevere... . - 

The young men, who rode on firſt, joined the 
ladies as they entered the town, and told them to 
drive ſtraight to the ball-room, here the company 
had affembled, in conſequence of a ſhower of ram 
which had forced them from the public. garden in- 
tended for the breakfaſt. 

Here, as they ſtopt, a poor woman, nearly in 
rags, with one ehild by her ſide, and another in her 
arms, approached the carriage, and preſenting a pe- 
tition, befought the ladies to read or hear her caſe. 
Eugenia, with the ready impulſe of generous afflu- 
ence, inſtantly felt for her purſe ; but Miſs Margland, 
.angrily holding her hand, ſaid, with authority: 
+ Miſs Eugenia, never encourage beggars; you don't 

know the miſchief you may do by it.“ Eugenia re- 
luctantly defifted, but made a ſign to her footman to 
give ſomething for her. Edgar then alighting, ad- 
Vvanced to hand them from the coach, while Lionel 
ran forward to ſettle their tickets of admittance, | 
The woman now grew more urgent in her ſuppli- 
cations, and Miſs Marghnd in her remonſtrances 
againſt attending to them. 
Indiana, who was placed under the care of Edgar, 
enchanted to again diſplay herſelf where ſure of again 
being admired, neither heard nor ſaw the petitioner ; 
but dimpling and ſmiling, do her motions to- 
wards the aſſembly toom: while Camilla, Who was 

laſt, ſtopping ſhort, ſaid: What is the matter, poor 
-woman ?”” and took her paper to examine. 

Miſs Margland, 'foatching it from her, threw it 

on the ground, peremptorily ſaying : “ Miſs Camilla, 
-if once-you begin ſuch a thing as that, there will be 
no end toit; ſo come along with = reſt of your 

company, like other people.” 
She then haughtily proceeded ; bk Camilla, 
brought up by her admirable parents never to pals _ 
ena without inquiry, nor to refuſe giiing at all, 
- becauſe 
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| becauſe ſhe could give but little, remained with the 
poor object, and repeated her queſtion. The wo- 
man, ſhedding a torrent of tears, ' ſaid ſhe was wife 
to one of the priſoners who was to be tried the next 
day, and who expected. to loſe his life, or pe tranſ- 
ported, for only one bad action of ſtealing a leg of 
mutton; which, though ſhe knew it to be a fin, was 
not without excuſe, being a firſt offence, and com- 
mitted in poverty and Gelnefs. And this, ſhe was 
told, the Judges would take into confideration ; but 
her huſband was now ſo ill, that he could not feed on 
the gaol allowance, and not having wherewithal to 
buy any other, would eithe die before his trial, or- 
be too weak to make known his ſad Rory in his own 
behalf, for want of ſome wine or ſome broth to ſup- 
port him in the meanwhile, FA 

Camilla, haſtily giving her a ſhilling, took one of 
her petitions, and promiſing to do all in her power to 
ſerve her, left the poor creature almoſt choaked with 
ſobbing joy. She was flying to join her party, when 
ſhe perceived Edgar at her ſide. “ I came to ſee,” 
cried he, with gliſtening eyes, “ if you were running 
away from us; but you were doing far better in not 
thinking of us at all.” | | 

Camilla „ accuſtomed from her earlieſt childhood te 
attend to the indigent and unhappy, felt neither re- 
treating ſhame, nor parading pride in the office ; ſhe 
gave him the petition of the poor woman, and beg- 
ged he would conſider if there was any thing that 
could be done for her Had. | 

J had received a papertrom herſelf,” he anſwer- 
ed, „before you alighted; and I hope I ſhould not 
Have neglected it: but I will now take yours, that 
my memory may run no riſk.” 

They then went on to the aſſembly room, 

The company, which was numerous, was already 
ſeated at breakfaſt. Indiana and Camilla, now firit 
ſurveyed by day-light, again attracted all eyes; but, 
in the ſimplicity of undreſs, the ſuperiority of Indi- 


ana was no- longer wholly unrivalled, though the ge- 


aeral voice was ſtill ſtrongly in her favour, 


* 
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Indiana was a beauty of ſo regular a caſt, that her 


face had no feature, no look to which criticiſm could 
point as ſuſceptible of improvement, or on hich ad- 
mĩrat ion could dwell with more delight than on the reſt. 
No ſtatuary could have modelled her form with more 
exquiſite ſymmetry; no painter have harmoniſed her 
complexion with greater brilliancy of colouring. 
But here ended the liberality of nature, which, in 
not ſullying this fair workmanſhip by incloſing in it 
what was bad, contentedly left it vacant of whatever 
was noble and deſirable. | | 
The beauty of Camilla, though neither perfect nor 
regular, had an influence ſo peculiar on the beholder, 
it was hard to catch its fault; and the cynic connoiſ- 
ſeur, who might perſevere in ſeeking it, would-invo- 
Juntarily ſurrender the ſtrict rules of his art to the 
predominance of its lovelineſs. Even judgment it- 
ſelf, the cooleſt and laſt betrayed of our faculties, ſhe 
took by ſurpriſe, though it was not till ſhe was ab- 
Tent the ſeizure was detected. Her-diſpoſition was 
ardent 1n fincerity, her mind untainted with evil. 
The reigning and radical defect of her character 
an imagination that ſubmitted to no control - prov- 
ed not any antidote againſt her attractiona; it caught, 
by its force and fire, the quick-kindling admiration 
of the lively; it poſſeſſed, by magnetic. pervaſion, 
the witchery to create ſympathy in the moſt ſerious. 
In their march up the room, Camilla was ſpoken 
to by a perſon from the tea - table, who was diſtinct 
from every other, 1 particularly ill dreſſed.; 
and who, though ſhe didMot know him, aſked her 
how ſhe did, with a familiar look of intimacy. She 
Nightly curtſied, and endeavoured to draw her party 
more nimbly on; when another perſon, equally con- 


ſpicuous, though from being accoutred in the oppo- 


ſite extreme of full dreſs, quitting his ſeat, formally 
made up to her, and drawing on a {tiff pair of new 
_ gloves as he ſpoke, ſaid : © So you are come at laſt, 
ma' am! I began to think you would not come at 
all, begging that gentleman's pardon, who told me 
to the contrary laſt night, when Itheught, * L, 
| 8 mere 


here I've bought theſe new gloves, for no reaſon but 
to oblige the young lady, and now I might as well 
not have bought 'em at all.” | 

Camilla, ready to laugh, yet much provoked at 
this renewed claim from her old perſecutor, Mr. 
Dubſter, looked vainly for redreſs at the miſchievous 
Lionel, who archly anſwered : “O, ay, true, ſiſter; 
J told the gentleman, laſt night, you would be ſure 
to make him amends this morning for putting him 

to ſo much expence.” 

I'm ſure, Sir,“ ſaid Mr. Dubſter, „I did not 
ſpeak for that, expence being no great matter to me 
at this time; only nobody likes to fool away their 
money for nothing.” _ | 

Edgar having now, at the end of one of the ta- 
bles, ſecured places for the ladies, Lionel again, in 
defiance of the frowns of Miſs Margland, invited Mr. 
Dubſter to join them: even the appealing looks of 
Camilla ſcrved but to increaſe her brother's ludi- 
crous diverſion, in coupling her with 1o ridiculous a 
companion; who, without ſeeming at all aware of 
the liberty he was taking, engroſſed her wholly. | 

« So I ſee, ma'am,” he cried, pointing to Euge- 
nia, © you've brought that limping little body with 
you again? Tom Hicks had like to have took me in 


finely about ker! He thought ſhe was the great for- 


tune of theſe here parts; and if it had not been for 


the young gentleman, I might have known no bet- 


ter neither, for there's the room in the ſame 
ſcrape at this minute.” WW 2 5 

Obſerving Camilla ard him with an unpleaſant 
ſurpriſe,” he more ſolemnly added: I aſk pardon, 
ma'am, for mentioning the thing, which I only do 
in excuſe for what I ſaid laſt night, not knowing 
then you was the fortune yourſelf.” : 

An eager ſign of filence from Lionel, forbade her 
explaining this miſtake ; Mr. Dubſter, therefore, pro- 
ceeded: 5 

«© When Tom Hicks told me about it, I ſaid at 
the time, ſays I, ſhe looks more like to ſome ſort of 


e an humble young a” brought out of a little 


good- 
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proceeded. . Her rouge was remarka 
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dnature to ſee the company, and the like of 
hat; for ſhe's nat a bit like a lady of fortunes, with 


that nudging look ; and I faid to Tom Hicks, by 
way of joke, ſays 1, if I was to think of her, which I 


don't think I ſhall, at leaſt ſhe would not be much 


in my way, for the could not follow a body much 


about, becauſe of that hitch in her gait, for Pm a 


pretty good walker.” 

Here the ill dreffed man, who had already ſpoken 
to Camilla, quitting his ſeat, ſtrolled up to her, and 
faſtening his eyes upon her face, though without 


bowing, made ſome ſpeech about the weather, with 


the longing freedom of manner of a confirmed old 
acquaintance. His whole appearance had an air of 
even wilful ſlovenlineſs: His hair was uncombed ; 
he was in boots, which were covered with mud ; his 
coat ſeemed to have been deſignedly emerged in 
powder, and his univerſal negligence was not only 


ſhabby but uncleanly. Aſtoniſtied and offetided by 


His forwardneſs, Camilla turned entirely away from 
him. | 1 


rikingly made her app 
ing, again entered. 8 


walked up the room with ame decided air of in- 


difference to all opinion; Tometimes knotting with 


as much diligence and earneſtneſs as if her ſubſiſtence 


depended 5 the Yapidity of her work; and at 


other times ſtopping ſhort, ſhe applied to her eye a 
near-ſighted glaſs, which hung to her finger, and 
intently examined ſome particular perſon or group; 
then, with a look of abſence, as if ſhe had not ſeen 
a creature, ſhe hummed an opera ſong to herſelf, and 

My well put on, 
and her claim to being ſtill a fine woman, though po 
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her prime, was as obvious as it was conſcious: Her 
Fe was more fantaſtic and ſtudied than the night 
efore, in the ſame proportion as that of every other 
perſon preſent was more ſimple and quiet; ang the 
commanding air of her countenance, and the eaſineſs 
of her carriage, ſpoke a confirmed internal aſſurance, 
that her charms and her power were abſolute, 
wherever ſhe thought their exertion worth her 
trouble, | | ; : 
When ſhe came to the head of the room, fhe 
turned about, and with her glaſs, ſurveyed the whole 
company; then ſmilingly advancing to the floveny 
whom Camilla was ſhunning, ſhe called out: O! arg 
yon Ys ? what rural deity could break your reſt ſo 
earl 3 
| 5 None !“ anſwered he, rubbing his eyes; © Tam 
invulnerably aſleep at this very moment ! In the very 
centre of the morphetic dominions. But how bar- 
barouſly late you are! I ſhould never have come to 
this vaſtly horrid place before my ride, if I had ima- 


%ined you could be fo excruciating,” 


Struck with a jargon of which ſhe could not ſuſ- 
pect two perſons to be capable, Camilla turned round 
to her {lighted neighbour, and with the greateſt ſur- 
Priſe recogniſed, upon examination, the moſt brilliant 
beau of the preceding evening, in the worſt drefled 
man of the preſent morniag. | | 5 


The lady now, again holding her glaſs to her eye, 


which ſhe directed without ſeruple towards Camilla 


and her party, faid : Mho have you got there?“ 
Camilla looked haſtily away, and her whole ſet, 
abaſhed by fo unſeaſoned an inquiry, caſt dawn their 
eyes. f 
Hey!“ cried he, calmly viewing them, as if for 
the firſt time himſelf ; Why, PII tell you?” Then 
making her bend to hear his. whiſper, which never- 
theleſs, was by no means intended for her own ear 


alone, he added: Two little things as pretty 


a8 angels, and two others as ugly as—1I fay uo 
more!“ it | | 
. 3 0, 1 
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O, I take in the full force of your metaphor !”? 
cried ſhe, laughing; „and acknowledge the truth 
of its contraſt,” .“. | * 

Camilla alone, as they meant, had beard them; 
and aſhamed for herſelf, and provoked to find Eu- 
genia coupled with Miſs Margland, ſhe endeavoured 
to converſe with ſome of her own ſociety; but their 
attention was entirely engaged by the whiſperers 

nor could ſhe, for more than a minute, deny her own 
curioſity the pleaſure of obferving them. 

They now ſpoke together for ſome time in low 
voices, laughing immoderately at the occaſional ſallies 
of each other; Sir Sedley Clarendel fitting at his 
eaſe, Mrs. Arlbery ftanding, and knotting by his 
ſide. 4 

The officers, and almoſt all the beaux, began to 
crowd to this ſpot; but neither the gentleman nor 
the lady interrupted their diſcourſe to return or re- 
eeive any ſalutations. Lionel, who with much eager- 
neſs had quitted an inſide ſeat at a long table, to pay 
his court to Mrs. Arlbery, eould catch neither her 
eye nor her ear for his bow or his compliment. 

Sir Sedley, at laſt, looking up in her face and 
ſwiling, ſaid: “ A*n*t you ſhockingly tired? 

« Jo death !”” anſwered ſhe, coolly. | 

« Why then, I am afraid, I muſt poſitively do 
the thing that's old faſhioned.”” 25» Tas 

And rifng, and making her a very elegant bow, 
he preſented her his ſeat, adding: There, ma'am! 
1 have the honour to give you my chair—at the riſk 
of my reputation.” _ p . 

« T ſhould have thought,” cried Lionel, now 
getting forward, © that omitting to give it would 
rather have riſked your reputation.” oa 
4 Is it poſſible you could be born before all that 

was over?” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, dropping carelefsly 
upon the- chair as ſhe perceived Lionel, whom ſhe 
honoured with a nod: How do do, Mr. Tyrold ? 
are you juſt come in:?“ But turning again to Sir 
Sedley, without waiting for his anſwer,” © I ſwear, 
you barbarian,” ſhe cried, © you have really almoſt 
« Filled me with fatigue.” | . 
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Have I indeed ?” ſaid he, ſmiling © 
Mr. Dubſter now, leaning over the table, folemnly 


ſaid: I am ſure I ſhould have offered the lady my 


own place, if I had not been ſo tired myſelf ; but 
Tom Hicks over-perſuaded me to dance a bit before 
you came in, ma' am, addrefling Camilla, “for you 
have loſt a deal of dancing by coming fo late ; for 
they all fell to as ſoon as ever they come; and, ay 
I'm not over and above ufed to it, it ſoon makes one 
a little ſtiffiſn, as one may ſay; and indeed, the 
lady's much better off in getting a chair, for one fits 
mighty little at one's eaſe on theſe here benches, with 
nothing to lean-one*s back againſt?” * | 
% And who's that?“ cried Mrs. Arlbery to Sir 
dley, looking Mr. Dubfter full in the face. 

Sir Sedley made ſome anſwer in a whiſper, which 


a 2 highly ae to them both. Mt. 


ubſter, with an air much offended, ſaid to Ca- 
milla: „ People's laughing and whiſpering, when 


one don't know what it's about, is not one of the 


politeſt things, I know, for polite people to do; 
and, in my mind, they ought to be above it.“ 


This reſentment excited Lionel to join in the f 
laugh; and Mr. Dubſter; with great gravity of 


manner, roſe, and ſaid to Camilla: “ When you 
are ready to dance, ma' am, I am willing to be your 
partner, and I ſhan't engage myſelf to nobody elſe; 
but 1 ſhall go to t'other end of the toom till you 
chooſe to ſtand up; for I don't much care to ſtay 


Here, only to be laughed at, when I don't know 
what it's for.“ | t | 


% 
They now all left the table; and Lionel ' eagerly 


begged permiſſion to introduce his ſiſters and couſin 


to Mrs. Arlbery, who readily conſented to the pro- 
poſal. | | 


Indiana advanced with pleaſure into a circle of 


beaux, whoſe eyes were moſt aſſiduous to welcome 


her: Camilla, though a little alarmed in being pre- 


ſented to a lady of ſo ſingular a deportment, had 
pet a curioſity to ſee more of her, that willingly ſe- 
-gended her brother's motion, And Eugenia, to 


k F 4 _ whoſe 
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whoſe early refleQing mind every new character and 
new ſcene opened a freſh fund for thought, if not for 
knowledge, was charmed to take a nearer view of 

what promiſed ſuch food for obſervation. But Miſs 
Margland began an angry remonſtrance againſt the 
8 of Lionel, in thus taking ont of her 
hands the direction of her charges. What ſhe urged, 
however, was vain : Lionel was only diverted by her 
wrath, and the three young ladies, as they had not 
requeſted the introduction, did not feel themſelves 
reſponſible for its taking eſſect. | 

Lionel led them on: Mrs. Arlbery half roſe to 
return their curtfies ; and gave them a reception ſo 
full of vivacity and good humour, that they ſoon 
forgot the ill-will with which Miſs Margland. had 
ſuffered them to quit her; and even loſt all recol- 
lection that it belonged to them to return to her. 
The ſatisfaction of Indiana, indeed, flowed fimply 
from the glances of adwiration which every where 
met her eye; but Eugenia attended to every word, 
and every motion of Mrs. Arlbery, with that ſort 
of earneſtneſs which marks an intelligent child at a 
firſt play; and Camilla, ſtill more truck by the no- 


velty of this new acquaintance, ſcarce/ permitted 


GH 


berfelf to breathe, leſt ſhe ſhould loſe any thing ſhe 


aid. | | 2 
MIS. Arlbery perceived their youthful wonder, 
and felt a propenſity to increaſe it, which ſtrength- 


#& - enced all her powers, and called forth all her faculties. 


Wit the poſſeſſed at will; and, with exertions which 
rendered it uncommonly brilliant, ſhe diſplayed it, 
now to them, now to the gentlemen, with a gaicty 
ſo fantaſtic, a raillery fo arch, a ſpirit of ſatire fo 
_Tealoned with a delight in coquetry, and a certain 
negligence of air ſo enlivened by a whimſical plea- 
ſantry, that the could not have failed to firike with 
. admiration even the moſt hackneyed ſeekers of cha- 
racter: much leſs the inexperienced young creatures 
now preſented to her; who, with open eyes and 
cats, regarded her as a phenomenon, upon 9 5 
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that the ſplendor of her talents equalled the fingu- 
larity of her manners. | 
When the room was prepared for dancing, Major 
Cerwood brought to Indiana Mr. Macderſey, the 
young Enſign who had ſo improperly addrefled her 
at the ball; and, after a formal apology, in his 
name, for what had paſſed, begged the honour of 
her hand for him this morning. Indiana, flattered 
and fluttered together by this ceremony, almoſt for- 
t Edgar, who ſtood quietly but watchfully aloof, 
nd was actually giving her conſent when, meeting 
his eye, ſhe recolle&ed ſhe was already engaged. 
Mr. Macderſey hoped for more ſucceſs another time, 
and Edgar advanced to lead his fair partner to her 
lace, | F 
* Major Cerwood offered himſelf to Camilla; but 
Mr. Dubſter coming forward, pulled him by the el- 
bow, and making a ſtiff low bow, faid : “ Sir, 1 
aſle your pardon, for taking the liberty of giving you 
fuch a jog, but the young lady's been engaged to 
me ever ſo long.” "ſhe Major looked ſurpriſed 3 
but, obſerving that Camilla coloured,” he bowed re- 
ſpectfully and retreated. 5 
Camilla, aſhamed of her beau, determined not to 
dance at al: though ſhe faw, with much vexation, 
upon the general diſperſion, Miſs Margland approach 
to claim her. Educated in all the harmony of con- 
tentment and benevolence, ſhe had a horror of a 
temper ſo iraſeible, that made it a penance to re- 
main a moment in its vicinity. Mr. Dubſter, how- 
ever, left her not alone to it: when ſhe poſitively 
| refuſed his hand, he faid it wad equal agreeable to 
him to have only a little dh of chat with her; and 
compoſedly ſtationed himſelf before her. Eugenia 
had already been taken out by the handſome — 
ger, with whom ſhe had danced the evening before ; 
and Lionel, bewitched with Mrs. Arlbery, enliſted 
himſelf entirely in her train; and with Sir Sedley 
. Clarendel, and almoſt every man of any conſequence 
in the room, declined all dancing for the pleaſure of + 
attending her. | | 4 * F 
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Mr. Dubſter, unacquainted with the natural high 
ſpirits of Camilla, inferred nothing to his own diſad- 
vantage from her ſilence, but talked inceſſantly him- 
ſelf with perfect complacency. 4 Do you know, 
ma'am,” cried he, * juſt as that elderly lady, that, 
I ſuppoſe, is your mamma, took you all away in 
that hurry laſt night, up comes the boy with my new 
pair of gloves! but though I run down dire&ly to 

"tell you of it, there was no making the old lady 
ſtop ; which I was fool to try at ; for as to women, 

I know their obſtinacy of old. But what I grudged 

the moſt was, as ſoon as I come up again, as ill luck 
would have it, Tom Hicks finds me my own t'other 
' glove! So there I had two pair, when I might as 

well have had never a one!“ B 
- Obſerving that Eugenia was dancing, “ Lack a- 
day!“ he exclaimed, * I'll lay a wager that poor 
gentleman has been took in, juſt as I was:yeſterday ! 
He thinks that young lady that's had the ſmall-pox 

ſo bad, is you, ma'am ! *Twould be a fine joke if 
- ſuch a miſtake as that ſhould get the little lame duck, 
as I call her, a huſband ! He'd be in a fine hobble 
when he found he'd got nothing but her ugly face 
for his bargain. Though, provided ſhe'd had the 
rhino, it would not much have ſignified :+ for, as to 
being pretty or not, it's no great matter in a wife. 

A. man ſoon tires of ſeeing nothing but the ſame 

face, if it's one of the beſt.“ 5 E 
Camilla here, in the midſt of her chagrin, could 
not forbear aſking him if he was married ? “ Ves, 
ma'am,” anſwered he calmly, „I've had two wives 
to my ſhare already; ſo I know what I'm ſpeaking 
of; though I've buried them both. Why it was all 
along of my wives, what with the money I had with 
one, and what with the money I had with the other, 

that I got out of buſineſs ſo ſoon.” 

.. © You were very much obliged to them, then?“ 

„Why, yes, ma'am, as to that, I can't ſay to 

the contrary, now that they're gone: but I can't 

ſay I had much comfort with 'em while they lived. 

They was always a thinking they had * | 
N 3 * Wb 
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what they had a mind, becauſe of what they brought 
me; ſo that I had enough to do to ſcrape a little 
matter together, in caſe of outliving them. One of 
dem has not been dead above a twelvemonth, or there 
about; theſe are the firſt clothes I've bought ſince. I 
left off my blacks.” | 

When Indiana paſt them, he expreſſed his admi- 
ration of her beauty. That young lady, ma'am,”? 
he ſaid, „cuts yon all up, ſure enough. She's as 
fine a piece of red and white as ever I ſee. I could 
think of ſuch a young lady as that myſelf, if I did 
not remember that I thought no more of my wife 
that was pretty, than of my wife that was ugly, 
after the firſt month or ſo. Beauty goes for a mere 
nothing in matrimony, when once one's uſed to it. 
Belides, I've no great thopghts at preſent of enter- 
ing into the ſtate again of one while, at any rate, 
being but juſt got to be a little comfortable.“ 

The ſecond dance was now called, when Mrs. 
Arlbery, coming ſuddenly behind Camilla, ſaid, in 
a low voice, Do you know. who you are talking 
with!“ 

«© No, ma' am!“ N | 

4A young tinker, my dear! that's all!'” And, 
with a — nod, ſhe retreated. 

Camilla, half ready to laugh, half to cry, re- 
flrained herſelf with difficulty from running after her; 
and Mr, Dubſter, obſerving that ſhe abruptly turned 
away, and would liſten no more, again claimed her 


for his partner; and, upon her abſolute refuſal, ſur- 


priſed and affronted, walked off in ſilence. She 
vas then finally condemned to the moroſe ſociety of 
Miſs Margland: and inveQives againſt Sir Hugh 
for miſmanagement, and Lionel, with whom now 
that lady was at open war, for impertinence, filled 
up the reſt of her time, till the company was inform 
ed that refreſhments. were ferved in the card room. 


Puhither, immediately, every body flocked, wirh 


as much ſpeed and avidity, as if they had learnt to 


% 


-appreciate the bleſſing of plenty, by the experience _ 
of want. Such is the vacancy of diſſipated pleaſure, _. 
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| that, never ſatisfied with what it poſſeſſes, an open» 


ing always remains for ſomething yet to be tried, 
and, on that ſomething ſtill to come, all enjoyment 
ſeems to depend. | 

The day beginning now to clear, the ſaſhes of a 
large bow-window were thrown up. Sir Sedley Cla- 
rendel fauntered thither, and inſtantly every body 
followed, as if there were no breathing any where 


_ elſe 3 declaring, while they preſſed upon one ano- 


ther almoſt to ſuffocation, that nothing was ſo revive 
ing as the freſh air: and, in a minute, not a creature 
was to'be ſeen in any other part of the room. | 
Here, in full view, ftood ſundry hapleſs relations 
of the poorer part of the priſoners to be tried the 
next morning, who, with ſupplicating hands and 


-eyes, implored the compaſſion of the company, 


whom their very calamities aſſembled for amuſement. 
Nobody took any notice of them; nobody ap- 
peared even, to ſee Them: but, one by one, all 
lided gently away, and the bow-window was pre- 
Fey the only empty ſpace in the apartment. | 
Camilla, contented with having already preſented 


her mite, and Eugenia, with having given her's in 
commiſſion, retired unaffectedly with the reſt; while 


Miſs Margland, ſhrugging up her ſhoulders, aud 


declaring there was no end of beggars, pompouſly 


added, However, we gave before we came in.“ 
Preſently, a paper was handed about to collect 
half guineas for a raffle. A beautiful locket, ſet 
round with pearls, ornamented at the top with a 
little knot of ſmall brilliants, and very elegantly 
ſhaped, with a ſpace left for a braid of hair, or a 


cypher, was produced; and, as if by magnetic 
power, attracted into almoſt every hand the capri - 
cious coin, which diſtreſs, but the moment before 
had repelled. 


Miſs Margland lamented ſhe bad only guineas or 


ſilver, but ſuffered Edgar to be her paymaſter ; pri- 


vately reſolving, that if ſhe won the locket, ſhe would 


remember the debt: Eugenia, amuſed in ſeeing the 


humour of all that was going forward, readily put 
19 ö in; 
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in; Indiana, ſatisfied her uncle would repay the 
expences of the day, with a heart panting from hope 
of the prize, did the ſame ; but Camilla hung beck, 
totally unuſed to hazard upon what was unneceſſary 
the little allowance ſhe had been taught to ſpend 


ſparingly upon herſelf, that ſomething might be al- 
ways in her power to beſtow. upon others. The 


character of this raffle was not of that intereſting 
nature which calls forth from the affluent and eaſy 


reſpec as well as aid: the, prize belonged to no one 


whom adverſity compelled to change what once was 


an innocent luxury, into the means of ſubſſtence; 


it was the mere common mode of getting rid of a 
mere common bauble, which no one had thought 
worth the full price affixed to it by its toyman. She 
knew not, howeyer, till now, how hard to reſiſt was 
the contagion of example, and felt a ſtruggle in her 
ſelf-denial, that made her, when ſhe put the locket 
down, withdraw from the crowd, and reſolve not "” 
look at it again. 

Edgar, who had obſerved her, read her frond 
conflict with an emotion which impelled him to 
follow her, that he might expreſs his admiration 
but he was ſtopt by Mrs. Arlbery, who juſt then 
haſtily attacked her with, What have you done 
with your friend the tinker, my dear?“ 


Camilla, laughing, though extremely: aſhamed, 


ſaid, ſhe knew nothing at all about him. 
Lou talked with him, then, by way of experie 
ment, to ſee how you might like him! yy 
No, indeed! I merely anſwered him hen 1 
dould not help it; but ſtill I thought, at a w_ 
gentlemen only would preſent themſelves +: 

* And how many couple,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, 
ſmiling, do you calculate would, in that caſe, 
Rand vp ?”? 

She then ordered one of the beaux whe attended 
her, to bring her a chair, and told another to fetah 
her the locket. Edgar was again to Ca- 
milla, when Lionel, whoſe deſire to obtain t 
FSiaces of Mrs. N had Tuggeſted: to him an 
anticipation 
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anticipation of her commands, puſhed forward with 
the locket. 

Well, really, it is not ugly,” cried ſhe, uking 
it in her hand: — you put in yet, Miſs Ty- 
rold ?”? | 

% No, ma' am.“ 

O, I am vaſtly glad of that ; for now we will 
try our fortune together.“ 

Camilla, though ſeeretly bluſhing at what ſhe felt 
was an extravagance, could not withſtand this i invi- 
tation: ſhe gave her half guinea. 

Edgar, diſappointed, retreated in ſilence. 

The money being collected, and the names of 
rafflers taken down, information was given, that the 
prize was to be thrown for in three days time, at 
one o'clock at noon, in the ſhop of a bookſeller at 

Northwick. 
Some of the company now departed ; others pre- 
pared fora laſt dance. Miſs Margland defired Lionel 
to ſee for their carriage; but Lionel had no greater 
joy than to difregard her. Indiana aſked earneſtly 
to ſtay longer; Miſs Margland ſaid, ſhe could only 
give way to her requeſt, upon condition her partner 
ſhould be Mr. Mandlebert. It was in vatn ſhe urged 
that ſhe was already engaged to Colonel Andover ; 
Miſs Margland was inexorable, and Edgar, laughing, 
faid, be ſhould certainly have-the whole corps upon 
bis back; but the honour was ſufficient to counter- 

balance the riſk, and he would, therefore, beg the 
Colonel's patience. 
„ Mr. Mandlebert,” ſaid Miſs Margland, I 
know enough of quarrels at balls about partners, and 
ladies changing their minds, to know how to act 
pretty well in thoſe caſes; 1 ſhall deſire, therefore, 
to ſpeak to the Colonel myſelf, and not truſt two 
gentlemen together upon ſuch a nice matter.? 
She then beckoned to the Colonel, who flood at 
a little diſtance, and, taking him apart, told him, 
he Battered herſelf he would not be offended, if 
Miſs Lynmere ſhould dance again with Mr. Mandle- 
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bert, though rather out of rule, as there were par- 
ticular reaſons for it. ? 
The Colonel, with a ſmile, ſaid he perceived\/Mr. 
Mandlebert was the happy man, and acquieſced. 
A general murmur now ran buzzing round the 
room, that Mr. Mandlebert and Miſs Lynmere were 
publicly contracted to each other; and, amongſt 
many who heard with diſpleaſure that the young 
beauty was betrothed before ſhe was exhibited to 
view, Mr. Macderſey appeared to ſuſfer the moſt 
ſerious mortification. 
As ſoon as this dance was over, Edgar conducted 
his ladies to an apartment below ſtairs, and went in 
(ſearch of the carriage. | | | 
He did not return for ſome time. Miſs Margland, 
as uſual, grumbled; but Camilla, perceiving Mrs. 
Arlbery, rejoiced in the delay; and ſtationed her- 
ſelf by her ſide, all alive in attending to the plea- 
ſantry with which ſhe was amuſing herſelf and thoſe 
around her. 2 53.4 
When Edgar, who ſeemed ont of breath from 
running, came back, he- made but ſhort anſwers to 
the murmurs of Miſs Margland ; and, haſtening to 
Camilla, ſaid : “ I have been with your petitioner : 
ſhe has all that can comfort her for the preſent ; 
and I havelearnt the name of her huſband's counſel. 
You will be ſo good as to excuſe me at dinner to 
Sir Hugh. I ſhall remain here till I can judge what 
may be done.” | * 
The attention of Camilla was now effeQually with- 
drawn from Mrs: Arlbery, and the pureſt delight of 
which human feelings are ſuſceptible, took ſudden 
and ſole poſſeſſion of her youthful mind, in the idea 
of being inſtrumental to the preſervation of a fellow- 
creature. 5 S 
Edgar ſaw, in the change, yet brightneſs of her 
© countenance, what paſſed within and his dif- 
appointment concerning the raffle was immediately 
- forgotten. | 
+ A ſhort conſultation followed, in which both 
© Jpoke with ſo much energy, as not only to overpower 


- 
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the remonſtrances of Miſs Margland for their depar- 


ture, but to catch the notice of Mrs. Arlbery, who, 


coming forward, and leaning her hand on the ſhoulder 
of Camilla, ſaid : “ Tell me what it is that has 
thus animated you? Have you heard any good tid- 
ings of your new friend?“ * 
Camilla inſtantly and eagerly related the ſubje& 
that occupied them, without obſerving that the 
whole company around were ſmiling, at her earneſt- 
nels in a cauſe of ſuch common diſtreſs, 

* You are new, my dear,“ ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, 
patting her cheek, © very new; but 1 take the whim 
ſometimes of being charitable myſelf, for a little 
variety. It always looks pretty; and begging is no 


bad way of ſhewing off one's powers. So give me 


your documents, and I'll give you my eloquence.” 


Camilla preſented her the petition, and ſhe invited 
Mandlebert to dine with her. Miſs Margland then 


Cleves. 


led the way, and the female party returned to 


rr — ů— —¼ 
CHAP. XII. 
. A Rafe. 


T. was late when Edgar returned to Cleves. Ca- 


milla flew to meet him. He told her every thing re- 


train; he ha 


lative to her petitioner was in the moſt proſperous 
ti ſcen the priſoner, heard the particulars 


of his 6 6 which all tended to his exculpation ; 
rl 


and Mrs. 


bery had contrived to make acquaint- 
ance with his counſel, whom ſhe found perfectly 


well diſpoſed to exert himſelf inthe cauſe, and whom 
| the had invited to a ſplendid ſupper, The trial was 


to take place the next alt, | 
Camila, already powerfully ſtruck with Mrs. 


Arnlbety, was enchanted to find her thus active in 


benevolence. 


Edgar 
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Edgar was to dine with that lady the next day, 
and to learn the event of their joint exertions. 
This proved all that could be wiſhed. The pro- 
ſecution had been mild: the judge and jury had 
been touched with compaſſion ; and the venial o- 
fender had been releaſed with a gentle reprimand. 

Mandlebert returned to communicate thefe tidings 
to Camilla, with a pleaſure exactly in uniſon with her 
own. Mrs. Arlbery, he avowed, had been as zealous 
as himſelf ;; and had manifeſted a charity of diſpoſition 
which the flightineſs of her manners had not led him 
to expect. 

a2 Gre 


The next object of attention was the raſſle, which 
was to take place the following morning. | 
Sir Hugh was averle to letting his nieces go abroad 
again ſo ſoon : but Miſs Margland, extremely anxious 
about her own chance for the prize, ſolemnly afferted 
its neceſſity; inveighed againſt the miſmanagement of 
every thing at Cleves, 
Lionel, and pronounced a poſitive deeiſion, that, to 
carry Indiana to public places, was the ſole method 
of promoting the match. 


Sir Hugh then, willing to believe, and yet more 


willing to get rid of diſputing with her, no longer 
with-held his conſent, | 
They were advanced within half a mile of North- 


wick, when a ſick man, painfully ſupported by a 


woman with a child in her arms, caught their eyes. 
The ready hand of Eugenia was immediately in her 
pocket; Camilla, looking more intently upon the 
group, perceived another child, and preſently re- 
cogniſed the wife of the priſoner. She called to the 
coachman to ſtop, and Edgar, at the ſame moment, 
rode up to the carriage. 

Miſs Margland angrily ordered the man to drive 
on, ſaying, ſhe was quite fick of being thus for ever 
infeſted with beggars; who really came ſo often, 
they were no better than pick-pockets. 


fled all her complaints of 


4 O, don't = 


0 
4 


4 for which 1 be due to this good gentleman, 
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4 O, don't refuſe to kt me ſpeak to them! cried 
Camilla ; ; * it will be ſuch a pleaſure to ſee their joy! 


„ O+yes !' they look in much joy indeed l they 
ſeem as if they had not- eat a morſel theſe three 


weeks! Drive on; I fay, coachman ! 1 like no ſuch 

melancholy ſights, for my part. They always make 

me ill. I wonder how any body can bear them.” 
«-But we may help them; we may aſſiſt them!“ 


ſaid Camilla, with increaſing. earneſtnefs. 


« And pray, when they have got all our money, 


who is to help us?“ 


Eugenia, delighted to give, but ieee to 


any other exertion, flung half a crown to them; and 


Indiana, begging to look out, ſaid, Dear | I 


never ſaw a priſoner before!“ 


Encouraged by an expreſſive look * Camilla, 
Edgar diſmounted to hand her from the carriage, af- 


fecting not to hear the remonſtrances of Miſs Mar- 


gland, though ſhe ſerupled not to deliver them very 


audibly. Eugenia languiſhed to join them, but could 


not venture to diſobey a direct command; and In- 
diana, obferving the road to be very duſty, ned, 


to fave a pair of beautiful new ſhoes, 


Camilla had all the gratification ſhe promiſed — 


"elf, in witneſfing the happineſs. of the poor peti- 
tioner. He was crawling to Cleves,. with his family, 


to offer thanks. They were pennileſs,. ſick, and 


wretched; yet the preſervation of the * — 
ſeemed to make miſery light to them all. Edga 


defired to know what were their deſigns for the . 


ture. Phe man anſwered that he ſhould not dare go 


back to his on country, becaufe there his diſgrace 


was known, and he ſhould procure no work; nor, 
indeed, was he now able to do any. 80 we muſt 
make up our minds to beg from door to door, and in 


the ſtreets, and on the high road, he continued; 
46 till I get back a little Rreagthy: and can earn a 
living more creditably.“ | 
But as long as we have kept you alixe, — 
ſaved you from being tranſported,” ſaid his wiſe, 


we 
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we ſhall mind no hardſhips, and never go aſtray again, 
m wicked — of this great merey. “. 

Edgar inquired what had been their former occu» 
parions ; they anſwered, they had both been day - 
workers in the field, till a fit of fickneſs had hin- 
dered the poor man from getting his livelihood: pe- 
nury and hunger then preſſing hard upon them all, 
he had been tempted to commit the offence for which 
he was token, and brought to death's door. “But 
as now,” he added, I have been ſaved, I ſhall 


make it a warning for the time to come, and never - 


give myſelf up to ſo bad a courſe again.“ 
Edgar aſked the woman what money ſhe had left. 
« Ah, Sir, none! for we had things to pay, and 
people to fatisfy, and fo every thing you- and" the 
good ladies gave us, is all gone; for while any thing 
was left us, they would not be eaſy. But this is no 
great miſchief now, as my huſband is not taken away 
m us, and is come to a right ſenſe.” F408 
« I believe,” ſaid Edgar, © you are very good 
ſort of people, however diſtreſs had miſguided you.“ 
He then put ſomething into the man's hand, and 
— who from the carriage window heard what 
paſſed, flung him another half crown; Camilla added 
a ſhilling, and turuing ſuddenly away, walked a few 
paces frony them all: 1 46> 
Edgar, gently following, inquired' if any thing 
was the matter; her eyes were full of tears; I was 
thinking,” ſhe cried; * what: my dear father would 
have ſaid, had he ſeen me giving half a- guinea fora 
toy, and a ſhilling to ſueh poor ſtarving people as 
theſe? | / 
„Why, what would he have ſaid ?“ oried Edgar, 
charmed with her penitence, though joining in the 
apprehended cenſure. 7 7 
He would more than ever have pitied thoſe who 
want money, in ſeeing it ſo ſquandered by one who 
ſhould better have remembered his leſſons! O, if I 
could but recover that half guinea !” N 
Will you give me leave to get it back for you“ 


« Leave? 


* 


* 
. 
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Leave? you would lay me under the greateſt 
obligation! How far half a guinea would go here, 
in poverty ſuch as this!“ 

. He aſſured her he could regain it without diffi- 
culty ; and then, telling the poor people to poſtpone 
their walk to Cleves till the evening, when Camilla 
eant to prepare her uncle, alſo to aſſiſt them, he 
anded her to the coach, with feelings yet more 
pleaſed than her own, and galloped forward to exe- 
cute his commiſſion. | 

He was ready at the door of the library to receive 


them. As they alighted, Camilla eagerly cried ; 


* 


« Well! have you ſucceeded ?” 
_ « Can you truſt yourſelf to this ſpot, and to a re- 
view of the allurement,” anſwered he, ſmiling, and 
holding half a guinea between his fingers, © yet be 
content to ſee your chance for the prize withdrawn?“ 
O give it me!” give it me -cried ſhe, almoſt 
ſeizing it from him, “ my dear father will be ſo glad 
to hear I have not ſpent it ſo foolithly,” | 
The rafflers were not yet aſſembled; no one was 
in the ſhop but a well dreſſed elegant young man, 
who was reading at a table, and who neither raiſed 
his eyes at their entrance, nor ſuffered their diſcourſe 
to interrupt his attention; yet though abſtracted from 
outward objects, his ſtudiouſneſs was not of a ſolemn 
eaſt; he ſeemed wrapt in what he was reading with 
a pleaſure amounting to extacy. He ſtarted, ated, 


- ſmiled, and looked penſive in turn; while his features 


were thrown into a thouſand different expreſſions, and 
his perſon was almoſt writhed with perpetually 
varying geſtures. From time to time his rapture 
broke forth into loud exclamations of Exquiſite ! 


Exquiſite !“ while he beat the leaves of the book 


violently with his hands, in token of applauſe, or 
lifting them up to his lips, almoſt devoured with kifſes 
the paſſages that charmed him. Sometimes he read 
a few words aloud, calling out Heavenly!“ and 
vehemently ſtamping his approbation with his feet ; 
then ſuddenly ſhutting up the book, folded his arms, 


nud caſting his eyes towards the ceiling, uttered ; 


0 too 


* 


* 
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e O too much! too much ! there is no ſtanding it !”? 
yet again, the next minute, opened it and reſumed 
the lecture. | | 

The youthful group was much diverted with this 
unintended exhibition. To Evgenia aloneit did not 
appear ridiculons ; ſhe ſimply envied his tranſports, 


and only wiſhed to diſcover by what book they were 


excited. Fdgar and Camilla amuſed themfelves with 
eonjecturing various authors; Indiana and Miſs Mars 
gland required no ſuch aid to paſs their time, while, 
with at leaſt equal delight, they contemplated the 
hoped-for prize. 25 

Lionel now bounced in: “ Why what,” cried he, 
& are you all doing in this muſty old ſhop, when Mrs, 


Arlbery and all the world are enjoying the air on the- 


public walks?“ 

Camilla was inſtantly for joining that lady; but 
Eugenia felt an unconquerable curioſity to learn the 
running title of the book. She ſtole ſoftly round to 


look over the ſhoulder of the reader, and her reſpe@ 


for his raptures increaſed, when ſhe ſaw they were 
raiſed by Thomſon's Seaſons. | | 
Neither this approach, nor the lond call of Lionel, 
had interrupted the attention of the young ſtudent, 
who perceived and regarded nothing but what he 
was about; and though occafionally he ceafed read» 
ing to indulge in * 25 ejaculations, he ſeemed 
to hold every thing elſe beneath his conſideration. - 
Lionel, drawn to obſerve him from the circuit 
madezby Eugenia, exclaimed : *-What, Melmond ! 
why, how long have you been in Hampfhire“! “ 
The youth, ſurpriſed from his abſence of mind by 
the ſound of his own name, looked up and faid ; 
„Who's that?“ | 
«© Why, when the dence did you come into this 
part of the world?“ cried Lionel, approaching him 
to ſhake hands. | 
« O! for pity's ſake,” anſwered he, with energy, 
don't interrupt me!“ es 
- | « Why 
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« Why not? have not you enough of that dry 
work at Oxford? Come, come, have done with this 
boyiſh ſtuff, and behave like a man.” | 
e You diſtract me,” anſwered Melmond, motion- 
ing him away; I é am in a ſcene that entrances me 
to Elyſium ! I have never read it ſince I could ap- 
preciate it.“ 

„What! old Thomſon ?“ faid Lionel, peeping 
over him; „why, I never read him at all. Come, 
man! (giving him a ſlap on the ſheulder,) come 
along with me, and I'll ſkew you. ſomething more 
worth looking at.” 

Lou will drive me mad, if you break in upon 
this epiſode ! *tis a picture of all that is divine upon 
earth! hear it, only hear it!“ 


He then began the truly elegant and feeling de- 


| ſcription that concludes Thomfon's Spring; and 
though Lionel, with a loud ſhout, cried : * Do you 
think I come hither for ſuch fogrum ſtuff as that?“ 


and ran out of the ſhop; the“ wrapt enthuſiaſt”? 


continued reading aloud, too much delighted with 
the pathos of his own voice in expreſſing the ſenti- 
ments of the poet, to deny himſelf a regale ſo ſooth- 
ing to his ears. 

Eugenia, enchanted, ſtood on tip-toe to hear him, 
her uplifted finger petitioning ſilence all around, and 
her heart fondly repeating, © juſt ſuch a youth be 
Clermont! juſt ſuch his paſſion for reading! juſt ſuch 
his fervour E poetry ! jult ſuch his exaltation of de- 
light in literary yet domeſtic felicity ! 
Mandlebert, alſo, caught by the reheatſal of his 
favourite picture of a ſcheme of human happineſs, 
which no time, no repetition can make vapid to a 
feeling heart, ſtood pleaſed and attentive to hear 
him ; even Indiana, though ſhe liſtened not to the 
matter, was ſtruck by the manner in which it was 
delivered, which ſo reſembled dramatic recitation, 
that ſhe thought herſelf at a play, and full of wonder, 
advanced ſtraight before him, to look full in his face, 
and watch the motions of his right arm, with which 


be aQed inceſſantly, while the left held his book. 
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Mig Margland concluded he was a trolling player, 
and did not ſuffer him to draw her eyes from the 
locket. But when, at the words 


00 content, — 
Retirement, rural quiet, friendſhip, books 
#afſe and alternate labour, uſeful life, _ 
Progreſſive virtue, and approving Heaven,” 


Mandlebert turned ſoftly round to read their impreſ- 
fon on the countenance of Camilla—ſhe was gone! 
Attracted by her wiſh to ſee more of Mrs. Arl-- 
bery, ſhe had run out of the ſhop after Lionel, before 
ſhe either knew what was reading, or was miſſed 
thoſe the reader had engaged. Edgar, though di 
appointed, wondered he ſhould have ſtayed himſelf 
to liſten to what had long been familiar to him, and 
was quietly gliding away when' he ſaw her returning. 
He then went back to his poſt, wondering, with ſt ill 
leſs fatisfaftion, how ſhe could abſent herſelf from 
hearing what ſo well was worth her ſtudying. 

The young man, when he came to the coneluding 
line: 


To ſcenes where love and Liſs immortal reign ! 


roſe, let fall the book, claſped his hands with a thea- 
trical air, and was caſting his eyes upwards in a fer- 
vent and willing trance, when he perceived Indiana 
ſanding immediately before him. 5 
Surpriſed and aſhamed, his ſublimity ſuddenly for- 
ſook him; bis arms dropt, and his hands were lipt 
into his waiſtcoat pockets. | 
But, the very next moment, the ſenſation of ſhame 
and of ſelf was ſuperſeded by the fair object that had 
thus arouſed him. Her beauty, her youth, her at- 
titude of examination, ſtruck him at firſt with an 
amazement that preſently gave place to an admira- 
ion as violent as it was ſudden. He ſtarted back, 
bowed profoundly, without any pretence for bowing 
at all, and then rivetting his eyes, in which his whole 
" Foul ſeemed centred, on her lovely face, ſtood -view- 
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ing her with a look of homage, motionleſs, yet en- 
raptured. | 
Indiana, ſtill conceiving this to be ſome ſort of 
acting, unabaſhed kept her poſt, expecting every 
moment he would begin ſpouting ſomething more. 
But the enthuſiaſm of the young Oxonian had 
changed its object; the charms of poetry yielded to 
the ſuperior charms of beauty, and while he gazed 
on the fair Indiana, his fervent mind fancied her 
ſome being of. celeſtial order,. wonderfully accorde 
to his view: How, or for what purpoſe, he as litt! 
o knew as cared, The play of imagination, in the 
© romance of early youth, ie rarely interrupted with 
6 ſcruples of probability. EA 
* - This ſcene of dumb tranſport and unfixed expecta- 
tion, was broken up neither by the admirer nor the ad- 
mired, but by the entrance of Mrs, Arlbery, Sir Sedley 
Clarendel, Lionel, the officers, and many of the reſt of 
the company that had been preſent at the public break- 
faſt: Nor would even this intruſion havediſengaged the 
young Oxonian from his devout and extatic adora- 
tion, had it been equally indifferent to Indiana; but 
| the appearance of a party of gay officers was not, to 
| her, a matter of little moment. Eager for the no- 
tice in which ſhe delighted, ſhe looked round in full 
4 confidence of receiving it. The rapture of the 
f -» , Oxonian, as ſhe had ſeen it kindled while he was 
+ - rreading, ſhe attributed to ſomething ſhe did not un- 
* derſtand, and took in it, therefore, no part; but 
the adulation of the officers was by no means am- 
biguous, and its acceptancg was as obvious as its 
eſentation. '# 
Willingly, therefore, as well as immediately en- 
compaſſed, ſhe received a thouſand compliments, and 
in the gratification of hearing them, completely for- 
got her late ſhort ſurpriſe ; but the Oxonian, more 
forcibly ſtruck, ardently followed her with his eyes, 
ſtarted back theatrically at every change of attitude 
which diſplayed her fine figure, and at her ſmiles 
ſmiled again, from the uncontrollable ſympathy of a 


faſcinated imagiuation, 5 
5 Miſe 
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Miſs Margland felt no ſmall pride in ſeeing her 

pupil thus diſtinguiſhed, fince it marked the ſhrewd- . 
| nel, of her capacity in foretelling the effe& of bring- 
ing her forth. Anxious to ſhare in a conſequence 
to which ſhe had induſtriouſly contributed, ſhe para- 
dingly forced her waythrough the group, and calling 
the attention of Indiana to herſelf, {aid : “ I am glad 
you came away, my dear ; for 1 am ſure that man is 
only a poor ſtrolling player.? 

„% Dear! let me look at him again !“ cried In- 
diana; “ for I never ſa a player before; only at a 
play.” | 

She then turned back to examine him. | 

Enchanted to again meet her eyes, the youth 
bowed with intenſe reſpect, and advanced a few paces, 
as if with intention to ſpeak to her, though imme- 
diately and with ſtill more precipitance he retreated, 
from being ready with nothing to ſay, 

Lionel, going up to him, and pulling him by the 
arm, cried : © Why, man! what's come to you ? 
Theſe are worſe heroics than 1 have ſeen you in yet.” 

The bright eyes of Indiana being ftill fixed upon 
him, he diſdained all notice of Lionel, beyond a 
filent repulſe. 9 

Indiana, having now ſatisfied her curioſity, re- 
ſtored her attention to the beaux that ſurrounded her. 
The Oxonian, half ſighing, unfolded his claſped 
hands, one of which he repoſed upon the ſhoulder of 
Lionel. | — 

« Come, prithee, be a little Teſs in alt,” cried 
Lionel, © and anſwer a man when he ſpeaks to you. 
Where did you leave Srfythfon ?* | 

% Who is that divinity 3 can you tell me?“ ſaid 
the Oxonian in a low and reſpectful tone of inquiry. 

„What divinity?“ e 

% What divinity ? infenfible Tyrold ! taſteleſs! 
-adamantine ! Look, look yonder, and aſk me again 
if you can!“ | | 

O what; my couſin Indiana? 

« Your couſin? have you any affinity with ſuch a 
«creature as that? O Tyrold ! I glory in your se- 

Vor. I, 7 G : quaintance ! 
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quaintance ! ſhe is all I ever read of! all I ever con- 
ceived ! ſhe is beauty in its very eſſence! ſhe is cle- 
gance, delicacy, and ſenſibility perſonifiee !“ 

« All very true,” ſaid Lionel; „ but how ſhould 
you know any thing of her beſides ber beauty!“ 

How? by looking at her! Can you view that 
countenance and aſk me how ? Are not thoſe eyes all 
ſoul? Does not that mouth promiſe every thing that 
is intelligent? Can thoſe lips ever move but to dif- 
fuſe ſweetneſs and ſmiles? 1 muſt not look at her 
again! another glance may et me raving !” 

% May?“ cried Lionel, laughing; “ why whit 
have you {i doing all this time? However, be a 
little leſs in the ſublime, and I'll introduce you to 
her,” 

& Ts it-poſſible ? ſhall T owe to you ſo celeſtial 
a happineſs? O Tyrold! you bind me to you for 
life!“ 

Lionel, heartily hallowing, then brought him for- 
ward to Indiana: „ Miſs Lynmere,” he cried, “ a 
fellow ſtudent of mine, though ſomewhat more given 
to ſtudy. than your poor couſin, | moſt bumbly begs: 
the honour of kiſſing your. toe.“ 

The uncommon lowneſs of the bow which the 
8 Oxonian, ignorant of what Lionel would ſay, was 
2 making, led Miſs Margland to imagine he was really 
going to perform that popiſh ceremony; and haſtily 
| » pulling Lionel by the ſleeve, ſhe angrily ſaid.z. © Mr. 
' FY e I defire to know by whoſe authority you 
» preſent ſuch actor · men to a young lady under my 


Lionel, almoſt in n.convillons, repeated this aloud; 
and the young ſtudent, who had juſt, in a voice of 
the deepeſt intereſt and reſpect, — „The high 
honour, madam;“ hearing an univerſal laugh from 
the company, ſtopt ſhort, utterly diſconserted, and 
after a few vainly ſtammeri ng attempts, bowed again, 
| and was filent, 

[ 8 Edgar, who in this diſtrels, read an ;ngenuouſneſs 
1 of nature that counterpo ĩſed its romantic enthuſiaſm, 
elt for * 7 man, and taking Lionel by the 

8 | derm, 
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arm, ſaid: ( Will you not introduce me alſo to your 
friend?“ W ot 
« Mr. Melmond of Brazen Noſe! Mr. Mandle- 
bert of Beech Park!“ cried Lionel, flouriſhing, and 
bowing from one to the other. 0 
Edgar ſhook hands with the youth, and hope 
they ſhould be better acquainted, 15 
Camilla, gliding round, whiſpered him : “ How 
like my dear father was that ! to give relief to em- 
barraſſment, inſtead of joining in the laugh which 
excites it!“ | | 
Edgar, touched by a-compariſon to the perſon he 
moſt honoured, gratefully looked his acknowledg- 
ment; and all diſpleaſure at her flight, even from 
Thomſon's ſcene of conjugal felicity, - was eraſed 
from his mind. rad 
The company grew impatient for the raffle, 


It was voted, at the propoſition of Mrs. Arlbery, 
that the maſter of the ſhop ſhould repreſent, as their 

_ turas came round, thoſe who were ablent. - 
While this was ſettling, Edgar, in ſome confu- 
ion, drew Camilla to the door, ſaying : “ To avoid 
any perplexity about your throwing, ſuppoſe you ſtep 

into the haberdaſher's ſhop that is over the way?“ 
Camilla, who already had felt very awkward with 


to the Propel and ' begging him to explain the 
matter to Miſs Margland, tript acroſs the ſtreet, 


action. | : 928 
Here ſhe ſat, making ſome , ſmall purchaſes, till 
the buſineſs was over: The whole party then came 
forth into the ſtreet, and all in a body poured into 
the haberdaſher's ſhop, ſmiling, bowing, and of one 
accord wiſhing: her joy. F* * 
Concluding this to be in deriſion of her de ſextion, 


: 


— 


though ſome of the ſubſcribers were not arrived. 


. . eſpe to her withdrawn ſubſcription, gladly. agreed 


While the raſſlers were crowding to the point of 


Jhe rallied as well as ſhe; was able; but Mrs.,Arl- 
bery, who entered the laſt, and held the locket in 
her bang, ſaid: „ Miſs Tyrold, I heartily wiſh you - 
| .. £qually brilliant ſucceſs, in the next, and far more 
| 8 G2 dangerous 
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dangerous lottery, in which, I preſume, you will ' 
try your fate.” And preſented her the prize, 
Camilla, colouring, laughing, and unwillingly 
taking it, ſaid: “I ſuppoſe, ma am hope—it is 
A ?” And ſhe looked about for Edgar to aſſiſt 
her; but, he was gone to haſten the carriage. 
Every body crowded round her to take a laſt 
. fight of the beautiful locket. Eager to get rid of it, 
ſhe put it into the hands of Indiana, who regarded 
it with a partiality which her yumerous admirers had 
courted, individually, in vain 3 though the young 
Oxonian, by his dramatic emotions, had engaged 
more of her attention than ſhe had yet beſtowed 
elſewhere. Eugenia too, caught by his eccentri- 
city, was powerfully impelled to watch and admire 
him ; and not the leſs, in the unenvying innocency 
of her heart, for his evident predilection in favour of 
her couſin. This youth was not, however, ſuffered 
| to engroſs her ; the ſtranger by whom ſhe had al- 
$ ready been diſtinguiſhed at the ball and public break- 
| faſt, was one in the group, and reſumed a claim 
upon her notice, too flattering in its manner to be 
repulſed, and too new to her extreme inexperience . 
to be obtruſive. | 
Meanwhile, Camilla gathered from Major Cer- 
wood, that the prize had really fallen to her lot. 
"Edgar had excuſed her not ſtaying to throw for her- 
| | ſelf, but the general proxy, the bookſeller, had been 
5 5 ſucceſsful in her name. | 
2 In great perplexity how to account for this inci- 
dent, ſhe apprehended Edgar had made ſome miſ- 
take, and determined, through his means, to reſtore 
the locket to the ſubſcription. . 
The carriage of Mrs. Arlbery was firſt ready; 
but, /puſhing away the throng of beaux offering aſ- 
ſiſtance, ſhe went up to Camilla, and ſaid; “ Fair 
oO obje@ of the ſpleen of all around, will you bring a 
1 ? © »little of your influence with good fortune to my do- 
main, and come and dine with me:“ | . 
„ | | Dtiäelighted 
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Delighted at the . Camilla looked at Miſs 
Margland; but Miſs Margland, not being ineluded 
in the invitation, frowned a refuſal. 

Edgar now entered and announced the coach of 
Sir Hugh. ; | 

„ Make uſe of it as you can,” ſaid Mrs. Arl- 
bery ; © there is room for one more to go back than 
it brought; ſo pray do the honours prettily. Cla- 
yendel ! take care of Miſs Tyrold to my coach.” 

Sir Sedley ſmiled, and played with his watch 
chain, but did not move. 

O you lazieſt of all lazy wretches ! cried Mrs. 
Arlbery. | 

&« I ſhall reverſe the epithet, and be the alerteſt 
of the alert,“ ſaid Major Cerwood ; “ if the com- 
miſſion may be devolved to myſelf.” | 

« Poſitively not for the world! there is nothin 
ſo pleaſant as working the indolent ; except, indeed, 
making the reſtleſs keep quiet; ſo, come forth, Cla- 
rendel ! be civil, and ſtrike us all with aſtoniſnment!“ 

« My adored Mrs. Arlbery!“ cried he, (hoiſt- 
ing himſelf upon the ſhop counter, and ſwinging- a 
ſwitch to and. fro, with a languid motion, ) your 
maxims are all of the firſt ſuperlative, except this; 
but nobody's civil now, you know: tis a fogramity : 
quite out.“ 8 n 

« So you abſolutely won't ſtir, then? 

% O pray! pray!“ anſwered he, putting on his 
hat and folding his arms, “ a little mercy ! *tis ſo 
vaſtly inſufferably hot! Calcutta muſt be in the 
frigid zone to this ſhop! a very ice-houſe!“ 7 

Camilla, who never imagined rudeneſs could make 
a feature of affeQation, internally attributed this re- 
fuſal to his pique that ſhe had diſregarded him at the 
public hreak faſt, and would have made him ſome 
apology, but knew not in what manner to word it, 

The Major again came forward, but Miſs Mar- 
gland, advancing alſo, ſaid : “ Miſs Camilla] you 
won't think of dining out unknown to Sir Hugh!“ 
I am ſure,” cried Mrs. Arlbery, “ you will 

have the goodneſs to ſpeak for me to Sir Hugh.” 
| | G3 Then, 
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Then, turning to Lionel, Mr. Tyrold,” he added, 


you mult go with us, that you may conduct your 
ſiſter ſafe home Don't be affronted ; I ſhall invite 


yon for your own ſake another time. Come, you 
ahbominable Clarendeb! awake! and give a little 


ſpring to our mot ions.“ 
Lou are molt incommodiouſſy cruel!“ anſwer- 
ed he; „ but I am bound to be your ſlave,” Then 


calling to one of the apprentices in the ſhop; * My 


valtly good boy,” he cried © do you want to ſee nie 
irrecoverably ſubdued by this immenſely inbumat 
heat? < 

The boy ſtared ; and faid, “ Sir.“ 

If not, do get me a glaſs of water.” | 

O worſe and worſe!” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery ; 
« your whims are inſupportable. I give you up!? 
Major ! advance.“ 

The Major, with alacrity, offered his hand Ca- 
milla — ſhe wiſhed paſſionately to go, yet 


felt ſhe had no authority for ſuch a meaſure. The 


name, though not the perſon of Mrs. Arlbery, was 
known both at Cleves and at Etherington, as be- 
longing to the owner of a capital houſe in the neigh- | 


bourhood; and though the invitation was without 
form, Camilla was too young to be with- held by ce- 


remony. Her uncle, ſhe was ſure, could refuſe her 
nothing; and ſhe thought, as ſhe was only a viſitor 


at Cleves, Miſs Margland had no right to control 


her; the pleaſure, therefore, of the ſcheme, ſoon 
conquered every ſmaller difficulty, and; looking away 
from her party, ſhe ſuffered herſelf to on mo to the 
coach. 

- Miſs Margland, as ſhe paſſed, faid EY Re- 
member ! I give no conſent to this b: | 

But Eugenia, on the other ſide, © Mapord.: > 
„Don't be uneaſy ; 1 will explain to my uncle how 


| it all happened.? 


Mrs. Arlbery was following, „bes Indiana ex- 
claimed : & Couſin Camilla, what a am 1 to do with 


Camilla 
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Camilta had wholly forgotten it; ſhe called to 
Edgar, who ſlowly, and with a ſeriouſneſs very un- 
uſual, obeyed her ſummons. | 
« There has been ſome great miſtake,” ſaid ſhe, 
© about the locket. 1 ſappoſe they neglected to 
ſcratch out my name from the ſubſeription ; for 
Major Cerwood ſays it really came to me, Will you 
be ſo good as to return it to the bookſeller ?” 
The gravity of Edgar immediately vaniſhed 2 
« Are you ſo ready,” he ſaid, „even when it is in 
your poſſeſſion, to part with fo pretty a trinket ?“ 
* You know it cannot be mine, for here is my 
half guinea.“ | rs. 
Mrs. Arlbery then got into the coach; but Ca- 
milla, ſtill farther recollecting berſelf, again called 
to Edgar, and holding out the half guinea, ſaid: 
© How ſhall I get this to the poor people?“ wh 
« They were to come,“ he anſwered, to Cleves 
te this afternoon.” 94 | | 
„ Will you, then, give it them for me?“ 
* No commiſſion to Mr. Mandlebert!“ inter- 
rupted Mrs. Arlbery; „for he muſt poſitively dine 
with us,” A x 
Mandlebert bowed a pleaſed aſſent, and Camilla 
applied to Eugenia; but Miſs Margland, in deep 
wrath, refuſed to let her move a ſtep. | 
Mrs. Arlbery then ordered the coach to drive 
home. Camilla, begging a moment's delay, deſired 
Edgar to approach nearer, and ſaid, in a low voice, 
« I cannot bear to let thoſe poor expectants toil ſo 
far for nothing. 1 will ſooner go back to-Cleves 
myſelf, I ſhall not fleep all night if 1 diſappoint 
them. Pray, invent ſome excuſe for me.“ | 
 * If you have ſet your heart upon this viſit,” an- 
ſwered Mandlebert, with vivacity, though in a*whif- 
per, © I will ride over myſelf to Cleves, and arrange 
all to your wiſhes; but if not, certainly there can 
need no invention, to decline an invitation of which 
Sir Hugh has no knowledge.” n 
Camilla, who at the beginning of this ſpeech felt 
the higheſt glee, ſunk involuntagily at its concluſions 
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and turning with a blank countenance to Mrs. Arl- 
bery, ſtammeringly ſaid ; “ Can you, will you be 


ſo very good, as not to take it ill if I don't go with 


u 2» 


Mrs. Arlbery, ſurpriſed, very coldly anſwered : 


« Certainly not! I would be no reſtraint upon you. 
F hate reſtraint myſelf.” She then ordered the foot- 
man to open the door; and Camilla, too much 


abaſhed to offer any apology, was handed out by 


Edgar. 

% Amiable Camilla!“ faid he, in conducting her 
back to Miſs Margland, © this is a ſelf. conqueſt that 
I alone, perhaps, expected from you!“ | 

Cheared by ſuch approbation, ſhe forgot her dif- 


appointment, and regardleſs of Miſs Margland and 


her ill humour, jumped into her uncle's coach, and 


was the gayeſt of the party that returned to Cleves. 


Edgar took the locket from Indiana, and promiſed. 


do rectify the miſtake ; and then, leſt Mrs. Arlbery 


ſhould be offended with them all, rode to her houſe 
without any freſh, invitation, accompanied by Lionel; 
whoſe anger agatnſt Camilla, for ſuffering Miſs Mar- 


gland to gain a victory, was his theme the whole 


ride, 


* 
CHAP: XIII. 
A Barn. 
Tur firſt care of Camilla was to intereſt Sir Hugh 
in the misfortunes of the priſoner and his family ; 


her next, to relate the invitation of Mrs, Arlbery, 
and to beg permiſſion that ſhe might wait upon that 


lady the next morning, with apologies for her abrupt 


retreat, and with acknowledgments for the ſervices 
done to the poor woman ; which firſt the Oxonian, 


and then the raffle, had driven from her mind. Sir 
Hugh readily conſented, blaming her for ſuppoſing - - | 


. 
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it poſſible he could ever heſitate in what could give 
her any pleaſure. 

Before the tea-party broke up, Edgar returned. 
He told Camilla he had ſtolen away the inſtant din- 
ner was over, to avoid any miſtake about the poor 
people, whom he had juſt overtaken by the park- 
gate, and conducted to the great barn, where he had 
directed them to wait for orders. : 

I'll run to them immediately,” cried ſhe, * for 
my half guinea is in an agony to be gone!“ 

« The barn ! my dear young Mr. Mandlebert !”” 
exclaimed Sir Hugh; “ and why did you not bring 
them to the ſervants' hall? My little girl has been 
telling me all their hiſtory ; and, God forbid, I ſhould 
turn Bas Kart becauſe of their wanting a leg of 
mutton, in preference to being ſtarved ; though they 
might have no great right to it, according to the 
forms of law g which, however, is not much impedi- 
ment to the calls of nature, when a man ſees a but» 
cher's ſtall well covered, and has got nothing within 


him, except his own poor craving appetite ; which 


is a thing I always take into conſideration ;, though, 
God forbid, I ſhould protect a thief, no man's pro- 
perty being another's, whether he's poor or rich.“ 

Hie then gave Camilla three guineas to deliver to 
them from himſelf, to ſet them a little a-going d an 


honeſt way, that they might not, he ſaid, nt 
cefſi 


leaving off bad actions. Her joy was ſo exceſſive, 
that ſhe paſſionately embraced his knees: and Edgar, 
while he looked on, could nearly have bent to her, his 
own, with admiration of her generous nature. Eu- 
genia deſired to accompany ber; and Indiana, rifing 


alſo, ſaid : “ Dear! I wonder how they will look 


in the barn! 1 ſhould like to fee them too.” 
Miſs Margland made no oppoſition, and they ſet 
out. pax | ; 
Camilla, leading the way, with a flectneſs that 
mocked all equality, ran into the barn, and ſaw the 


whole party, according to their ſeveral powers, en- 


joying themſelves. The poor man, ſtretched u 
raw, was r ſting his Bo limbs 7 his wife, by ls 
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ſide, was giving rouriſhment to her baby; and the 
other child, a little boy of three years old, was 
jumping and turnirg, head oyer. heels, with the true 
glee. of unſpoilt uature, ſuperior to poverty and 


dill reſs. 


To the gay heart of Camilla whatever was ſportive 
was attractive; ſhe flew to the- little fellow, whoſe 
ſkin was clean and bright, in the midſt of his rags 
and wretchedneſs, and, making herſelf his play- 


mate, bid the woman finiſh feeding her child, told 


the man to repoſe himſelf undiſturbed, and began 


dancing with the little boy, not leſs delighted than 


himſelf at the feſtive exerciſe, 
Miſs Margland caſt up her hands and eyes as ſhe 


entered, and poured forth a warm remonſtrance 


againſt ſo demeaning a condeſcenſion: but Camilla, 
in whoſe compoſition pride had no ſhare, though 
ſpirit was a principal ingredient, danced on unheed- 
ing, tothe equal amaze and enchantmEnt of the poor 
man and woman, at the honour done to their little 
Edgar came in laſt ; he had given his arm to Eu- 
genia, who was always in the rear if unaſſiſted. Miſs 
Margland appealed; to him upon the impropriety of 
the behaviour of Camilla, adding, If I had had 
the,bringing up a young lady who could ſo degrade 
Herſelf, I proteſt I ſhould bluſh to ſhow my face: but 
you cannot, I am ſure, fail remarking the difference 
of Miſs Lynmere's conduct)“ 
Edgar attended with an air of complaceney, which, 
he thought due to the ſituation of Miſs Margland in 


the family, yet kept his eyes fixt upon Camilla, with 


an expreſſion that, to the laſt. diſcernment, would 


have evinced his utmoſt approbation of her innocent 


gaiety: but Miſs Margland was amongſt that nu- 
merous tribe, who, content as well as occupied with 


85 making obſervations upon others, have neither the 
power, nor thought, of developing thoſe that are re- 


turned upon themſelves. „ 
Camilla at length, wholly out of breath, gave 


over 3 but perceiving that the baby was ng longer at 
5 $23 X : | »» 3 3 23 3s its 
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its mother's breaſt, flew to the poor woman, and, 
taking the child in her arms, ſaid : „ Come, I can 
nurſe and- reſt at the ſame time ; I aſſure you the 
baby will be ſafe with me, for I nurſe all the children 
iv our neighbourhood.“ She then fondled the poor 
little half-ſtarved child to her boſom, quieting, and 
kiſſing, and cooing over it. | 
Miſs Margland' was ſtill more incenſed; but Edgar 
could attend to her no longer. Charmed with the 
youthful nurſe, and ſeeing in her unaffected attitudes, 
a. thouſand graces he had never before remarked, and _ 
reading in her fondneſs for children the genuine 
fweetneſs of her character, he could not bear to 
have the pleafing reflections revolving in his mind in- 
terrupted by the ſpleen of Miſs Margland, and, flip- 
ping away, poſted himſelf behind the baby's father, 
where he could look on undiſturbed, certain it was a 
raed to which. Miſs, Margland would. not follow 
in. „ | I 
Had this ſcene. laſted -till Camilla was tired, its 
period would not have been very ſhort ; but Miſe 
Margland, finding her exhortations vain, ſuddenly - 
called out: Miſs Lynmere !- Miſs Eugenia l come 
away directly l It's ten to one but theſe people have 
all got the gaol diſtemper!“ | os CME 
Edgar, quick as lightning at this ſound, flew ta 
Camilla, and ſnatched the child from her arms. In 
diana, with» a ſcream, ran out of the barn; Miſs 
Margland hurried- after; and Eugenia, following, 
earneſtly, intreated Camilla not to ſtay another mos 
ment. * of | 
And what is there to be alarmedat?” cried ſhe 3 
& I always nurſe poor children when I ſee them at 
home; and my father never prohibits me.?“ 
“There may be ſome reaſon, however,” ſaid 
Edgar, while {till he tenderly held the-baby himſelf, 
for the preſent apprehenfion.: I beg you there- 
fore, to haſten away.”? r 
« At leaſt,” ſaid ſhe, „before I let me 
execute my commiſſion. And then, with the Eindeſt 


good wiſnes for their better fortune, be pub 2 „ 
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uneleꝰs three guineas into the hands of the poor man, 
and her own reſcued half gninea into thoſe of his 
wife: and, defiring Edgar not to remain himſelf 
where he would not ſuffer her to ſlay, ran to give her 
arm to Eugenia; leaving it a doubtful point, whether 
the good humour accompanying her alms, made the 
moſt pleaſed impreſſion upon their receivers, or upon 
their obſerver. | | 


— — — 
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A Decl. ar ation: 


Ar vight, while they were enjoying the. bright 
beams of the moon, from an apartmegt in the front 
of the houſe, they obſerved a ſtrange | foley in a 
ſuperb livery, ride towards the ſervants hall; and 


preſently a letter was delivered to Miſs Margland. 


She opened it with an air of exulting conſequence z 
ene which was ineloſed, ſhe put into her pocket, and 


read the other three or four times over, with looks 


of importance and complacency. She then pomp- 


ouſly demanded a private audience with Sir Hugh, 
and the young party left the room. | 
Well, Sir!“ ſhe cried, proudly, „ you may 
now ſee if Tjudged right as to taking the young 
ladies a little into the world. Pleaſe to look at this 
letter, Sir:“ 


| To Miſs Margland, at Sir Hugh Tyrold's, Bart. 


Cle ves, Hampſhire. 


Mapan, 2 
Wirn the moſt profound reſpe& I preſume to ad- 
dreſs you, though only upon the ſtrength of that 
marked politeneſs which ſhines forth in your deport- 
ment. I have the higheſt ambition to offer a few 
nes to the peruſal of Miſe Eugenia W ; 


* 
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to preſenting myſelf to Sir Hugh, My reaſons will 
be contained in the letter which I take the liberty to- 
put into your hands, It is only under your pro- 
tection, madam, I can. aim at approaching that 
young lady, as all that I have either ſeen or heard 
convinces me of her extraordinary happineſs in being 
under your direction. Your influence, madam, 1 
ſhould therefore eſteem as an honour, and ] leave it 
wholly to your own choice, whether to read what 1 
have addreſſed to that young lady before or after ſhe 
has deigned to caſt an eye upon it herſelf, I remain, 
with the moſt profougd reſpect, 
| Madam, 
your moſt obedient, 
and obliged ſervant, 
Alruoxso BeLLAmy. 


I fhall take the liberty to ſend my ſervant for an | 


anſwer to-morrow evening. 


This, Sir,” continued Miſs Margland, when 
Sir Hugh had read the letter; © this is the exact 
conduct of a gentleman ; all open, all refpe&ful. No 
attempt at any clandeſtine intercourſe. All is ad- 
dreſſed where it ought to be, to the perſon molt pro- 
per to ſuperintend ſuch an affair. This is that very 
fame gentleman whoſe politeneſs I mentioned to you, 
and who danced with Miſs Eugenia at Northwick, 
when nobody elfe took any notice of her. This 
I?” 5 N 

« Why then this is one of the moſt untoward 
things,” cried Sir Hugh, who, vainly waiting for a 
Dana, began to ſpeak without one, © that has ever 
come to bear; for where's the uſe of Eugenia's mak- 
ing poor young fellows fall in love with her for no- 
thing ? which I hold to be a pity, provided it's fin- 
cere, which I take for granted.“ Oo Its TY 

„As to that, Sir, I can't ſay I fee the reaſon why 
Miſs Eugenia — be allowed to look about 
her, and have ſome choice; eſpecially as the you 

gentleman abroad has no Wc x kaſt pac. 
1 her expectations. . lb 
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“But that's the very reaſon for my marry ing them 
together. For as he has not had the ſmall-pox him- 
ſelf, that is, not in the natural way; which, Lord 
help me ! I thought the belt, owing to my want of 

knowledge; why he'll the -more readily excuſe her 
tace not being one of the prettieſt, for her kindneſs 
in putting up with his having ſo little money; being 
a thing ſome people think a good deal of.“ 

„But, Sir, won't it be very hard upon poor Miſs 
Eugenia, if a better offer ſhould come, that ſhe muſt 

not liſten to it, only becauſe of a perſon ſhe has never 
feen, though he bas no eſtate ?” 2 

„Mrs. Margland,” faid Sir Hugh, (with ſome 
heat,) © this is the very thing that I would ſooner 
have given a crown than have had happen! Who 
knows but Eugenia may take a fancy to this youn 
jackanapes? who, for aught I know, may be as good 
a man as another, for which I beg his pardon ; but, 
as he is nothing to me, and my nephew's my nephew, 

why am I to have the beſt ſcheme I ever made 
knocked on the head, for a perſon I had as lieve were 
twitched- into the Red Sea? which, however, is a, 
thing I ſhould not ſay, being what I would not do.“ 
_ Miſs Margland took from.her pocket the letter de- 
figned for Eugenia, and was going to break the ſeal ; 
but Sir Hugb, preventing her, ſaid : “ No, Miſs 
Matrgland Eugenia ſhall read her own letters. 1 
have not had her taught all this time, by one of the. 

_- firſt ſcholars of the age, as far as I can tell, to put, 

that affront upon her. fate r | 
Hle then rang the bell, and ſent for Eugenia. 
Miſs Margland ſtated the utter impropriety of ſuf- 
fering any young lady to read a letter of that ſort, 
till. propoſals. had been laid before her parents and 
guardians. But Sir Hugh ſpoke no more. till Eu- 
genia appeared. - | 14 FY 

% My dear, he then ſaid, © here is a letter juſt 
come to put your education to the trial; Which, F- 
make no doubt, will ſtand the teſt properly: there - 
fore, in regard to the anſwer, you thall write it all 

_ Yourſelf, being qualified in a manner to which L have 
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no right to pretend; though I ſhall go to · morrow to 
my brother, which will give me a better 1ofight ; his 
head being one of the belt.” 

Eugenia, greatly ſurpriſed, * the letter, and 
read it with viſible emotion. | 

« Well, my dear, and what do you ſay to it yy | 

Without anſwering, ſhe read it again, 

Sir Hugh repeated the queſtion. | 

Indeed, Sir,“ ſaid ſpe, (in a tone of ſadneſs, 
« it is ſomething that afflicts me very much !?? 

Lord help us!” cried Sir Hugh, “this comes 
of going to a ball! which, begging Miſs Margland's 
pardon, is the laſt time it ſhall be dope.“ 

Miſs Margland was beginning a vchement defence 
of herſelf; but Sir Hugh interrupted i it, by 7 
to ſee the letter. 

Eugenia, with increaſed confuſion, folded it ups 
and ſaid; © Indeed, Sir Indeed, uacle—it i lo 9 very 
improper letter for me to ſhew.” 

« Well, that,” cried Mils Margland, “ is a thing 
I could never have imagined ! that a gentleman, who 
is ſo much the gentleman, ſhould write an Improper 
letter!“ 

No, no,” interrupted ſhe, * not improper— 
perhaps—for him to write—but for nie to exhibit,?? 

« O, if that's all, my dear,” ſaid Sir Hugh, * if 
it's only becauſe of a few compliments, I beg you 
not to mind them, becauſe of their having no mean- 
ing; which is a thing common enough in the way of 
making love, by what I hear; though ſuch a young 
thing as you can know nothing of the matter, your 
learning not going in that line; nor Dr. Orkborne's 
neither, if one may judge; which, God forbid 1 
ſhould find fault with, being no buſineſs of mine.” 

He then again aſked to ſee the letter; ; and Eu- 
genia, aſhamed to e. gave it, and went out of 
the room. | | | N 
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To Miſs Eugenia Tyrold, Cleves. 


Mapan, 1 
Tus delicacy of your highly cultivated mind awes 


even the violent paſſion which you inſpire. And to 


this I intreat you to attribute the trembling fear 
which deters me from the honour of waiting upon 
Sir Hugh, while uncertain, if my addreſſing him 
might not raiſe your diſpleaſure. I forbear, there- 
fore, to lay before him my pretenſions for ſoliciting 
your favour, from the deepeſt apprehenſion you might 
think I preſumed too far, upon an acquaintance, to- 
my unhappineſs, fo ſhort ; yet, as I feel it to have 
excited in me the moſt laſting attachment, from my 
fixed admiration of your virtues and talents, I cannot 
endure to run the riſk of re. your averſion. 
Allow me then, once more, under the ſanction of 
that excellent lady in whoſe care I have had the ho- 


nour of ſeeing you, to entreat one moment's audience, 
that I may be graced with your own commands abqut. 


waiting upon Sir Hugh, without which, I ſhould 
hold myſelf ungenerous and unworthy to approach 
him; fince I ſhould bluſh to throw myſelf at your 
feet from an authority which you do. not permit. L 
beſeech you, madam, to remember, that TI ſhall be 
miſerable till I know my doom-; but Kill, that the 
heart, not the hand, can alone beſtow happineſs on a: 
diſintereſted mind. | 

. 1 have the honour to be, 

Madam, 
your moſt devoted 
and obedient humble ſervant, 


ALPHONSO BBTTAUr. 


/ 


Sir Hugh, when he had finiſhed the letter, heaved: 


a ſigh, and leant his head upon his hand, conſidering 
whether ornot,to let it be ſeen by Miſs Margland ; 
who, however, not feeling ſecure what his deter- 
mination might be, had ſo contrived to fit at the 


table as to read it at the ſame time with himſelf, Nor 
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Sir Hugh, dreading a debate with her, ſoon the 

letter into his pocket-book, and again ſent for Eu- 
enia. 

K Eugenia excuſed herſelf from returning, pleaded 

a head-ache, and went to bed. 

Sir Hugh was in the deepeſt alarm; though the 
evening was far advanced, he could ſearce refrain 
from going to Etherington directly; he ordered his 
carriage to be at the door at eight o*clock the next 
morning; and ſent a ſecond order, a moment after, 
that it ſhould not be later than half paſt ſeven. 

He then ſummoned Camilla, and, giving her the 
letter, bid her run with it to her filter, for fear it was 
that ſhe was fretting for. And ſoon after, he went 
to bed that he might be ready in the morning. 

Eugenia, meanwhile, felt the placid eompoſure of 
her mind now for the firſt time ſhaken, aſſi- 
duities of this young man had already pleaſed and 
intereſted her ; but, though gratified by them im 
his preſence, they occurred to her no more in his. 
abſence. With the Oxonian ſhe had been far mate 
ſtruck ; his energy, his ſentiments, his paſſion for 
literature, would inſtantly have riveted him in her 
faireſt favour, had ſhe not fo completely regarded 
herſelf as the wife of Clermont Lynmere, that ſhe 
denied her imagination any power over her reaſon, _ 

This letter, however, filled .her with ſenſations 
wholly new. She now firit reflected ſeriouſſy upon 
the nature of her fituation with regard to Clermont, 
for whom ſhe ſeemed beſpoke by her uncle, without 
the ſmalleſt knowledge how they might approve or 
fuit each other. Perhaps he might diflike her; ſhe 
muſt then have the mortification of being refuſed : 
perhaps he might excite her own antipathy ; ſhe 
muſt then either diſappoint her uncle, or become a 
miſerable facrifice, 

Here, on the contrary, ſhe conceived herſelf an 
elected object. The difference of being accepted, 
or being choſen, worked foreibly- upon her mind x 


+. and, all that was delicate, feminine, or diguified in 


her notions, roſe in favour of him who ſought, when 
. oppoſed 
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oppoſed to him who could only conſent to receive 
her. Generous, too, he appeared to her, in for- 
bearing to apply to Sir Hugh, without her pemnif- - 
ſion; diſintereſted; in declaring he did not with for 
her hand without her heart ; and noble, in not ſeck- 
ing her in a clandeſtine manner, but referring every 
thing to Miſs Margland. | 
The idea alſo of exciting an ardent paſſion, loſt 
none of its force from its novelty to her expectations. 
It was not that ſhe had hitherto ſuppoſed it impoſ- 
ſible ; ſhe had done leſs ; ſhe had not thought of it 
at all, Nor came it now with any triumph to. her 
maodeſt and unaſſuming mind; all it brought with it 
was gratitude towards Bellamy, and a ſomething 
ſoothing towards herſelf, which, though inexplica- 
ble to her reaſon, was irreſiſtible to her feelings. 
When Camilla entered with the letter, ſhe baſh- 
fully aſked her, if ſhe wiſhed to read it? Camilla 
-eagetly eried : “ O, yes.“ But, having finiſhed 
it, ſaid: It is not ſuch a letter as Edgar Mandle- 
bert would have written.” | | 
Jam ſure, then,” ſaid Eugenia, colouring, 
Jam ſorry to have received it. 
Do you not obſerve every day,“ ſaid Camilla, 
c the diflance, the delicacy of his behaviour to In- 
diana, though Miſs Margland ſays their marriage is. 
fixed ; how free from all diſtinction that might con- 
fuſe her? This declaration, on the contrary, is ſo 
_ abrupt—and from fo new an acquaintance—”?? 
“ Certainly, then, I won't anſwer it,” ſaid Eu- 
genia, much diſcompoſed; “ it had not ftruck me 
thus at firſt reading; but I ſee now all its im- 
. propriety.” “. | 4 
She then bid good night to Camilla; who, con- 
cludiag her the appropriated wife of Clermont, had 
uttered her opinjon without ſcruple. 65 
Eugenia now again read the letter; but nat again 
with pleaſure, She thought. it forward and pre- 
ſumptuous ; and the only gratification that remained 
upon her mind, was an half conſeious, ſcarce ad- 
_ mitted, and, even to herſelf, unacknowledged 
: f * an charm, 
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charm, in a belief, that ſhe poſſeſſed the power to 
inſpire an animated regard. | | 


—___—_— 
CHAP. XV. 
An # a 


Mx. and Mrs. Tyrold and Lavinia were at break- 
faſt when Sir Hugh entered their parlour, the next 
morning. Brother,” he cried, © I have ſomething 
of great importance to tell you, which it is very fit 
my ſiſter ſhould hear too; for which reaſon, I make 
no doubt but my dear Lavinia's good ſenſe will leave 
the room without waiting for a Piat. 
' Lavinia inſtantly retired, 
“ , my dear brother,” continued the baronet 
6 do you know here's a young chap, who appears to 
be a rather good fort of man, which is ſo much the 
worſe, who has been falling in love with Eugenia?“ 
He then delivered the two letters to Mr, Fyrold. 
Now the only thing that hurts me in this bu» 
ſineſs is, that this young man, who Miſs Margland 
calls a perſon of faſhion, writes as well as Clermont 
would do himſelf ; though that is what I ſhall never 
own to Eugenia, which I hope is no ſin, being all 
for her own ſake; that is to fay, for Clermont's.” 
Mr. Tyrold, after attentively reading the letters, 
gave them to his wife, and made many inquiries con- 
cerning their writer, and his acquaintance with Eu- 
.genia and Miſs Margland. 2 
% Why it was all brought about,“ ſaid Sir Hugh) 
„ by their going to a ball and a public breakfaſt z 
which is a thing my little Camilla is not at all to 
blame for, becauſe if nobody had put it in her head, 
-Me-wauld not have known there was a thing of the 
kind. And, indeed, it was but natural in poor 
Lionel neither, to ſet her agog, the chief fault lying 


x. in the allizes ; to which my particular objection is 
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againſt the lawyers, who come into a town to hang 
and tranſport the poor, by way of keeping the peace, 
and then encourage the rich to make all the noiſe and 
riot they can, by their own junkettings ; for which, 
however, being generally, I believe, pretty good 
ſcholars, I make no doubt but they have their own 
reaſons.” | f 

« [ flatter myſelf,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, ſcarce 
deigning to finiſh the letters, Eugenia, young as ſte 
is, will need no counſel how to eſtimate a writer ſuch 
as this. What muſt the man be, who, preſuming 
upon his perſonal influence, ventures to claim her 
concurrence in an application to her friends, though 
he has feen her but twice, and knows her to be deſ- 
titute of the ſmalleſt knowledge of his principles, his. 
character, or his ſituation in life?“ 1 

«© Good lack!“ cried the baronet, “ what a pro- 
digious poor head I muſt have! here I could har 
ſleep all night, for thinking what a fine letter this. 
Jackanapes, which I ſhall make no more apology tor 
calling him, had been writing, fearing it would cut 
up poor Clermont in her opinion, for all his grand 
tour.“ 

Perfectly reſtored to eaſe, he now bad them good 
morning; but Mr. Tyrold intreated him to ſtay till 
they had ſettled how to get rid of the buſineſs, 
My dear brother,” he anſwered, “„ I want no 
more help now, fince I have got your opinion, that 
is, my ſiſter's, which I take it for granted is the ſame. 
I make no doubt but Eugenia will pretty near have. 
writ her foul copy by the time I get home, which 
Dr. Orkborne may overlook for her, to the end that 
this Mr. Upſtart may have no more fault to find 
a ainſt it.“ | | 74 

They both defired to dine at Cleves, that they 
might ſpeak themſelves with Eugenia. 

* And how, ſaid Mr. Tyrold, with a ſtrong ſe- 
cret emotion, how goes on Edgar with Indiana?““ 

% Vaſtly well, vaſtly well indeed! not that I pre- 
tend to ſpeak for myſelf, being rather too dull 
in theſe matters, owing to never entering upon them 
' 1 in 
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in the right ſeaſon, as I intend to tell other young 


men doing the ſame,” 
He then, in warm terms, narrated the accounts 
given him by Miſs Margland of the ſecurity of the 
conquelt of Indiana. 
Mr. Tyrold fixed his hour 12 expecting che car- 
riage, and the baronet deſired that Lavinia ſhould 
be of the party; “ becauſe,” he ſaid, I ſee ſhe 
has the proper diſcretion, when the is wanted. to go 
out of the way; which muſt be the ſame with Ca- 

milla and Indiana, too, to-day, as well as with young 
Mr. Edgar; for I don't think it prudent to truſt 
ſuch new beginners with every r that goes on, 
till they get a little older.” 

The anxiety of Mr. Tyrold, concerning Bellamy, 
was now- mingled with a cruel regret in relation to 
Mandlebert. Even his own upright conduct could 

| ſcarce conſole him for the loſs of his favourite hope, 

1 and he almoſt repented that he had not been more 
aQive in endeavouring to preſerve it. 
All that paſſed in his mind was read and partĩci- 
pated in by his faithful partner, whoſe diſpleaſure 
was greater, though her mortification could but be 

rad | “That Edgar,“ ſaid ſhe, ** ſhould have kept 
his heart wholly untouched, would leſs have moved 
my wonder; he has a peculiar, though unconſcious 
delicacy in his nature, which reſults not from inſo- 
lence nor preſumption, but from his own invariable 
and familiar , exerciſe of every virtue and of every” 
duty: the ſmalleſt deviation is offenſive, and even 
the leaſt inaccuracy is painful to him. Was it poſſible, 
then, to be prepared for ſuch an election as this? 
He has diſgraced my expectations; he has played 
the common part of a mere common young man, 
whoſe eye is his ſole governor.” 
„My Georgina,” faid Mr. Tyrold, „Inde 

04 Our two eldeſt — — ars but ſhgbtly 
provided for; and Eugenia is far more dangerouſſy 
circumſlanced, in ſtanding ſo conſpicuouſly apart, as 
a prize to ſome adventurer. One of theſe 3 | 

\ YH ' \£10us'cares 1 had fondly concluded certain of 
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tection and happineſs ; for which ever I might have 
beſlowed upon Edgar Mandlebert, I ſhould have 
conſidered as the mott fortunate of her ſex. Let us, 
however, rejoice for Indiana; no one can more need 
a protector; and, next to my own three girls, there 
is no one for whom I am ſo much intereſted. I grieve, 
However, for Edgar himſelf, whoſe excellent judgment 
will, in time, aſſert its rights, though paſſion, at this 
period, has ſet it aſide.” | „ee ect 
J am too angry with him for pity,” ſaid Mrs. 
Tyrold; “ nor is his underſtanding of a claſs that 
has any claim to ſuch lenity : I had often thought 
our gentle Lavinia almoſt born to be his wife, aud no 
one could more truly have deſerved him. But the 
Toft perfection of her character relieves me from any 
apprehenſion for her conduct, and almoſt all my ſo- 
licitude devolves upon Camilla. For our poor Eu- 
genia I had never indulged a hope of his choice; 
though that valuable, unfortunate girl, with every 
| unearned defect about her, intrinſically merits him, 
1 with all his advantages, his accompliſhments, and his 
| virtues: but to appreciate her, uninfluenced by pe- 
cCuniary views, to which he is every way ſuperior, was 
too much to expect from ſo young'a man. My 
wiſhes, therefore, had guided him to our Camilla, 
that ſweet, open, generous, inconſiderate girl, whoſe 
feelings are all virtues, but whoſe impulſes- have no 
reſtraints : I have not a fear for her, when ſhe can 
'a& with deliberation ; but fear is almoſt all J have 
left, when I conſider her as led by the ſtart of the 
moment. With him, however, ſhe would have been 
the ſafeſt, and with him next alone to her mother, 
the happieſt of her ſex. “ | ' F * 
The kindeſt acknowledgments repaid this ſym- 
pathy of ſentiment, and they agreed that their felicity 
would have been almoſt too complete for this lower 
world, if ſuph an event liad come to paſs. Never- 
-theleſs its failure, added Mrs. Tyrold, “ is almoſt 
incredible, and wholly unpardonable. - That Indiana 
ſhould vanquiſh where , $2 and Camilla have 
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failed! I feel indignant at ſuch a triumph of — | 
external unintelligent beauty,“ 

Eugenia received her parents with the moſt bath 
ful confuſion; yet they found, upon converſing with 
her, it was merely from youthful ſhame, and not 
from any dangerous prepaſſeſſion. The obſervations 
of Camilla had broken that ſpell with which a firlt 
declaration of regard is apt to entangle unreflecting 
inexperience; and by teaching her to leſs value the 
votary, had made the conqueſt leſs an object oſ ſatiſ- 
faction. She was gratified by the permiſſion of her 
uncle to write her own anſwer, wRes was now pro- 


Auced. 


To _— Bellaing, Eſq. 


Six, 


I an highly ſenſible to the honour of your par- 
tiality, which I-regret it is not poſſible for me to 
deſerve. Be not, therefore, offended, and ſtill lefs 


ſuffer yourſelf to be afflicted, when I confeſs I have 


only my poor thanks to offer, and poor eſteem to re- 
turn, for your unmerited goodneſs. Dwell not, Sir, 
upon this diſappointment, but receive my beſt wiſhes 
for your reſtored happineſs ; for never can I forget a 
diſtinction to which I have ſo little claim. Beheve 


| Sir, * 
Vour very much obliged, 
and moſt — humble ſervant, 
EUGENIA Tro b. 


Mr. Tyrold, who achebted to ſer how completely, 
in her ſtudies with Dr. Orkborne, ſhe had eſcaped any 
pedantry or aſſectation, and even preſerved all the 
native humility of her artleſs character, returned her 
the letter with an affectionate embrace, Ad told her 
he could defire no alteration but that of omitting the 
word grateful at the concluſion. 

Mrs. Tyrold was far leſs ſatisfied. She wiſhed it 
o be n re- written; proteſting, that a. man 
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. An oy of ſeeing their darling Camilla as happy and 
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who, in all probability was a mere fortune-hunter, 
would infer from ſo gentle a diſmiſſion encouragement 


rather than repulſe. 


Sir Hugh ſaid there was one thing only he de- 
fired to have added, which was a hint of a pre- 
engagement with a relation of her own. 

Eugenia, at this, coloured and mini; and 
Mrs. 'Tyrold reminded the baronet, with ſome dif. 
pleaſure, of his promiſe to guard the ſecret of his 
project. Sir Hugh, a little diſturbed, faid it never 
broke out from him but by accident, whith he would 
take care ſhould never get the upper hand again. He 
would not, however, conſent to have the letter al- 
tered, which he ſaid would be an affront to the learn- 
ing of Eugenia, unleſs it were done by Dr. Ork- 
borne himſelf, who, being her matter, had a right to 


correct her firſt penmanſhip. 


Dr. Orkborne, being called upon, ſlightly glanced 
his eye over the letter, but made no emendation, 


_ ſaying: © I believe it will do very ſufficiently ; but 


I have only concerned myſelf with the progreſs of 
Miſs Eugenia in the Greek and Latin languages; 


* body can teach her Engliſh.” 


The fond parents finiſhed their viſit in full ati- 
* fagdion with their irreproachable Eugenia, aud with 


engaged as when ſhe had left them; but Man- 
ert had ſpent the day abroad, and eſcaped, there- 


fore, the obſervations with which they had meant to 
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have inveſtigated his ſentiments. Indiana, with 
whom they converſed more than uſual, and with the 
moſt ſcrutinizing attention, offered 2 either in 
mannet or matter to reſcue his deciſion from their 
cenſure: Mrs. Tyrold, therefore, rejoiced at his ab- 
ſence, leſt n coolneſs ſhe knew not how to repreſs, 
ſhould have led him to ſurmiſe her diſappointment. 
Her huſband beſought her to be guarded: © We 
had no right,” he ſaid, © to the diſpoſal of his 
heart : and Indiana, however he may find her in- 
adequate to his future expectations, will not diſgrace 


bis preſent choice. She is beautiful, ſhe is youn 
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and ſhe is innocent; this in early life is ſufficient for 
felicity; and Edgar is yet too new in the world to 
be aware how much of life remains when youth is 
gone, and too unpractiſed to foreſee, that beauty 
loſes its power even before it loſes its charms, and 
that the ſeaſon of declining nature fighs deeply for 
the ſupport which ſympathy and intelligence can 
alone beſtow.” 


* 


— —— — mn 
CHAP. XVI. 
An Explication. 


Tur viſit which Camilla had deſigned this morn- 
ing to Mrs. Arlbery, ſhe had been induced to relin- 


quiſh through a ſpeech made to her by Lionel. Vu 


have done for yourſelf, now!” ſaid he, exultingly ;; 


„ ſo you may be governed by that ſcare-crow, Miſs 
Margland, at your leiſure. Do you know you were 


not once mentio:.ed again at the Grove, neither by 
Mrs. Arlbery nor any body elle ? and they all agreed 
Indiana was the finelt girl in the world.“ . 

Camilla, though of the ſame opinion with reſpect 
to Indiana, concluded Mrs. Arlbery was offended by 
her retreat, and loſt all courage for offering any 
apology. 

Edgar did not return to Cleves till ſome time after 
the departure of Mr. and Mrs. Tyrold, when he met 
Miſs Margland and the young ladies ſtrolling 1n the 
park. 

Cami 
ſtored the locket to the right owner. 

& No,“ anſwered he, ſmiling, © not yet.“ 

«© What can be done then? my half guinea is 
ne; and, to confeis the truth, I have not another 
can well ſpare !” 

le made no immediate reply; but after ſpeaking 
2 to the reſt of the party, walked on towards the houſe. 


Vor. I. * Camilla, 


. * 
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v * 


lla, running to meet him, aſked if he had re- 
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Camilla, in ſome perplexity, following him, ex- 
claimed: Pray tell me what I muſt-do ? indeed 1 
am quite uneaſy.“ hy 

Lou would really have me give the locket to its 
- rightful proprietor ?? * 
„ To be ſure 1 would!“ | - Fs 

* My commiſſion, then, is ſoon executed.“ And 
taking a little ſhagreen caſe from his — Pocket, 
he put it into her hand. 

What can you mean? is there ill a = miſtake ? kt 

„None but what you may immediately*reRify, 
by ſimply retaining your own prize.” - 

Camilla, opening the caſe, ſaw the locket, and 
perceived under the cryltal a light knot of braided 
hair. But while ſhe looked at it, he hurried i into 
the houſe. 

She ran after him, and inſiſted upon an explanation, 
declaring it to be utterly impoſſible that the loeket 
and the half guinea ſhould belong to the ſame perſon. 

» Vou mult not then,” he ſaid, “be angry, if 
you find I have managed, at laſt, but aukwardly. 
When I came to the library, the maſter of the 
raffle told me it was againſt all rule to refund a ſub- 
ſcription.” He ſtopt. | 

« The half guinea you put into my hand, then,” 

eried ſhe, colouring, * was your own ?* * i 

% My dear Miſs Camilla, there is ng other occa- 
ſion upon which I would have hazarded ſuch a li- 
berty; but as the money was for a charity, and as1 

had undertaken what I could not perform, I rather 
ventured to replace it, than ſuffer the poor objects for 
whom ĩt was deſtined, to miſs yourkindintention.” 

* You, have certainly done right,” ſaid ſhe (feel- 

ing for her purſe) ; © but you -mult not, for that 
reaſon, make me a de time do wrong 


« You will not fo much hurt me ?” replied he, 


gravely ; you will not reprove me as if I were a 
ſtranger, a mere common acquaintance ? Where 
could the money have been ſo well beſtowed ? It is 
not you, but thoſe poor people who are in my debt. 
. 80 many were the chancgs againſt you gaining t 
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prize, that it was an event I had not even taken into 
conſideration: I had merely induced you to leave 
the ſhop, that you might not have the ſurpriſe of 


finding your name was not withdrawn ; the reſt was 


accident; and ſurely you will not puniſh me that I 
have paid to the poor the penalty of my own ill 
weighed officiouſneſs.?” 

Camilla put up her purſe, but, with ſome ſpirit, 
ſaid : “ There is another way to ſettle the matter 
which cannot hurt you; if I do not pay you my 


half guinea, you mult at leaſt keep the fruits of your 


d what,” cried he, laughing, mult I do 
with it? would you have me wear it myſelf ?”” 
Give it,” anſwered ſhe, innocently, “to In- 
diana.“ N 

« No;” replied he, (reddening and putting it 


ou And ſhe returned him the locket. 
* An 


down upon a table,) but you may, if you believe her 


value will be greater than your own for the hair of 
your two ſiſters.“ | | ' 


Camilla, ſurpriſed, again looked at it, and recog- 


nized the hair of Lavinia and Eugenia. 


„ And how in the world did you get this hair??? 


« ] told them both the accident that had hap- 
pened, and begged them to contribute their aſſiſt- 
ance to obtain your pardon.“ | 


Is it poſſible, cried ſhe, with vivacity, © you 


could add to all your trouble ſo kind a thought??? 


and, without a moment's further heſitation, ſhe ac- 
cepted the prize, returning him the moſt animated 
thanks, and flying to Eugenia to inquire further into 
the matter, and then to her uncle, to ſhew him her 
new acquiſition. | 


Sir Hugh, like herſelf, immediately ſaid : “ Bat 


why did de not give it to Indiana?“ | 
«TI ſuppoſe,” ſaid Eugenia, © becauſe Camilla had 


elf drawn the prize, and he had only added our 
Sar to it.“ | | 
his perfectly ſatigfied the baronet ; but Indiana, 
Could by no means underſtand why it had not been 
managed better; and Miſs Margland, with much ill 
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will, nouriſhed a private opinion that the prize might 
perhaps have been her own, had not Mandlebert in- 
terfered. However, as there ſcemed ſome colluſion 
which ſhe could not develope, her conſcience wholly 
acquitted her of any neceſſity to refund her. bor- 
rowed half guinea. | 

Camilla, meanwhile, decorated herſelf with the 
locket, and had nothing in her poſſeſſion which gave 
her equal delight. | ys 

Miſs Margland now became, internally, leſs ſan- 
guine, with regard to the preference of Edgar for 
Indiana; but ſhe concealed from Sir Hugh a doubt 
fo unpleafant, through an unconquerable repugnance 
to acknowledge it poſſible ſhe could have formed a 

wrong judgment. 4 


CHAP. XVIL 
A Panic. 


Uron the enſuing Sunday, Edgar propoſed that 
a party ſhould be made to viſit a new little cottage, 
which he had juſt fitted up. This was agreed to 
and as it was not above a mile from the pariſh church, 
Sir Hugh ordered that his low garden phacton ſhould 
be in readineſs, after the ſervice, to convey himſelf 
and Eugenia thither. The reſt, as the weather was 
fine, defired to walk. 

They went to the church, as uſual, in a coach and 
a chaiſe, which were diſmiſſed as ſoon as they alight- 
ed: but before that period, Eugenia, with a figh, 
had obſerved, that Melmond, the young Oxonian, 


was ſtrolling the ſame way, and had ſeen, with a bluſh, 4 


that Bellamy was by his fide. ' 


The two gentlemen reco niſed them as they were . 


croſſing the church-yard. The Oxonian bowed pro- 


foundly, but ſtood aloof : Bellamy bowed alſo, but 


immediately approached ; and as Sir Hugh, at that 
5 moment, 
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moment, accidentally let fall his ſtick, darted for- 
ward to recover and preſent it him. 

The baronet, from ſurpriſe at his quick motion, 
dropt his handkerchief in receiving his cane; this 
alſo Bellamy, attentively ſhaking, reſtored to him: 
and Sir Hugb, who could accept no civility unre- 
quited, ſaid: “ Sir, if you are a ſtranger, as I 
imagine, not knowing your face, you are welcome 
to a place in my pew, provided you don't get a ſeat. 
in a better; which I'm pretty much afraid you can't, 
mine being the beſt.“ 

The invitation was promptly accepted. 

Miſs Margland, always happy to be of canſe- 
quence, was haſtening to Sir Hugh to put him upon 
his guard; when a reſpectful offer from Bellamy to 
aſſiſt her down the ſteps, induced her to remit her 
deſign to a future opportunity. Any attentions 
from a young man were now ſo new to her as to 
ſeem a call upon her gratitude ; nor had her charms 
ever been ſo attractive as to render them common. 


Edgar and Indiana, knowing nothing of his late 


declaration, thought nothing of his preſent admiſ- 
flon ; to Dr. Orkborne he was an utter ſtranges,g. 


but Camilla had recourſe to her fan to conceal a 
ſmile; and Eugenia was in the utmoſt confuſion. 
She felt at a loſs how to meet his eyes, and ſeated 
herſelf as much as poſſible out of his way. * 

A few minutes after, looking up towards the gal- 


lery, ſhe perceived, in one of the furtheſt rows, 


young Melmond; his eyes fixt upon their pew, but 


withdrawn the inſtant he was obſerved, and his air 


the moſt melancholy and dejected. 


Again a half ſigh eſcaped the tender Eugenia, 


How delicate, how elegant, thought ſhe, is this re- 
tired behaviour! what refinement reſults from a true 
literary taſte | O ſuch. be Clermont! if he reſemble 
not this Oxonian— I muſt be wretched for life ! 
Theſe ideas, which unavoidably, though unwil- 
Uingly, interrupted her devotion, were again broken 
in upolty; when the ſervice was nearly over, by the 


appearance of Lionel. = had. ridden. five miles to 
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join them, merely not. to be thought in leading- 
ftrings, by ſtaying at Etherington to hear his father; 
though the name and the excellence of the preach- 
ing of Mr. Tyrold, attracted to his church all 
frangers.who had power to reach it :—ſo vehement 
in early youth is the eagerneſs to appear mdependant, 
and ſo general is the belief that all merit muſt be 
ſought from a diſtance. 

The deeper underſtanding of Mandlebert ren- 
dered him ſuperior to this common puerility : and, 
though the preacher at Cleves church was fl own 
tutor, Dr. Marchmont, from whom he was ſcarce 
yet emancipated, he liſtened to him with reverence, 
and would have travelled any diſtance, and taken 
cheerfully any trouble, that would in the beft and 
ſtrongeſt manner have marked the reſpe& with which 
he attended to his doctrine. 

Dr. Marchmont was a man of the higheſt intel- 
lectual accompliſhments, uniting deep learning with 
general knowledge, and the graceful exterior of a 
man of the world, with the erudition and ſcience of 
a fellow of a college. He obtained the eſteem of the 
ſcholar wherever he was known, and caught the appro- 
bation of the moſt uncultivated'wherever he was feen. 

When the ſervice was over, Edgar propoſed that 
Dr. Marchmont ſſiould join the party to the cottage. 
Sir Hugh was moſt willing, and they ſauntered 
about the church, while the Doctor retired to the 
veſtry to take off his gown. - 

During this interval, Eugenia, who had a paſſion 
for reading epitaphs and inſcriptions, became ſo in- 
tently engaged in decyphering ſome old verſes on an 
antique tablet, that ſhe perceived' not when Dr. 
Marchmont was ready, nor when the party was leav- 
ing the church: and before any of the reft miſſed 
her, Bellamy ſuddenly took the opportunity of her 
being out of ſight of all others, to drop on ane knee, 
and paſſionately ſeize her hand, exclaimigg: O 
madam ?—* When hearing an approaching ep, he 
haſtily arofe ; but parted not with her _ he 
had preſſed it to his lips 
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The aſtoniſhed Eugenia, though at firſt all emo- 
tion, was completely recovered by this action. His 
kneeling and his O madam !”” had every chance 
to affect her; but his kiſſing her hand ſhe thought a 
liberty the moſt unpardonable. She reſented it as an 
injury to Clermont, that would. riſk his life ſhould 
he ever know it, and a blot to her o delicacy, as- 
irreparable as it was-irremediable. 

Bellamy, who, from her letter, had augured 
nothing of hardneſs of heart, tenderly ſolicited her 


forgiveneſs ; but ſhe made him no anſwer: ſilent. 


and offended ſhe walked away, and, loſing her ti- 
midity in her diſpleaſure, went up.to her uncle, and- 
whiſpered : © Sir, the gentleman you invited into 


your pew, is Mr. Bellamy !”” 


The conſternation of Sir-Hugh was extreme: he 
had concluded him a ſtranger to the whole party be- 
cauſe a ſtranger to himſelf; and the diſcovery of 


his miſtake made him next conclude, that he had 


riſked a breach of the marriage he ſo much deſired- 
by his own indiſcretion. He took Eugenia imme- 
diately under his arm, .as if fearful ſhe might elſe be. 
conveyed away for Scotland before his eyes, and 
hurrying to the church porch, called. aloud for his 
phaeton. 

The phaeton was not arrived. 

Still more diſmayed, he walked on with Eugenia. 
to the railing round the church - yard, motioning with 
his left hand that no one ſhould follow. 

Edgar, Lionel, and Bellamy marched to the road, 
liſtening for the ſound of horſes, but they heard 
none; and the carriages of the neighbouring gentry, . 
from which they might have hoped any aſſiſtance, 
had been driven away while they had waited for Dr. 
Marchmont. | 

Meanwhile, the eyes of Eugenia again caught the 
young Oxonian, who was wandering around the 
church- yard: neither was he unobſerved by Indiana, 


who, though ſhe participated not in the turn of rea- 


ſoning, or taſte for the romantic, which awakened 
in Eugenia ſo forcible a H.. was yet highly, 
H4 | gratified: 
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tified by his apparent devotion to her charms: 
and had not Miſs Margland narrowly watched and 
tutored her, would eaſily have been attracted from 
the cold civilities of Edga, to the magnetiſm of 
animated admiration. 

In theſe cireumſtances, a few minutes appeared 
many hours to Sir Hugh, and he preſently exclaim- 
ed: “ There's no poſſibility of waiting here the 
whole day long, not knowing what may be the end!“ 
Then, calling to Dr. Orkborne, he ſaid to him in 
a low voice, My good friend, here's happened a 
ſad thing; that young man 1 aſked into my pew, 
for which I take proper ſhame to myſelf, is the ſame 
perſon that wanted to make Eugenia give up Cler- 
mont Lynmere, her own natural relation, and mine 
into the bargain, for the fake of a ſtranger to usall ; 
which I hold to be rather uncommendable, confider- 
ing we know nothing about him ; though there's no 


denying his being handſome enough to look at; 


which, however, is no certainty of his making a 

huſband ; ſo PII tell you a mode I've thought 
of, which I think to be a pretty good one, for part- 
ing them out of hand.“ 


Dr. Orkborne, who had juſt taken out his tablets, 


in order to enter ſome hints relative to his great 
work, begged him to ſay no more till he had finiſh- 
ed his ſentence. The baronet looked much diſtreſſed, 
but conſented: and when he had done, went on: 
« Why, if you will hold Eugenia, I'll go up to 
the reſt, and fend them on to the cottage ; and when 
they are gone, I ſhall get rid of this young chap, 
by telling him Eugenia and I want to he alone.” 


Dr. Orkhorne affented ; and Sir Hugh, advane- 


ing to the group, made his propofition, adding : 
« Eugenia and I will overtake you as ſoon as t 
rden-chair comes, which, I dare ſay, won't be 
long, Robert being ſo behind-hand already.” Then, 
turning to Bellamy, I am ſorry, Sir,” he faid, 
« can't poſſibly aſk you to ſtay with us, becauſe of 
ſomething my little niece and I have got to talk 
about, which we had rather nobody ſhould hear, 


being 
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Being an affair of our own : but I thank you ſor 
your civility, Sir, in picking up my ſtick and my 
pocket handkerchief, and I wiſh yau a very good 
morning and a pleaſant walk, which I hope 1 
won't take ill.“ 

Bellamy bowed, and, ſaying he by no means in- 
tended to intrude himſelf into tlie company, ſlowly 
dre back. 

Edgar then pointed out a path through the fields 
that would conſiderably abridge the walk, if the la- 
dies could manage to croſs over a dirty lane on the. 
other ſide of the church · yard. 

The baronet, who was in high ſpirits at the fue 
ceſs of his ſcheme, declared that if there was a ſhort 
eut, they ſhould not part company, for he could 
walk it himſelf. Edgar aſſured him it could not be 
more than half a mile, and offered him the uſe of 
his arm. 

4 No, no, my good young friend,” anſwered bus: 
ſmiling ſignificantly ; © take care of Indiana! I have 

a good ſtick, which I hold to be worth any arm 


| 2 except for not being alive; ſo take 


care of Indiana, 1 fay.” 

Edgar bowed, but with a filence and gravity not 
unmixt with farpriſe 3 and Sir Hugh, a little ſtruck, 
haſtily added, Nay, nay, I mean no harm!“ 

% No, Sir,” ſaid Edgar, recovering, „you can 
mean nothing but good, when you give me ſo fair a 
charge.” And he placed himſelf at the fide of In- 
diana. 

Well then, now,” cried Sir Hugh, Pll marſhal 
you all: and, firſt, for my little Camilla, who ſhalt 
come to my proper ſhare ; for ſhe's certainly the beſt 
companion of the whole; which I hope nobody will 
take for a flight, all of us not being the ſame, with - 
out any fault of our own. Dr. Orkborse ſhall keep 
to Eugenia, becauſe, if there ſhould be a want of 
converſation, they can go over ſome of their leſſons. 
Lionel ſhall take the care of Mrs. Margland, it being 
always right for the young to help people alittle 
Arricken-; and as for the odd one, Dr. Marchmont, 
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why he may join little Camilla and me; for as he's 
none of the ſteadieſt, and I am none of the ſtrongeſt, 
it is but fair the one over ſhould be between us.” 

Every body profeſſed obedience but Lionel; who, 
with a loud laugh, called to Edgar to change partners. 

« We are all under orders,” anſwered he, quietly, 
6% and I muſt not be the firſt to mutiny.“ 

Indiana ſmiled with triumph ; but Miſs Margland, 
firing with anger, declared ſhe wanted no help, and 
would accept none. : 

Sir Hugh was now beginning an expoſtulation with 
his nephew ; but Lionel preferred complianee to 
hearing it; yet, to obviate the ridicule which he was 
perſuaded would follow fuch an acquieſcence, he 
Rrided up to Miſs Margland with haſty Reps, and 
dropping on one knee, in the duſt, ſeized and kiſſed 
Her hand ; but precipitately riſing, and ſhaking him- 
ſelf, called out: My dear ma' am, have you never 
a little cloaths-bruſh in your pocket? 1 can't kneel 
again elſe !”? 

Miſs Margland writhfully turned from him and 
the party proceeded to a ſmall gate, at the back of 
the church, that opened to the lane mentioned by 
Edgar, over which, when the reſt of the company 
had paſſed, into a beautiful meadow, Lionel offered 
his hand for conducting Miſs: Margland, who repted 
it diſdainfully. % 
Then, you will be ſure to fall,” ſaid he. 
Not unleſs you do ſomething to make me.“ 

& You will be ſure to fall,” he repeated coolly. 

Much alarmed, ſhe proteſted ſhe would not get 
over before him. 9 

He abſolutely refuſed to go firſt. 

The whole party ſtopt; and Bellamy, who had 
hitherto ſtood ſtill and back, now ventured to ap- 
E roach, and in the moſt coyrteous manner, to offer 

bis ſervices to Miſs —_— She looked victo- 
riouſſy around her; but as he had ſpoken in a low 
voice, only ſaid: « Sir 2 Jo make him repeat his 


* more audibly. He complied, and the im- 


1 


pertinencies 
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pertinericies of Lionel rendered his civility irreſiſti- 
ble: © 1 am glad,” ſhe cried, © there is ſtill one 
gentleman left in the world !” And accepted his 


aſſiſtance, though her perſecutor whiſpered that her 
ſpark was a dead man! and ſtrutted fignificantly away. 


Half frightened, half ſuſpecting ſne was laughed 


at, ſhe repeated ſoftly to Sir Hugh the menace of 


his nephew, begging that, to prevent miſchief, ſhe - 


might {till retain Bellamy. 


% Lord be good unto me!“ crigd he, © what 


amazing fools the boys-of now a-days are grown ! 


with all their learning, and teaching, and claſſics at 


their tongue's end for nothing! However, not to 
ſet them together hy the ears, till they grow a little 
wiſer, which, I take it, won't be of one while, 
why you muſt e' en let this ſtrange gentleman walk 


with you till t' other boy's further off. However, 
this one thing pray mind! (lowering his voice,) 


keep him all to yourſelf! if he does but ſo much as 


look at Eugenia, give him to underſtand it's a thing 


I ſha'n't take very kind of him.“ 


Beckoning then to Dr. Orkborne, he uneaſily 


ſaid: * As 1 am now obliged to have that young 


fellow along with us, for the ſake of preventing aa + 


affray, about nobody knows what, which is the com- 


mon reaſon of quarrels among thoſe raw young fry, - 


I beg you to keep a particular ſharp look out, that 


he does not take the. opportunity to run off with 
Eugenia.“ 


The ſpirit of the baronet had over-rated his + 


ſtrength; and he was forced to ſit upon the lower 


w 


ſtep of a broad ſtile at the other end of the mea- 
dow: while Mifs Margland, who leant her tall thin 
Ggure againſt a five-barred gate, willingly obviated 
his ſolicitude about Eugenia, by keeping Bellamy 


in cloſe and unabating conference with herſelf. 


A circumſtance in the ſcenery before him now 


truck Dr. Orkborne with- ſome. reſemblance to a 
verſe in one of Virgil's Eclogues, which he thought 
might be happily applied to iiluſtrate a paſſage in his 
own work; taking out, therefore, his tablets, he 
| begged 
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begged Eugenia not to move, and wrote his quota- 
tion; which, leading him on to ſome reflections 
upon the ſubject, ſoon drove his charge from his 
thoughts, and conſigned him ſolely to his pencil. 

Eugenia willingly kept her place at his fide ; of- 
fended by Bellamy, ſhe would give him no chance of 
ſpeaking with her, and the protection under which 
Her uncle had placed her ſhe deemed ſacred. 

Here they remained but a ſhort time, when their 
ears received the ſhock of a prodigious roar from a 
bull in the field adjoining. Mifs Margland ſcreamed, 
and hid her face with her hands. Indiana, taught 
by her lefſons to nouriſh every fear as becoming, 
Mriekt ſtill louder, and ran ſwiftly away, deaf to 
all that Edgar, who attended her, could urge. Eu- 
genia, to whom Bellamy inſtantly haſtened, ſeeing 
the beaſt furiouſly make towards the gate, almoſt 
unconſciouſly accepted his aſſiſtance, to accelerate 
Her flight from 'its vicinity ; while Dr. Orkborne, 


Intent upon his annotations, calmly wrote on, ſen- 


ſible there was ſome diſturbance, but determining to 
evade inquiring whence it aroſe, till he had ſecured 
what he meant to tranſmit to poſterity from the 
treachery of his memory. 

Camilla, the leaſt frightened, becauſe the moſt 
enured to ſuch ſounds, from the habits and the in- 
ſtruction of her rural life and education, adhered 
firmly to Sir Hugh, who began bleſſing himſelf with 
ſome alarm; but whom Dr. Marchmont re-afſured, 
by ſaying the gate was ſecured, and too high for the 
Þull to leap, even ſuppoling it a vicious animal. 

The firſt panic was ſtill in its meridian, when 
Lionel, ruſhing paſt the beaſt, which he had ſecretly 
been tormenting, ſkipt over the gate, with every ap- 

earance of terror, and ealled out: „Save your- 
ſelves all! Miſs Margland in particular; for here's 
a mad bull!“ | 

A ſecond aſtounding bellow put a ſtop to any queſ- 
tion, and wholly * the immediate impulſe of 
Miſs Margland to aſk why ſhe was thus ſelected; 


ſhe ſnatched her hands from her face, not nan; 
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ſhe ſhould ſee her eſquire ſoothingly flanding by her 
ſide ; but, though internally ſurpriſed aud ſhocked 
to find herſelf deſerted, ſhe gathered ſtrength to run 
from the gate with the nimbleneſs of youth, and, 
flying to the ſtile, regardleſs of Sir Hugh, and for- 
getting all her charges, ſcrambled over it, and ran 
on from the noiſe, without looking to the right or 
the left. | 

Sir Hugh, whom Lionel's information, and Miſs 
Margland's puſhing paſt him, had extremely ter- 
rified, was now alſo getting over the ſtile, with the 
aſſiſtance of Dr. Marchmont, ejaculating ; * Lord 
help us! what a poor race we are! No ſafety for us! 
if we only come out once in a dozen years, we muſt 
meet with a mad ball !”? 

He had, however, inſiſted that Camilla ſhould 
jump over firſt, ſaying, © There's no need of all of 
us being toſt, my dear girl, becaufe of my flowneſs, 
which 1s no fault of mine, but of Robert's not being 
in the way ; which muſt needs make the poor fellow 
unhappy enough, when he hears of it ; which, no 
doubt, I ſhall let him do, according to his deſerts.” 

The other fide of the ſtile brought them to the 
high road. Lionel, who had only wiſhed to torment 
_ Miſs Margland, felt his heart ſmite him, when he 
ſaw the fright of his uncle, and flew to acquaint 
him that he had made a miſtake, for the bull was 
only angry, not mad. 

The unſuſpicious baronet thanked him for this 
good news, and fat upon a bank till the party could 
be collected. 

This, however, was not ſoon to be done; the dif- 
perſion from the meadow having been made in every 
poſſible direction. 


CHAP. 
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Cc HAP. XVIII. 
Two Lovers: 


IxDrAN z, intent upon running on, had nearly 
reached the church - yard, without hearkening to one 
word of the expoſtulating Mandlebert; when, lean- 
ing over a tombſtone, on which ſhe had herſelf leant 
, while waiting for the carriage, ſhe perceived the 
young Oxonian. An inſtinctive ſpirit of coquetry 
made her now increaſe her pace; he heard the ruſt- 
ling of a female approach, and looked up; her 
beauty, heightened by her flight, which animated 
her complexion, while it diſplayed her fine form, 
ſeemed more than ever celeſtial to the enamoured ſtu- 
dent; who darted forward from an impulſe of irre- 
ſiſtible ſurpriſe. O Heaven!“ ſhe cried, pantin 
and ſtopping as he met her; “ T ſhall die! I wal 
die -I am purſued by a mad bull!“ 

Edgar would have explained, that all was ſafe ; 
but Melmond neither heard not ſaw him. —* O, give 
me, then,” he cried, emphatically ; ** give me the 
extacy to protet—to ſave you !”? 

His out-ſpread arms ſhewed his intention to bear 
her away ; but Edgar, placing himſelf between them, 
ſaid : * Pardon me, Sir! this lady is under my care!” 
„ O don't fight about me! don't quarrel !” 
cried Indiana, with an apprehenſion half ſimple, 
half affected. 

% No, Madam!“ anſwered Melmond, reſpect- 
fully retreating; I know too—too well! my little 
claim in ſuch a diſpute Permit me, however, to 
aſſiſt you, Mr. Mandlebert, in your ſearch of refuge; 
and deign, madam, to endure me in your ſight, till 
this alarm paſſes away.“ | 

Indiana, by no means inſenſible to this language, 
e with ſome elation at Edgar, to fee how he 

re it. 


Edgar | 
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« Edgar was not ſurpriſed ; he had already obſerved. 
the potent impreſſion made by the beauty of In- 
diana upon the Oxonian; and was ſtruck, in defiance 
of its romance and ſuddenneſs, with its air of fin- 
cerity ; he only, therefore, gently anſwered, that 
there was not the leaſt cauſe of fear.“ 

« O, how can you fay ſo?” ſaid Indiana; “ how 
can you take ſo little intereſt in me?“ 

« At leaſt, at leaſt,” cried Melmond, trembling 
with eagerneſs, * condeſcend to accept a double 
guard !—Refuſe not, Mr. Mandlebert, to ſuffer my 
attendance !”? 

Mandlebert, a little embarraſſed, anſwered ; “ 1 
have no authority to decide for Miſs Lynmere; but, 
certainly, I ſee no occaſion for any aſſiſtance.“ 

Melmond fervently claſped his hands, and ex- 
claimed: Do not, do not, madam, command me 
to leave you till all danger is over!“ 

The little heart of Indiana beat high with tri- 
umph ; ſhe thought Mandlebert jealous : Miſs Mar- 
gland had often told her there was no ſurer way to 
quicken him: and, even independently of this idea, 

the ſpirit, the ardour, the admiration of the Oxonian, 
had a power upon her mind that needed no auxiliary 
for delighting it. 

She curtfied her conſent ; but declared ſhe would 
never go back the ſame way. They proceeded, 
therefore, by a little round to the high toad, which 
led to the field in which the party had been diſperſed. 

Indiana was full of ftarts, little ſhrieks, and pal- 
pitations; every one of which rendered her, in the 
eyes of the Oxonian, more and more captivating z 
and, while Edgar walked gravely on, reflecting, with 
ſome uneaſineſs, upon being thus drawn in to ſuffer 
the attendance of a youth ſo nearly a ſtranger, upon 
a young lady actually under his protection; Mel- 
mond was continually ejaculating in return to her 
8 apprehenſions, What lovely timidity !— 

hat bewitching ſoftneſs !—What ſeminine, what 
beautiful delicacy !—How ſweet in terror How 
foul-piercing in alarm !?? | | 

Theſe 
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Theſe exclamations were nearly enchanting to In- 
diana, whoſe only fear was, left they ſhould not be 
heard by Edgar; and, whenever they ceaſed, when - 
ever à pauſe and reſpectful ſilence took their place, 
new ſtarts, freſh palpitations, and deſigned falſe ſteps, 
again called them forth 5 while the ſmile with which 

e repaid their enthuſiaſtic ſpeaker, was fuel to his 
flame, but poiſon to his peace. | 

They had not proceeded far, when they were met 
by Miſs Margland, who, in equal trepidation from 
anger and from fear, was ſtill making the belt of her 
way from the bellowing of the bull. Edgar inquired. 
for Sir Hugh, and the reſt of the party; but ſhe 
could fpeak only of Lionel; his inſolence and his 
ill uſage ; proteſting nothing but her regard for In- 
diana, could induce her to live a moment longer 
under his uncle's roof. ; 

„ But where,“ again cried Edgar, © where is 
Sir. Hugh ? and where are the ladies?” 

4% Toſſed by the bull,” anſwered ſhe, pettiſhly, 
& for aught I know; I did not chooſe to ſtay and 
be toſſed myſelf; and a perſon like Mr. Lionel ean 
ſoon make ſuch a beaſt point- at one, if he takes it 
mto his humour.” 

Edgar then. begged they might haſten to their 
company; but Miſs Margland poſitively refuſed to 
go back: and Indiana, always ready to ſecond any 
alarm, declared, ſhe ſhould quite fink with fright, 
if they went within an hundred yards of that horrid 
field. Edgar till pleaded that the baronet would 
expect them; but Melmond, in ſofter tones, ſpoke 
of fears, ſenſibility, and dangers; and Edgar ſoon 
found he was talking to the winds. 

All now that remained to prevent further ſepa- 
ration was, that Edgar ſhould run on to the party, 
and acquaint them that Miſs Margland and Indiana 
would wait for them upon the high road. 

Melmond, meanwhile, felt in paradiſe ; even the 
preſence of Miſs Margland could not reſtrain his 
rapture, upon a caſualty that gave him ſuch a charge, 
though it forced him to forbear making the pow | 

| way F 
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and open declaration of his paſſion, with which his 


heart was burning, and his tongue quivering. He 
attended them both with the moſt fervent reſpect, 
evidently very gratifying to the object of his adora- 
tion, though not noticed by Miſs Margland, who 
was wholly abſorbed by her own provocations. 

Edgar ſoon reached the bank by the road's fide, 
upon which the baronet, Dr. Marchmont, Lionel, 
and Camilla were ſeated. ** Lord help us!“ ex- 
claimed Sir Hugh, aghaſt at his approach, * if here 
is not young Mr. Edgar without Indiana! This is a 
thing I could never have expected from you, young 
Mr. Edgar! that you ſhould leave her, I don't know 
where, and come without her!“ 

Edgar affured him ſhe was ſafe, and nnder the 
care of Miſs Margland, but that neither of them 
could be prevailed with to come farther : he had, 
therefore, advanced to inquire after the reſt of the 
party, and to arrange where they ſhould all aſſemble. 

« You haye done very right, then, my dear, Mr. 
Edgar, as you always do, as far as I can make out, 
when I come to the bottom. And now I arm quite 
eaſy about Indiana, But as to Eugenia, what Dr. 
Orkbornc has done with her is more than I can de- 
viſe ; unleſs, indeed, they are got to ſtudying ſome 
of their Greek verbs, and ſo forgot us all, which is 
likely enough; only I had rather they had taken an- 
other time, not much caring to ſtay here longer than 
J can help.” | 
Edgar ſaid, he would make a cirevit in fearch of 
them; but, firſt, addreſſing Camilla, © You alone,” 
he cried, with an approving ſmile, “ have remained 
thus quiet, while all elſe have been ſcampering apart, 
making confuſion 2vorſe confounded.” 


I have lived too cqynpletely in the country to | 


be afraid of cattle,” ſhe anſwered ; « and Dr. March- 
mont aſſured me there was no danger,” | 
* You can liften, then, even when you are alarms 
ed,” ſaid he, expreſſively, to the voice of reaſon !”* 
Camilla raiſed her eyes, and looked at him, but 
dropt them again without making any anfwer : Can 
- | _ 
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you, ſhe thought, have been pleading it in vain ? How 
I wonder at Indiana ? 

He then ſet out to ſeek Eugenia, recommending, 
the ſame office to Lionel by another route; but 
Lionel no ſooner. gathered where. Miſs Margland- 
might be met with, than his repentance was for- 
gotten, and he quitted every thing to encounter her. 

Edgar ſpent near half an hour in his ſearch, with - 


out the ſmalleſt ſucceſs ; he was then ſeriouſly uneaſy, 


and returning to the party, when a countryman, to 
whom he was known, told him he had ſeen Miſs Eu- 
enia Tyrold, with a very handſome fine town gen- 
eman, going into a farm houſe. 
Edgar flew to the ſpot, and through a window, as 


he advanced, perceived Eugenia ſeated, and Bellamy 


kneeling before her. 

Amazed and concerned, he abraptly made his 
way into the apartment. Bellamy roſe in the utmoſt. 
confuſion, and Eugenia, ſtarting and colouring,. 
caught Edgar by the arm, but could not ſpeak. 

He told her that. her uncle and the whole company 
were waiting for her in great anxiety. 

% And where, where, cried- ſhe, © are they? IL 
have been in agonies about them all! and I could not 
prevail—I could, not—this gentleman faid the riſk 


was ſo great—he-would not ſuffer me—but he has 


ſent for a chaiſe, though I told him I had a thouſand- 
times rather hazard.my life amongſt them, and with 
them, than ſave it alone!“ | 
“They are. all perfectly fafe, nor has there ever 
been any danger.“ | 
J. was told—I. was afſured—? ſaid. Bellamy, 
that a mad bull was running wild about the coun- 
try; and L' thought it, therefore, adviſable to ſend. 
for a chaiſe from the neareſt inn, that I might return 
this young lady ta her friends.“ fed 
dgar made no anſwer, but. offered his arm to 
conduct Eugenia to her uncle. She accepted it, 
and Bellamy attended on her other ſide. JM 
Edgar was filent the whole way. The attitude in 
which he had ſurpriſed Bellamy, by aſſuring him of 


the 
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the nature of his pretenſions, had awakened: doubts 
the moſt alarming of the deſtination in view for the 
chaiſe which he had ordered; and he believed that 


Eugenia was either to have been beguiled, or be- 


trayed, into a journey the molt remote from the home 
to which ſhe belonged. 

Eugenia increaſed his ſuſpicions by the mere con- 
fuſion which deterred her from removing them, Bel- 
lamy had aſſured her ſhe was in the moſt iminent 
perſonal danger, and had hurried her from held to 
field, with an idea that the dreaded animal was in 
full purſuit. When carried, however, into the farm 
houſe, ſhe loſt all apprehenſion for herſelf in fears for 
her friends, and inſiſted upon ſharing their fate. Bel- 
lawy, who immediately ordered a chaiſe, then caſt 
himſelf at her feet, to intreat ſhe would not throw 
away her life by ſo raſh a meaſure. 

Exhauſted, from her lamenefs, ſhe was forced to 
fit ſtill, and ſuch was their fituation at the entrance 
of Fdgar. She wiſhed extremely to explain what 


had been the object of the ſolicitation of Bellamy, 


and to clear him, as well as herſelf, from any fur- 
ther ſurmiles-; but ſhe was aſhamed to begin the ſub- 
ject. Edgar had ſeen a man at her feet, aud ſhe 
thought, herſelf, it was a cruel injury to Clermont, 
though ſhe knew not how to refuſe it forgiveneſs, 
fince it was merely to ſupplicate ſhe would fave her 
own life. 


Bellamy, therefore, was the only one who ſpoke gz 
and his unanſwered obſervations contributed but little 


to enliven, the alk. , 
When they caive within fight of the party, the 
Baronet was again ſcized with the extremet diſmay. 


„Why now, what's this?“ cried he; © here's no- 


thing but blunders. Pray, Sir, who gave you au- 
thority to take my niece from her own tutor? for ſo 


I may call him, though more properly ſpeaking, he 


came amongſt us to be mine; which however, is no 

affair but of our own.” 
« Sir,” anſwered Bellamy, advancing and bowing ; 
hope I have had the happineſs of rather Gove 
ervice 


0 
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fervice than miſchief ; I ſaw the young lady upon 
the point of deſtruction, and I haſtened her to a 
place of ſecurity, from whence I had ordered a poſt- 
chaiſe, to convey her ſafe to your houſe.” 
Les, my dear uncle,” ſaid Eugenia, recovering 
from her embarraſſment ; I have occaſioned this 
entleman infinite trouble; and thongh Mr. Man- 
lebert aſſures us there was no real danger, he thought 
there was, and therefore I muſt always Hold myſelf 
to be greatly obliged to him.” 

— Well, if that's the caſe, I muſt be obliged to 
him too which, to tell you the truth, is not a thing 
Lam remarkably fond of having happened. But 
where's Dr. Orkborne? I hope he's come to no 
harm, by his not ſhewing himſelf?” 

© At the moment of terror,” ſaid Eugenia, “ I 
accepted the firit offer of aſſiſtance, concluding we 
were all hurrying away at the ſame time; but I ſaw 
Dr. Orkborne no more afterwards.” png? 
„ can't ſay that was over and above kind of him, 
nor careful neither,“ cried Sir Hugh, 6c conſidering 
ſome particular reaſons 3 however, where is he now? 
Nobody could lay; no one had ſeen or obſerved 


& Why then, ten to one, poor gentleman !” ex- 
claimed the baronet, © but he's the very perſon bim- 
ſelf who's toſſed, while we are all of us running away 
for nothing! | 


A A ſuſpicion now occurred to Dr. Marchmont, 


which led him to return over the ſtile into the field 
where the confuſion bad begun; and there, on the 
exact ſpot where he had firſt taken out his tablets, 
calmly ſtood Dr, Orkborne ; looking now upon his 
writing, now up to the ſky, but ſeeing nothing any 


| where, from intenſe abſorption of thought upon the 


illuſtration he was framing. | | 
Awakened from his reverie by the Doctor, his firſt 
ea was of Eugenia; he had not doubted 
r remaining quietly by his fide, and the moment 
he looked round and miſſed her, he felt conſiderable 
LOS _ .-  compunRtions. 
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compunction. The good Doctor, however, aſſured 
him all were ſafe, and conducted him to the group. 


480 here you are,” ſaid the baronet, “ and no 


more toſſed than myſelf, for which 1 am fincerely 
thaukful, though I-can't ſay T think you have taken 
much care of my niece, nobody knowing what might 
have become of her, if it had not been for that 
ſtrange gentleman, that I never ſaw before.” 


He then formally placed Eugenia under the care | 


of Dr. Marchmont. 


Dr. Orkborne, piqued by this transfer, ſullenly 


followed, and now gave to her, pertinacioufly, his 
undivided attention. Drawn by a total revulfion of 
ideas from the chain of thinking that had led him to 
compoſition, he relinquiſhed his annotations in re- 
ſentment of this diſmiſſion, when he might have 
purſued them uninterruptedly without negle& of 
other avocations. was | 


CHAP, XIX. 
Two Doctors. 


A COUNCIL was now held upon what courſe 
maſt next be taken. Both Sw Hugh and Eugenia 
were too much fatigued to walk any further; yet it 
was concluded that the garden chair, by ſome miſtake, 
was gone ſtraight to the cottage. Edgar, therefore, 


propoſed running thither to bring it round for them, 
while Dr. Orkborne ſhould go forward for Miſe 


Margland and Indiana, and conduct them by the 


high road to the ſame place; where the whole party 
might at length re-afſemble. Sir Hugh approved the 
plan, and he ſet off inſtantly. 3 | 
But not fo Dr. Orkborne he thought himſelf 
diſgraced by being ſent from one poſt to another; 
and though Eugenia was nothing to him, in com- 
petition with bis tablets rs 7, 
| | ſtructions 
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ſtructions had ſo raiſed her in hie mind, that he 
thought her the only female worthy a moment of his 
time. Indiana he looked upon with ineffable con- 


- tempt ; the incapacity ſhe had ſhewn during the ſhort 


time ſhe was under his pupillage, had convinced him 
of the futility of her whole ſex, from which he held 
Eugenia to be a partial exception: and Miſs Mar- 
gland, who never ſpoke to him but in a voice of 
haughty ſuperiority, and whom he never anſwered, 


but with an air of ſolemn ſuperciliouſneſs, was his 


rooted averſion. He could not 'brook being em- 
ployed in the ſeivice of either; he ſtood, therefore, 
motionleſs, till Sir Hugh repeated the propoſition. 

Not caring 10 diſoblige him, he then, without 

aking, ſlowly and unwillingly moved forwards. 

4 ] ſee,” ſaid the baronet, ſoftened rather than 
offended, **-he does not much like to leave his little 
ſcholar, which is but natural; though 1 took it ra- 
ther unkind his letting the poor thing run againſt the 
very horns of the bull, as one may ſay, if it had 
not been for a mere accidental paſſenger. However, 
one muſt always make allowance for a man that takes 
much to his ſtudies, thoſe things generally turning 
the head pretty mueh into a narrow compaſs.“ 

He then called after him, and ſaid if the walk 
would tire him, he would wait till they came of 
themſelves, which no doubt they. would ſoon do, as 
Lionel was gone for them. | 

Dr.-Orkborne gladly ſtopt; but Dr. Marchmont, 
ſeeing little likelihood of a general meeting without 
ſome trouble, offered to take the commiſhon upon 
himſelf, with a politeneſs that ſeemed to ſhew it to 
be a wiſh of his own. | 

Sir Hugh accepted his kindneſs with thanks; and 
Dr. Orkborne, though ſecretly diſconcerted by ſuch 
ſuperior alacrity in ſo learned a man, was well content 
to reinſtate himſelf by the ſide of his pupil. 

Sir Hugh, who ſaw the eyes of Bellamy conſtantly 


turned towards Eugenia, thought his preſence highly 


dangerous, and with much tribulation, ſaid: As 


1 find, Sir, we may all have to ſtay here, I don't 
i l know 
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know how long, 1 hope you won't be affronted, after 
my beſt thanks for your keeping my niece from the 
bull, if I don't make any particular point of begging 
the favour of you to ſtay much longer with us.“ 
Bellamy, extremely-chagrined, oaſt an appealing 


look at Eugenia, and expreſſing his regret that his 4 


ſervices were inadmiſſible, made his retreat- with un- 
diſguiſed reluctance. 
Eugenia, perſuaded ſhe owed him a ſerious obli- 
gation for his care, as well as for his partiality, felt 
the ſincereſt concern at his apparent diſtreſs, and 
contributed far more than ſhe intended to its re- 
moral, by the gentle countenance with which ſhe re- 
ceived his ſorrowful glance. 7 
Bellamy, haſtily -overtaking Dr. Marchmont, 
darted on befere him in ſearch of Miſs Margland 
and Indiana, who, far from advancing, were pacing 
their way back to the church- yard. Lionel had 
joined them, and the incenſed Miſs Margland had 
encouraged the glad attendance of the Oxonian, as 
a protection to herſelf. 
The fight of Bellamy by no means tended to diſ- 
perſe the ſtorm : She reſented his deſerting her while 
ſhe was in danger, and defired to {ee no more of 
bim. But when he had reſpe&fully ſuffered her 
wrath to vent itſelf, he made apologies, with an ob- 
ſequiouſneſs -{o rare to her, and a deference.ſo ſtrik- 
ingly contraſted with the daring ridicule of Lionel, 
that ſhe did not long oppoſe the potent charm of 
adulation—a charm which, however it may be ſweet- 
ened by novelty, ſeldom loſes its effe& by any fa- | 
miliarity. 0 | 
During theſe conteſts, Indiana was left wholly to 
young Melmond, and the temptation was too- ſtrong 
for his impaſſioned feelings to withſtand : .O faireſt,” 
he cried, ** faireſt and moſt beautiful of all created 
beings! Can I refiſlt—no ! this one one eſſuſion 
the firſt.and the laſt! The ſenfibility of your mind 
will plead for me—T read it in thoſe heavenly eyes 
they emit mercy in their beauty! they are as radiant 
: * with 
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with goodneſs as with lovelineſs! alas! I treſpaſg— 
I bluſh, and dare not hope your forgiveneſs.” 

He ſtopt, terrified at his own preſumption ; but 
the looks of Indiana were never more beautiful, and 
never leſs formidable. A milder doom, therefore, 
ſeemed ſuddenly to burſt upon his view. Elated and 
enraptured, he vehemently exclaimed: .* Oh, were 
my lot not irrevocably miſerable ! were the ſmalleſt 
ray of light to beam upon my deſpondence !” 

Indiana ſtill ſpoke not a word, but ſhe withdrew 
not her ſmiles ; and the enraptured ſtudent, lifted 
into the higheſt bliſs by the permiſſion even of a 


doubt, walked on, tranſported, by her fide, too 


happy in ſuſpence to wiſh an explanation. 

In this manner they proceeded, till they were 
joined by Dr. Marchmont. The taſk he had at- 
tempted was beyond his power of performance ; Miſs 
Margland was 1nexorable ; ſhe declared nothing 
ſhould induce her to go a ſtep towards the field in- 
habited by the bull, and every aſſurance of ſafcty the 
Doctor could urge was ineffectual. 

He next aſſailed Indiana; but her firſt terror, 
ſoothed by the compaſſion and admiration of Mel- 
mond, was now rewved, and ſhe proteſted, almoſt 
with tears, that to go within an hundred yards of 
that dreadful - meadow would make her undoubtedly 
faint away. The tender commiſeration of Melmond 
confirmed her apprehenſions, and ſhe ſoon looked 
upon Dr. Marchmont as a barbarian for making the 
propoſal. 

— The Doctor then commended them to the care of 
Lionel, and returned with this repulſe to Sir Hugh. + 

The baronet, incapahle of being angry with any 
one he conceived to be frightened, ſaid they ſhould 
be prefſed no more, for he would give up going to 
the cottage, and put his beſt foot forward to walk 
on to them himſelf ; adding he was ſo overjoyed to 
have got rid of that young ſpark, that he had no 
fear but that he, and poor Eugenia, too, ſhould both 
do as well as they could. : * 

, They 


* 
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They proceeded very ſlowly, the baronet leaning 
upon Dr. Marchmont, and Eugenia upon Dr. Ork- 
borne, who watchful, with no ſmall alarm, of the 
behaviour of the only man he had yet ſeen with any 
internal reſpect, ſince he left the univerſity, ſacrificed 
completely his notes and his tablets to emulate his 
attentions. | 

When they approached the church-yard, in which 
Miſs Margland and her party had halted, Sir Hugh 


perceived Bellamy. He ſtopt ſhort, calling out, with 


extreme chagrin, * Lord help us! what a thing it 
is to rejoice! which one never knows the right ſeaſon 
to do, on the ſcore of meeting with diſappointments!” 

Then, after a little meditation, 4 There is but one 
thing,” he cried, © to be done, which is to guard 
from the firſt againſt any more miſchief, having al- 
ready had enough of it for one morning, not to ſay 
more than I could have wiſhed by half: So do you, 
good Dr. Marchmont, take Eugenia under your 
own care, and I'll make ſhift with Dr. Orkborne for 


myſelf; for, in the caſe he ſhould take again to 


writing or thinking, it will be nothing to me to keep 
ſtill till he has done; provided it ſhould happen at a 
place where I can fit down.” | 6 
Dr. Orkborne had never felt ſo deeply hurt ; the 
ſame commiſſion transferred to EAgar, or to Lionel, 
would have failed to affect him; he conſidered them 
as of an age fitted for ſuch frivolous employmeat, 
which he thought as much below his dignity, as the 
young men themſelves were beneath his competition; 
but the comfort of contempt, a ſpecies of conſolation 
ever ready to offer itſelf to the impulſive pride of 
man, was here an alleviation he could not call to his 
aid; the character of Dr. Marchmont ſtood as high 
in erudition as his own; and, though his acquaint- 
ance with him was merely perſonal, the fame of his 
learning, the only attribute to which fame, in his 
conception, belonged, had reached him from au- 
thority too unqueſtionable for doubt. The urbanity, 
therefore, of his manners, his general diffuſion of 
| — and his univerſal complaiſance, filled him 
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with äſtoniſhment, and raiſed an emotion of envy 
which no other perſon would have been deemed wor- 
-thy of exciting. | 
But though his long and fixed refidence at Cleves 
had now removed the timid circumſpeRion with 
which he fiuſt ſought to enſure his eſtabliſhment, he 
yet would not venture any poſitive refuſal to the ba- 
ronet ; he reſigned, therefore, his young charge to 
his new and formidable opponent, and even exerted 
.hiwfelf..to mark ſome alacrity in aſſiſting Sir Hugh. 
But his whole real attention was upon Dr. March- 
mont, whom his eye followed in every motion, to 
diſcover, if poſſible, by what art unknown he had 
acquired ſuch a command over his thoughts and un- 
derſtanding, as to bear patiently, nay pleaſantly, with 
the idle and unequal-compamions of general ſociety. 

Dr. Marchmont, who was rector of Cleves, had 
been introduced to Sir Hugh upon the baronet's N 
«ſettling in the large manſion-houſe of that village; 
but he had not viſited at- the houſe, nor had his com- 
pany been ſolicited. Sir Hugh, who could never 
. ſeparate underſtanding from learning, nor want of 

education from folly, concluded that ſuch a man as 
Dr. Marchmont mult neceſſarily deſpiſe him; and 
though the extreme ſweetneſs of his temper made 
him draw the congluſion without reſentment, it fo 
,effeQually prevented all wiſh of any intercourſe, that 
they had never converſed together till this morning; 
and his ſurpriſe, now, at. ſuch civilities and good hu- 
mour in ſo great a ſcholar, differed only from that 
of Dr. Orkborne, in being accompanied with admi- 
ration inſtead of envy. | 
Eugenia thus diſpeſed of, they were procecding, 
When Sir Hugh next obſerved the young Oxonian: 
* He was ſpeaking with Indiana, to whom his paſſionate 
devotion was glaring from his looks, air, and whole 
manner. SY 
„Lord help me!” exclaimed he; “ if there is 
not another of theſe new chaps, that nobody knows 
4any thing about, talking to Indiana! and, for aught 


. 5 J can tell to the contrary, mak ing love to hep! I 
tthink I never took ſugh a bad walk as nn ö 
p PS Lok 7 | ſince 
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ſince the hour I was born, in point of unluckineſs. 
Robert will have enough to anſwer for, which be 
muſt expect to hear; and indeed I am not much ob- 
liged to Mrs. Margland herſelf, and ſo I muſt needs 
tell her, though it is not what 1 much like to do.“ 

He then made a ſign to Miſs Margland to ap- 
proach him: Miſs Margland,“ he cried, ** 1 ſhould 
not have taken the liberty to beckon you in this man- 
ner, but that I think it right to aſk you what thoſe 
two young gentlemen, that I never ſaw before, doin 
the church-yard ; which is a thing I think rather 
odd.“ | 

«© As to that gentleman, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, brid- 
ling, „who was ſtanding by me, he is the only perſon 

I have found to protect me from Mr. Lionel, whoſe 
behaviour, Sir, 1 muſt freely tell you—” : 

« Why certainly, Miſs Margland, I can't deny 
but he's rather a little over and above giddy ; but J 
am ſure your underſtanding won't mind it, in con- 
ſideration of his being young enough to be your fon, 
in the caſe of your having been married time enough.“ 

He then deſired Indiana would come to him. 

The rapture of the Oxonian was converted into 
torture by this ſummons ; and the ſuſpence which the 
moment before he had gilded with the gay colours of 
hope, he felt would be no longer Tupportable when 
deprived of the fight of his divinity. Scarce could 
he refrain from caſting himſelf publicly at her feet, 
and pouring forth the wiſhes of his. heart. But when 
again the call was repeated, and he ſaw her look an- 
other way, as if deſirous not to attend to it, the im- 
pulſe of quick rifing joy diſperſed his ſmall remains 
of forbearance, and preeipitately claſping his hands, 
« © go not!” he paſſionately exclaimed ; © leave 
me not in this abyſs of fuffering! Faireſt and moſt 
beautiful! tell me at leaſt, if my death is inevitable 

if no time—no conſtancy no adoration—may ever 
dare hope to penetrate that gentleſt of boſoms !”? 

Indiana herſelf was now, for the firſt time, ſen- 
ſible of a little emotion ; the animation of this addreſs 
delighted her; it was new, and its effe&t waz highly 
| | I 2 pleaſing. 
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pleaſing. How cold, ſhe thought, is Edgar! She 
made not any anſwer, but permitted her eyes to 
meet his with the moſt languiſhing ſoftneſs, 

Melmond trembled through his whole frame; 
deſpair flew him, and expeRation wore her brighteſt 
plumage : * O pronounce but one word,” he cried, 
one ſingle word !—are, are you—O ſay not yes! 
—irrevocably engaged ?—loſt to all hope—all poſſi- 
bility for ever?“ | : | 

-Indiana again licenſed her fine eyes with their 
molt melting powers, and all ſelf-control was finally 
over with her impaſſioned lover; who, mingling 
prayers for her favour, with adoration of her beauty, 
heeded not who heard him, and forgot every pre- 
ſence but her own. | 

Miſs Margland, who, engroſſed by perſonal re- 
ſentment and debates, had not remarked the riſing 
courage and energy of Melmond, had juſt turned to 
Indiana, upon the ſecond call of Sir Hugh, and be- 
came now utterly confounded by the ſight of her 
willing attention; „“ Miſs Lynmere,” cried ſhe, an- 
grily, «what are you thinking of? Suppoſe Mr. 
Mandlebert ſhould come, what might be the conſe- 
quence ?” 
„ Mandlebert ?” repeated Melmond, while the 

blood forſook his cheeks ; © is it then even ſo ?—ig 
all over ?—all decided? is my deſtiny black and ire- 
ful for ever??? 

Indiana ſtill more and more ſtruck with him, 
looked down, internally uttering: Ah ! were this 
charming youth but maſter of Beech Park!“ 

At this inſtant, the rapid approach of a carriage 
caught their ears; and eager to avoid making a de- 
ciſive reply, ſhe ran to the church- yard gate to look 
at it, exclaiming: © Dear! what an elegant cha- 
riot.” When it came up to the party, it ſtopt, . 
and, ,opening the door himſelf, Edgar jumped 
| haſtily out of it. ; 

The Oxonian ſtood aghaſt : but Indiana, ſpring- 
ing forward, and loſing in curioſity every other ſen- 

| . ſation, 


ſation, cried : © Dear! Mr. Mandlebert; whoſe 
beautiful new carriage is that? s 

« Yours,” anſwered he, gallantly, “ if you will 
honour it with any commands.“ 

She then obſerved his creſt and -cypher were on 
the pannels; and another entire new ſet of ideas J 
took inſtant poſſeſſion of her mind. She received 
literally an anſwer which he had made in gay courteſy, - 
and held out her hand to be helped into the chariot. 

Edgar, though ſurpriſed and even ſtartled at this 

unexpected appropriation of his civility, could not 
recede ; but the moment he had ſeated her, haſtily 
turned round, to inquire who elſe was moſt fatigued. 
The Oxonian now felt loft ! ſuddenly, abruptly, - 
but irretrievably loſt! The cypher he ſaw—the 
queſtion “ whole carriage is that?“ he heard—the 
anſwer © yours” made him gaſp for breath, and the 
inſtantaneous acceptance ſtung him- to the ſoul. 
Wholly in deſperation, he ruſhed to the oppolite 
window of the chariot, and calling out,“ Enough, 
cruel !—cruel ! enough will ſee you no more! 
hurried out of fight. 

Indiana, who, for the firſt time, thought herſelf 
miſtreſs of a new and elegant equipage, was fo 
buſily employed in examining the trappings and the 
lining, that ſhe bore his departure without a figh.;. 
though but an inſtant before it might have coſt her- 
ſomething near one. 

Eugenia had been touched more deeply. She 
was ignorant of what had paſſed, but ſhe had ſeen - 
the agitation of Melmond, and the moment he dif-- 
appeared, ſhe - ejaculated fecretly : “Ah! had he 
conceived the prepoſſeſſion of Bellamy! where had 
been my ſteadineſs-? where, O Clermont! thy ſe- 
curity — 

| The ſcrupulous delicacy of her mind was ſhocked 

1 at this ſuggeſtion, and ſhe rejoiced ſhe had not been 

1 put to ſuch a trial. © - 
Edgar now explained, that when he arrived at the 
© cottage, he found, as he had foreſeen, the garden 
chair waiting there, by miſtake, and Robert in 
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much diſtreſs, having juſt diſcovered that an accident 
had happened to one of the wheels. He had run 
on, therefore, himſelf, to Beech Park, for his own 
new chariot, which was lately arrived from town, 
making Robert follow with Sir Hugh's horſes, as his 
own were out at graſs. 

It was dinner-time, and Sir Hugh, equally vexed 
and fatigued, reſolved to return ſtraight home. He 
accepted, therefore, a place in the chariot, bid Eu- 
genia follow him, and Robert make haſte ; ſolemnly 

adding to the latter: “ I had fully intended making 
vou the proper lecture upon your not coming in 
time; but as-it has turned out not to be your fault, 
on account of an accident, I ſhall ſay no more; ex- 
cept to give you a hint not to do ſuch a thing again, 
becauſe we have all been upon the point of being 
toſſed by a mad bull; which would certainly have 
happened, but for the lucky chance of its turaing 
out a falſe alarm.” 7A 

The remainder of the party proceeded without 
further adventure. Edgar attended Camilla; Miſs 
Margland adhered to Bellamy: Lionel, who durſt 
not venture at any new frolic, but with whom time 
I'ngered when none was paſſing, retreated ;; Dr. 
Marchmont, who was near his home, ſoon alſo made 
his bow; and Dr. Orkborne, who was glad to be 
alone, ruminated with wonder upon what appeared 
to him a phenomenon, a wan of learning who could 
deign to pleaſe and ſeem pleaſed where books were 
not the ſubje& of diſcourſe, and where ſcholaſtic at- 
tainments were not required to elucidate a fingle 
ſentence. 


— — .. 
CHAP. XX. 
Tuo Ways of looking at the ſame Thing. 


\ Y HEN the party arrived at Cleves, Camilla, 


who had obſerved that Edgar ſcemed much diſap- 
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pointed by the breaking up of the cottage expedi- 
tion, propoſed that it ſhould take place in the even- 
ing; and her uncle, though too much fatigued" to- 
venture out again himſelf, conſented, or rather in- 
fiſted, that the. excurſion ſhould be made without 
him. | 

Before they ſet oat, Edgar defired to ſpeak with 
Sir Hugh in private. 

Sir Hugh concluded it was to make his propofals 
of marriage for Indiana; and had not - patience to 
ſtep into his own apartment, but told them all to re- 
tire, with a nod at Indiana, which prepared not only+ 
herſelf but Miſs. Margland, Camilla, and Eugenia 
to join in his expectation. | 

Indiana, though a good deal flattered; flew to a 
window, to ſee if the new chariot was in fight ; and 
then, turning to Miſs Margland, aſked, Pray, 
ſhould T refuſe him at firſt?“ 

Miſs Margland ſpared not for proper inſtructions; 
and immediately began a negociation with the fair 
queſtioner, for continuing to live with her. h 

Eugenia was occupied in reflecting with pity upon 
the idleneſs of Indiana, which fo ill had fitted her 
for becoming the companion of Mandlebert. 

Camilla, unuſually thoughtful, walked alone into 
che garden, and ſought a path leaſt in fight. | 

Sir Hugh, meanwhile, was moſt unpleaſantly un- 
deceived. Edgar, without naming Indiana, in- 
formed him of the ſituation in which he had ſur- 
priſed Bellamy, and of his ſuſpicions with regard to 
the deſtination of the-chaife, but for his own timely 
arrival at the farm-houſe z adding, that his gratitude 
to Mr. Tyrold, his reſpe& for himſelf, and his affec- 
tion for all the family, made him-think it his duty to 
reveal theſe circumſtances without delay. 

The baronet ſhuddered+ with horror; and de- 

clared he would inſtantly ſend an expreſs to bring 

Clermont home, that Eugenia might be married-out 

of hand; and, in the mean time, that he would 

have every window in the houſe barred, and keep her 
los ked up in her room. | 7 

| 14 Edgar 
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Edgar diſſuaded him from fo violent a meaſure; ; 
but adviſed him to ſpeak with his niece upon the 
dangerhe had probably eſcaped, and of which ſhe 
ſeemed wholly unconſcious ; to prevail with her not 
to go out again this evening, and to fend for Mr. 
Tyrold, and acquaint him with the affair. 

Sir Hugh thanked him for his counſel, and im- 
plicitly acted by his opinion. 

He then ordered the coach for Miſs Margland, 
India na, and Camilla. 

Dr. Orkborne, finding neither Sir Hugh nor Eu- 
genia of the party, declined joining it. Lionel was 
returned to Etherington; and Edgar rode an 
before, to invite Dr. Marchmont, with the conſent 
of the Baronet, to take the fourth place in the 
carriage. 

Arrived at the rectory, he went ſtraight, by pre- 
ſeriptive privilege, into the ſtudy of Dr. March- 
mont, whom he found immerſed in books and pa- 
pers, which, immediately, at the requeſt of Edgar, 
he put aſide ; not without regret to quit them, 
though wholly without reluctance to oblige. 

Edgar had ridden ſo hard, that they had ſome 
time to wait for the coach. But he did not appear 
anxious for its arrival ; though he wore a look that 
was far from implying him to be free from anxiety. 

He was filent, —he hemmed,—he was ſilent again, 
—and again he hemmed,—and then, gently laying 
his hand upon the ſhoulder of the Doctor, while his 
eyes, full of meaning, were fixed upon his face; 
% Doctor,“ he cried, © you would hardly have 
known theſe young ladies ?—they are all grown 
from children into women fince you ſaw them laſt.” 

„% Yes,” anſwered the Doctor, © and very 
charming women. Indiana has a beauty ſo exqui- 
fite, it is ſcarce poſſible to look away from it a mo- 
ment: Eugenia joins ſo much innocence with infor- 
mation, that the mind muſt itſelf be deformed that 
could dwell upon her perſonal defects, after converſ- 

ing with her: Camilla” — 
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He pauſed, and Edgar haſtily turned another 
way, not to look at him, nor be looked at, while 
he proceeded : 

« Camilla,” be preſently continued, “ ſeems the 
molt inartificially ſweet, the moſt unobtruſively gay, 
and the moſt attractively lovely of almoſt. any young 
creature I ever beheld.” 

With a heart all expanded, and a face full of ſen- 
ſibility, Edgar now turned to him, and ſeizing, in- 
voluntarily, his hand, which he eagerly ſhook, You 
think her, then, —he cried, —but fuddenly ſtopt, 


dropt his hand, coughed two or three times; and, 
taking out his pocket handkerchief, ſeemed tor- 


nted with a violent cold. 
Dr. Marchmont affectionately embraced him, 
& My dear young friend,” he cried, “ 1 ſee the 


ſituation of your mind—and think every poſſible 


happineſs promiſes to be yours; yet, if you have 
taken no poſitive ſtep, ſuffer me to ſpeak with you 


before you proceed.” 
« Far from having taken any poſitive ſtep, I have 
not yet even formed any reſolution.” 


Here the carriage ſtopt for the Doctor, who re- 
peated, “ Yes! I think every poſſible happineſs - 


*1 


"+ "ang_g to be yours!“ before he went on to the 


adies. Edgar, in a trepidation too great to be ſeen 
by them, kept behind till they drove off, though he 
then gallopped ſo faft, that he arrived at the cottage 
before them: the words, © I think every poſſible 


: 


happineſs promiſes to be yours,” vibrating the whole - 


time in his ears. 


When the coach arrived, Edgar handed out Miſs - 


Margland and Indiana; leaving Camilla to the Doc- 


tor; willing to let him ſee more of her, and by no 


means diſpleaſed to avoid his eyes at that moment 
himſelf. 


Indiana was in the moſt ſprightly ſpirits ſhe had 


ever experienced; ſhe concluded herſelf on the verge 


of becoming miſtreſs of a fine place and a large for- 
tune; the had received adulation all the morning that 


had raiſcd her beauty higher than ever in her own 
1 5 eſtimation; 
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eſtimation; 1 ſne ſecretly revolved, with delight, 
various articles of ornament and of luxury, which 
ſhe had long wiſhed to poſſeſs, and which now, for 
her wedding clothes, ſhe or; have riches ſuſficiert 
to purchaſe. 

Miſs Margland, too, was all ſmoothneſs, eom- 
placency, and courteſy. 

Camilla, alone, was grave; Camilla, who, by 

nature, alone was gay. 

Dear is this the cottage we have been coming 

2» to all this time?“ cried Indiana, upon entering 
Lord! I thought it would have been ſomething 

* quite pretty.“ 

„And what ſort of prettinefs,” ſaid Edgar, 
« did you expect from a cottage ?” 

Dear, I don't know—but I thought we were 
eome on purpoſe to fee fomething extraordinary?“ 

Camilla, who followed, made an exclamation far 
different ; an exclamation of pleaſure, ſurpriſe, and 
vivacity, that reſtored for an inſtant, all her native 
gaiety : for no ſ@oner had ſhe croſſed the threſhold, 
than ſhe recogniſed, in a woman who was curtſying 
low to receive her, and whom Indiana had paſſed 
without obferving, the wife of the poor priſoner for 
whom ſhe had interceded with Mandlebert. 

„% How I rejoice to ſee you!” cried ſhe, * and 
to ſee you here! and how much better you look! 
and how comfortable you ſeem ! I hope you are now 
all well!“ 7 
„ Ah, madam,” anſwered the woman; “ we 
owe every thing to that good young gentleman ! he 
has put us in this nice new cottage, and employs us 
in his ſervice. Bleflings on his head! I am fure he 
will be paid for it!? 

Edgar, ſomewhat agitated, occupied himfelf with 
jumping the little boy; Camilla looked round with 
rapture ; Indiana ſeemed wonder- truck, without 
knowing why; Dr. Marchmont narrowly watched 


them all; and Miſs Margland, expecting a new col- 
lection would be next propoks for ſetting them up, 


an 
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nimbly recroſſed the threſhold, to examine the proſ- 
pea without. „ 

The huſband, now in decent garb, and mueh re- 

p covered, though ſtill weak and emaciated, advanced 


to Camilla, to make his humble acknowledgments 
that ſhe had recommended them to their kind bene> 
\ factor. | 
« No!” cried Camilla; * you owe me nothing! 
our own diſtreſs recommended you ;—your o. r 
diſtreſs—and Mr. Mandlebert's generofity.” - _ 
Then, going up to Edgar, “It is your happy 
fate,” ſhe ſaid, in an accent of admiration, “ to act 4 
all that my father ſo often plans and wiſhes, hut 
ich his income will not allow him to execute.“ 
« You ſee,” anſwered he, gratefully, how 
little ſuffices for content ! I have ſcarce dene any 
thing—yet how relieved, how ſatisfied are theſe poor 
people! This hut was fortunately vacant?” — . 
„ O, madam !** interrupted the poor woman, 
\ « if you knew but how that good gentleman has 
done it all! how kindly he has uſed us, and made. 
/ every body elſe ule us! and let nobody taunt us witk 


* 


our bad faults !-—-and what good he has done to my, 
1 poor ſek huſband ! and how he has clothed my poor 
3 little half naked children! and, what is more than 


all, ſaved us from the ſhame of an ill life,” — 
Camilla felt the tears ſtart into her eyes ;-—ſhe 
haſtily ſnatched the little babe into her arms; and, 
while her kiſſes hid her face, Happy, and thrice 
happy Indiana! with a ſoft ſigh, was the filent eja- 
| culation of her heart. 
"  _ She ſeated herſelf on a ſtool, and, without ſpeak- 
ing or hearing any thing more, devoted herſelf to- 
the baby. % 

Indiana, meanwhile, whoſe confidence in her own - 
fituation gave her courage to utter whatever firſt oe- 
curred to her, having made a general ſurvey of the 
place and people, with ag. air. of diſappointment, 
now amuſed herſelf with an inſpection more-minute, 
taking up and caſting down every thing that was 
portable, without any regard either to deranging ita 

neatneſs, 
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neatneſs, or endangering its ſafety ;—exclaiming, as 
ſhe made her round of inveſtigation, „ Dear! 
Crockery ware! how ugly !—Lord, what little 
mean chairs !—Is that your beſt gown, good wo- 
man ?—Dear, what an ugly pattern I— Well, I 
would not wear ſuch a thing to ſave my life Have 
you got nothing better than this for a floor-cloth ?— 
Only look at thoſe curtains! Did you ever ſee ſuch 
frights Lord! do you eat off theſe platters? I 
am ſure I could ſooner die! I ſhould not mind 
Rarving half as much!? 3 

Miſs Margland, hoping the collection was now ' 
either made or relinquiſhed, ventured to re-enter, 
and inquire if they never meant to return hom 
Camilla unwillingly gave up the baby ; but wou 
not depart without looking over the cottage, where 
every thing ſhe {aw excited a ſenſation of pleaſure. 
« How neat is this! How tidy that!“ were her 
continual exclamations ; © How bright you have 
rubbed your ſaucepans! How clean every thing is 
all round ! How ſoon you will all get well in this 
healthy and comfortable little dwelling !” 
Edgar, in a low voice, then told Dr. March- 
mont the hiſtory of his new cottagers, ſaying : 
& You will not, I hope, diſapprove what 1 have 
done ? Their natures feemed ſo miuch diſpoſed to 
good, I could not bear to let their wants turn them 
again to evil.“ a 

% You have certainly done right,” anſwered the 
Doctor; © to give money without inquiry, or further 


aid, to thoſe who have adopted bad practices, is, to 


them, but temptation, and to ſociety an injury ; but 


to give them both the counſel and the means to pur- 
- ſue a right courſe, is, to them, perhaps, ſalvation, 


and to the community, the greateſt ſervice.” 
Indiana and Miſs Margland, quite wearied, both 


got into the carriage; Edgar, having depoſited 


them, returned to Camilla, who kiſſed both the 
children, poured forth good wiſhes upon the father 


and mother; and, then, gave him her hand. En- 
chanted, | 
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chanted, he took it, exclaiming ; © Ah! who * 
like you: . ſo lively—yet ſo feeling ! 197 


Struck and penetrated, ſhe made no anſwer 


Alas! ſhe thought, I fear he i is not quite ſatisfied 
with Indiana 

Dr. Marchmont was ſet down at his own hauſe 
where, he begged to have a conference, with Edgar 
the next morning. 

The whole way home, the benevolence of Edgar 
occupied the mind of Camilla; and, not in the pre- 
ſent inſtance, the leſs, that its object had been ori- 
ginally of her own pointing out. 


— ä — (uv — 
SA. XXT, 
Tuo Retreats. 


Ma. and Mrs. Tyrold had obeyed the ſummons 


of Sir Hugh, whom they found in extreme tribula- 
tion; perſuaded by his fears not only of the deſign 
of Bellamy, but of its inevitable ſucceſs. His bro- 


ther, however, who knew his alarms to be generally 
as unfounded as his hopes; and Mrs. Tyrold, who 
Almoſt undiſguiſedly deſpiſed both; no fooner heard 
/ his account, than, declining to diſcuſs 3 it, they ſent 
for Eugenia. She related the tranſaction with a 
confuſion ſo innocent, that it was eaſy to diſcern 
ſhame alone had hitherto cauſed her filence; and 
with a ſimplicity ſo unaffected, that not a doubt 
could reſt upon their minds, but that her heart was 
as diſengaged as her intentions had been irreproach- 
able. Yet they were not the leſs ſtruck with the 
danger ſhe had incurred ; and, while her father 
bleſſed Mandlebert for her preſervation, her mother 
was ſo ſenſible to his care for the family welfare and 
honour, that the anger ſhe had conceived againſt 
him ſubſided, though the regret to which it had 
owed its birth iĩncreaſed. 

| Mr, 
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Mr. Tyrold gave his daughter fome flight cau- 
tions and general advice; but thought it wiſeſt, ſince 
he found her tranquil and unſuſpicious, not to raiſe 

apprehenſions that might diſturb her compoſure, nor 

awaken ideas of which the termination mult be 
doubtful. 

Her mother deemed the matter to be undeſerving 
the leaſt ſerious alarm. The man had appeared to 
her from the beginning to be a deſpicable adven- 
turer; and her lofty contempt of all low arts made 
her conclude her well-principled Eugenia as . arp 
to their ſnares as to their practice. 


This conference completely quieted the * of 


Sir Hugh; who relinquiſhed his deſign of ſending 
for Clermont, and imagined Edgar to have been too- 
ſevere in his judgment of Bellamy, who had only 


knelt in pure compaſſion, to prevail with Eugenia 


to take care of her life. 

The rector and his lady were already gone before 
the cottage group came home. Edgar was anxious 
to mquire of Sir Hugh what had paſſed. The 
three females, concluding he had ſtill ſomething to 
fay relative to his propoſals, by tacit agreement, re- 
tired to their own rooms. * 

They were not, however, as concurrent in their 
eagerneſs to re- aſſemble. Miſs Margland and In- 


diana watched the moment when they might appeaſe 


their burning curiofity by deſcending ; but Eugenia 
wiſhed to-prolong her abfence, that' ſhe might re- 
cover from the embarraſſment ſhe had juſt ſuffered ; 
and Camilla determined not to appear again till the 
next morning. 

For the firſt time in her life after the ſhorteſt ſe- 
paration, the forbore to ſeek Eugenia, whom ſhe 
ſuppoſed would have gathered all the particulars of 
the approaching nuptials. She felt no defire to hear 
them. It was a period to which, hitherto, ſhe had 
looked forward as to a thing of courſe ; but this day 
it had ſtruck her that Edgar and Indiana could not 
be happy together. —She had even ſurmiſed, 5 

18 


bis laſt. ſpeech, that he lamented, in ſecret, the con- 
nexion he had formed. uy 

The gentleſt pity took poſſeſſion of her breaſt ; 
an increaling admiration ſucceeded to her pity. She 
could not bear to witneſs fo unequal a ſcene, as the 


full ſatisfaction of Sir Hugh contraſted with the ſe- 


riouſneſs, perhaps repentance, of Edgar. She 
pleaded an head-ache, and went to bed. \ 
The morning did not find her leſs averſe to hear 
the confirmation of the ſuſpected news. On the 
contrary, her repugnance to have it aſcertained be- 
came ſtronger. She did not aſk herſelf why ; ſhe 
did not conſider the uſeleſſneſs of flying for one hour 
what ſhe muſt encounter the next. The preſerit mo- 
ment was all ſhe could weigh ; and, to procraſtinate 
any evil, ſeemed, to her ardent and active imagina- 
tion; to conquer it. Again, therefore, ſhe planned 
a viſit to Mrs. Arlbery ; though ſhe had given it up 
ſo long, from the diſcouragement of Lionel, that 
ſhe felt more of ſhame than of pleaſure in the idea of 
making ſo tardy an apology ;z but ſhe could think of 
no other place to which the whole party would not 
accompany her; and to avoid them and their com- 
munications, for however ſhort a ſpace of time, was 


now her ſole aim. 


Before breakfaſt, ſhe repaired to the apartment 
of her uncle ; her requeſt was granted, as ſoon as 
heard; and ſhe ordered the chaiſe. 

Indiana and Miſs Margland, meanwhile, had learnt 
from the baronet, that the propoſals were not yet 
made. Miſs Margland ſoftened the diſappointment . 
of Indiana, by ſuggeſting that her admirer was pro- 
bably waiting the arrival of ſome elegant trinket, 
that he deftined to preſent her upon his declaration: 
but ſhe was by no means free from doubt and ſuſpi- 
cion herſelf. She languiſhed to quit Cleves, and Sir 


Hugh had almoſt thought her accountable for the 


ſlowneſs of Mandlebert's proceedings. To keep u 
her own conſequence, ſhe had again repeated her at. 
ſurances, that all was in a proſperous train; though 
ſhe had frequently, with ſtrong private uneafinels, 
oblerved 
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' obſerved the eyes of Edgar fixed upon Camilla, with 
an attention far more pointed than ſhe had ever re- 

marked in them when their direction was towards 
her fair pupil. « 

Camilla hurried over her breakfaſt in expectation 
of the chaiſe, and in dread continual, left her couſin 
ſhould call her aſide, to acquaint her that all was ar- 
ranged. Edgar perceived, with ſurpriſe, that ſhe- 
was going out alone; and, no ſooner gathered whi- 
ther, than, drawing her to one of the windows, he 

earneſtly ſaid : “ Is it by appointment pou wait upon 

Mrs. Arlbery ?” 

4% No,” . 

1 _ ſhe at all expect you this morning 7 

Cc 0 ”, 

Would it, then, be aſking too much, if I ſhould 
intreat you to poſtpone your viſit for a ſhort time? 
The whole deſign of Camilla was to abſent her- 
ſelf immediately; yet ſhe hated to ſay no. She 
looked diſturbed, and was filent. 

„Have you made any further acquaintance with 
her ſince the morning of the raffle ??? 

% No, none; but I wiſh exceffively to know more 
of her.“ 

& She is certainly, very — agreeable, ſaid he, with 
ſome heſitation; but, whether ſhe is all Mrs. Ty- 
rold would approve“ 

: * I hope you know no harm of her?—If you do, 
pray keep it to yourſelf ! for it would quite afflict 
me to hear any thing to her diſadvantage.” 

J ſhould be grieved, indeed, to be the meſſenger 
of, affliction to you; but I bope there may be no 
occaſion ; ; I only beg a day or two's patience ; and, 
in the mean while, I can give you this aſſurance; 
ſhe is undoubtedly a woman of character. I ſaw 
ſhe had charmed you, and I made ſome immediate 
inquiries. Her reputation is without taint.” 

« A thouſand, thouſand thanks,” cried Camilla, 
f aily, © for taking ſo much trouble; and ten thou- 


nd more for dee it needleſs! 
Edgar 
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Edgar could not forbear laughing, but anſwered, 


he was not yet ſo certain it was needleſs; ſince ex- 

emption from actual blemiſſi could only be a negative 
recommendation; he ſhould very ſoon, he added, 

ſee a lady upon whofe judgment he could rely, and 

who would frankly ſatisfy him with reſpect to ſome » 

other particulars, which, he owned, he conſidered 

as eſſential to be known, before any intimacy 

ſhould be formed. 

Wiſhing to comply-with his requeſt, yet impatient 
to leave the houſe, Camilla ſtood ſuſpended till the 

«chaiſe was announced. — 

J think,” cried ſhe, with a look and tone of ir- 
reſolution, “ my going this once can draw on no ill 
conſequence?“ Kos | 

Edgar only dropt his eyes. 

% You are not of that opinion??? 

& I have a very particular engagement this morn- 
ing,” he replied ; “ but I will readily give it up, 
and ride off inſtantly to make my application to this 
lady, if it is poſſible you can defer only till to- mor- 
row your viſit. Will you ſuffer me to aſk ſuch a 
delay? It will greatly oblige me.“ 

% Why, then,—1 will defer it till to-morrow, ' 
or till to-morrow week! cried ſhe wholly vanquiſh- 
ed; © I infiſt, therefore, that you do not poſt» 
pone your buſineſs.” 

She then deſired the ſervant, who was taking away 
the breakfaſt equipage, to order the chaiſe to be put up. 

Edgar, ſubdued in his turn, caught her hand; 
but, inſtantly recolle&ting himſelf, haſtily let it go; 
and, throwing up the window -ſafh, abruptly en- 
claimed; © I never ſaw ſuch fine weather ;—I hope 
it will not rain! | 

He then rapidly wiſhed them all good morning, 
and mounted his horſe. | 

Miſs Margland, who, ſideling towards the win- 
dow, on pretence of examining a print, had heard 
and ſeen all that had paſſed, was almoſt overpowered 

* with rage, by the conviction ſhe received that her 
apprehenſions were not groundleſs. She feared 9 
IS p . all. 
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all weight both with the baronet and with Indiana, 
if ſhe made this acknowledgment, and retreated, 
eonfounded, to her own room, to conſider what path 
to purſue at ſo dangerous a eriſis; wearing a ſcowl ©. 
upon her face, that was always an indication the 


would not be followed. 


Camilla alſo went to her chamber, in a perturba- 
tion at once pleaſing and painful. She was ſorry 
to have miſſed her excurſion, but ſhe was happy to 
have obliged Edgar; ſhe was delighted he could take 
ſuch intereſt in her conduct and affairs, yet dreaded 
more than ever, a private converſation with In- 
_ diana;—Indiana, who, every moment, appeared to 

her. leſs and leſs calculated to beſtow felicity upon 
Edgar Mandlebert. | 

She ſeated herſelf at a window, and ſoon, through 
the trees, perceived him gallopping away. Too 
too amiable Edgar!“ ſhe cried, earneſtly looking 
after him, with her hands claſped, and tears ſtarting 
into her eyes. | 

Frightened at her own tenderneſs, ſhe roſe, ſhut. 
the window, and walked to another end of the 
© apartment. | 

She took up a book; but ſhe could not read: 
* Too—too amiable Edgar!“ again eſcaped her. 
She went to her piano forte; ſhe could not play: 
«© Too—too amiable Edgar!“ broke forth in de- 
fiance of all ſtruggle. | 

Alarmed and aſhamed, even to herſelf, ſhe re- 
ſolved to diſſipate her ideas by a long walk; and 
not to come out of the park, till the firſt dinner-befl 
ſummoncd her to dreſs. 


— 
CHAP. XXII. 
Two Sides oft A Queſtion. 


Tur intention of Edgar had been to ride to Mrs. 
Needham, the lady of whom he meant to aſk the 
information 


— 
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information to which he had alluded ; but a charm | 


too potent for reſiſtance demanded his immediate li- 
ge from the promiſe to Dr. Marchmont, which 
ound him to proceed no further till they had again 
converſed together. 5 | 

He gallopped, therefore, to the parſonage-houſe 
of Cleves, and entering the ſtudy of the Doctor, 
and taking him by the hand, with the moſt animated 
geſture ; “ My dear and honoured friend,” he cried, 
« I come to you now without hefitation, and free? 
from every painful embarraſſment of lurking irreſo- 
lution ! I come to you decided, and upon grounds 
which cannot offend you, though the deetfion anti- 
cipates your counſel, I come to you, in fine, my 
dear Doctor, my good and kind friend, to confeſs 
that yeſterday you ſaw right, with regard to the 
ſituation of my mind, and that, to-day, I have only 
your felicitations to beg, upon my confirmed, my 
irrevocable choice !? | | 

Dr. Marchmont embraced him: “May you then,” 
he cried, “he as happy, my dear young friend, as 
you deſerve! I can with you nothing higher.” 


„ Laſt night,” continued Edgar, I felt all 25 


doubt die away: captivating as I have ever thought 
her, ſo ſoft, ſo gentle, ſo touchingly ſweet, as laſt 
night, 4 had never yet beheld her; you witneſſed it, 
my dear Doctor? you ſaw her with the baby in her 
arms ? how beautiful, how endearing a fight !”? 

The Doctor looked aſſentingly, but did not ſpeak. 

Vet even laſt night was ſhort of the feelings ſhe 
excited this morning. My dear, friend ! ſhe was 
upon the point of making an excurſion from which 
ſhe had promiſed herfelf peculiar pleaſare, and to 
fee a lady for whom ſhe has conceived the warmeſt 
ad miration— I begged her to polipone—perhaps re- 
linquiſh entirely the vifit—ſhe had obtained leave 
from Sir Hugh—the carriage was at the door 
would you, could you believe ſuch ſweetneſs with 
ſach vivacity ? ſhe complied with my requeſt, and 
complied with a grace that has rivetted her—I own 
that has rivetted her to wy ſoul !”? 


Doctor 


A 


. * ; | | | þ 
* | 
Doctor Marchmont ſmiled, but rather penſively 


than rejoicingly; and Edgar, receiving no anſwer, 
walked for ſome time about the room, ſilently en- 
Joying his own- thoughts. k 
. Returning then to the Doctor, “ My dear fiend,” 
+ hecried, © Lunderſtood you wiſhed toſpeak with me? 
„ Yes—- but I thought you diſengaged.” 
« So, except mentally, I am ſtill.“ 
„Does ſhe not yet know her conqueſt ?” 
« She does not even gueſs it.“ | 
Dr. Marchmont now riling, with much energy 
faid ; Hear me then, my dear and moſt valued 
young friend; forbear to declare yourſelf, make no 
overtures to her relations, raiſe no expectations even 
in her own breaſt, and let not rumour ſurmiſe your 
paſſion to the world, till her heart is better known 
to you.“ 
Edgar, ſtarting and amazed, with great emotion 
# exclaimed; * What do you mean, my good Doctor? 
do you ſuſpect any prior engagement? any fatal pre- 
poſſeſſion? — *% 

« I ſuſpe&t nothing. I do not know her. I 
mean not, therefore, the propenſities alone, but the 
worth, alſo, of her heart; deception is eaſy, and 
1 muſt not ſee you thrown away.“ | 

« Let me, then, be her guarantee!“ cried Edgar, 

with firmneſs ; „for I know her well ! I have known 
her from her childhood, and cannot be deceived. I 
fear nothing - except my own powers of engaging 
her regard. I can trace to a certainty, even from 
my boyiſh remarks, her fair, open, artleſs, and diſ- 
- Intereſted character.“ RY | 

He then gave a recital of 'the nobleneſs of her 
ſentiments and conduct when only nine years old; 
contraſting the relation with the ſullen and ungener- 
ous behaviour of Indiana at the ſame age. | 
Dr. Marchmont liſtened to the account with at- 
tention and pleaſure, but not with an air of that full 
conviction which Edgar expected.“ All. this,” he 
ſaid, © is highly prophetic of good, and confirms 

me 
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me in the opinion I expreſſed laft night, that every 
poſſible happineſs promiſes to be yours.” 

« Yet, ſtill,” ſaid Edgar, a little chagrined, * there 
ſeems ſome drawback to your entire approbation 2? 
To your choice I have none.“ 

* You perplex me, Doctor! I know not to what 
you object, what you would intimate, nor what 
propole ?”? ' 

« All J have to ſuggeſt may be compriſed in two 
points: Firſt, That you will refuſe confirmation 
even to your own intentions, till you have poſitively 
aſcertained her actual poſſeſſion of thoſe virtues with 
which ſhe appears to be 'endowed : and ſecondly, 
That if you find her gifted with them all, you will 
not ſolicit her acceptance till you are ſatisfied of her 
affection.“ | 

% My dear Doctor,“ cried Edgar, half laugh- 
ing, „from what an alarm of wild conjeQure has 
your explanation relieved me ! Hear me, however, 
in return, and I think I can ſatisfy you, that, even 
upon your own conditions, not an obſtacle ſtands in 
the way of my ſpeaking to Mr. Tyrold this very 
evening. | 

* With regard to your firſt article, her virtues, I 
have told you the dawning ſuperiority of her moſt 
juvenile ideas of right; and though I have latterly 
loſt fight of her, by travelling during our vacations, 

I know her to have always been under the ſuperin- 
tendance of one of the firſt of women; and for theſe - 
laſt three weeks, which 1 have ſpent under the ſame 
roof with her, I have obſerved her to be all that is 
amiable, ſweet, natural, and generous. What then 
on this point remains? Nothing. I am irrefragably 
convinced of her worth. 

With reſpe& to your ſecond condition, I own 
you a little embarraſs me; yet how may I inquire 
into the ſtate of her affections, without acknowledg- 
ing her miſtreſs of mine?“ 

% Hold! hold!“ interrupted the Doctor, “ you 
proceed too rapidly. The firſt article is all unſet- 
"tled, while you are flying to the laſt. 


« It 
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4 It is true, and L again repeat it, every promiſe 
is in your favour ; but do not miſtake promiſe for 


performance. This young lady appears to be all ex- 
cellence; for an acquaintance, for a friend, I doubt 


not you have already ſeen enough to eſtabliſh her in 


your good opinion; but ſince it is only within a few 
- hours you have taken the reſolution which is to em- 


power her to colour the reſt of your life, you muſt 
ſtudy her, from this moment, with new eyes, new 
ears, and new thoughts. Whatever ſhe does, you 
muſt aſk yourſelf this queſtion : * Should 1 like 
ſuch behaviour in my wife ?? Whatever ſhe ſays, you 
muſt make yourſelf the ſame demand. Nothing.muſt 


eſcape you; you-mult view as if you had never ſeen 


her before; the interrogatory, «Were be mine? mult 


be preſent at every look, every word, every motion; 
you mult forget her wholly as Camilla Tyrold, you 
muſt think of her only as Camilla Mandlebert ; even 
juſtice is inſufficient during this period of probation, 
and inſtead of inquiring, Is this right in her!“ 
you muſt ſimply aſk, Would it be pleaſing to me?“ 

« You are apprehenſive, then, of ſome diſſimili- 
tude of character prejudicial to our future happineſs?” 

„Not of charadter; you have been very pecu- 
liarly fituated for obviating all riſk upon that firſt and 
moſt important particular. J have no doubt of her 


general worthineſs ; but though efteem hangs wholly 


upon character, happineſs always links itſelf with 
diſpoſition.” | | 
« You gratify me, Doctor, by naming diſpo- 


ſition, for 1 can give you the moſt unequivocal aſſur- 


ance of her ſweetneſs, her innocence, her benevolence, 


Joined to a ſpirit of never-dying vivacity—an anima- 


tion of never-cealing good humour!“ 


« I know you, my dear Mandlebert, to be, by 


nature, penetrating and minute in your obſervations z 


which, in your general commerce with the world, 
will protect both your underſtanding and your affec- 
tions from the uſual ſnares of youth: But here—te 
be even {ſcrupulous is not enough; to avoid all dan- 
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ger of repentance, you muſt become poſitively diſ- 
truſt ful. 3 ö 
% Never, Doctor, never ! I would ſooner renounce 
every prolpect of felicity, than act a part ſo unge- 
nerous, where I am conſcious of ſuch deſert ! Upon 
this article, therefore, we have done; I am already 
and fully convinced of her excellence. But, with 
reſpe& to your ſecond difficulty, that 1 will not ſeek 
her acceptance, till ſatisfied of her regard—there— 
indeed, you ſtart an idea that comes home to my foul 
in its very inmoſt . receſſes! O Doctor |{—could I 
hope—however difſtantly—durſt I hope—the inde- 
pendent, unſolicited, involuntary poſſeſſion of that 
moſt ingenuous, moſt inartificial of human hearts 
« And why not? why, while ſo liberally you do 
juſtice to another, ſhould you not learn to appreciate 
yourſelf ?? © 
A look ef elation, delight, and happineſs con- 
veyed to Dr. Marchmont his. pupiPs grateful ſenſe _ 
of this queſtion, | 
4e do not fear making you vain,” he continued; 
© J know-your underſtanding to be too: ſolid, and 
your temperament: too philoſophic, to endanger your 
running into the common. futility of priding yourſelf 
© upou the gifts of nature, any more than upon thoſe 
of fortune; tis in their uſes only you can claim any 
applauſe. I will not, therefore, ſcruple to aſſert, 
you can hardly any where propoſe yourſelf / with 
much danger of being rejected. You are amiable 
and accompliſhed ; abounding in wealth, high in 
character; in perſon and appearance unexception=. 
able; you can have no doubt of the joyful appro- 
bation of her friends, nor can you entertain a rea» 
ſonable fear of her concurrence ; yet, with all this, 
pardon me, when | plainly, explicitly add, it is very 
poſtible you ma be utterly indifferent to her.“ 
If ſo, at leaſt,” ſaid Edgar, ina tone and with 
à countenance whence all elation was flown, © ſhe 
will leave me maſter of myſelf; ſhe is too. noble to 
ſuffer. any ſordid motives to unite us.“ 
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“Do not depend upon that; the influence of 
friends, the prevalence of example, the early no- 
tion which every female imbibes that a good eſta- 
bliſhment muſt be her firſt object in life theſe are 
motives of marriage commonly ſufficient for the 
whole ſex.” 

“% Her choice, indeed,” ſaid Edgar, thought- 
fully, “ would not, perhaps, be wholly uninfluenced; 
I pretend not to doubt that the voice of her friends 
would be all in my favour.” 

« Yes,” interrupted Dr. Marchmont, “ and, be 
ſhe noble as ſhe may, Beech-Park will be alſo in 
| your favour ! your manſion, your equipage, your do- 
$ meſtics, even your table, will be in your favour— 
| « Doctor,” interrupted Edgar, in his turn, © I 
know you think ill of women, —” 
« Do not let that idea weaken what I urge ; 1 
| have not had reaſon to think well of them; yet I 
| believe there are individuals who merit every regard : 
your Camilla may be one of them. Take, however, 
| this warning from my experience; whatever is her 

appearance of worth, try and prove its foundation, 
| ere you conclude it ineulnerable; ; and whatever are 
your pretenſions to her hand, do not neceſſarily con- 
nect them with your chanoze for her heart.“ 
| - Mandlebert, filled now with a diſtruſt of himſelf 
and of his powers, which he was incapable of har- 
bouring of Camilla and her magnanimity, felt truck 
to the ſoul with the apprehenſion of failing to gain 
her affection, and wounded in every point both of 
honour and delicacy, from the bare ſuggeſtion of 
owing his wife to his ſituation in the world. He 
found no longer any difficulty in promifing not to act 
with precipitance ; his confidence was gone ; his ele- 
vation of ſentiment was depreſſed ; a general miſt 
clouded his proſpecte, and a {uſpenſiv diſcomfort in- 
quieted his mind. He ſhook Dr. Marchmont by 
the hand, and aſſuring him he would weigh well all 
he had ſaid, and take no meaſure till he had again 

conſulted 
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conſulted with him, remounted his horſe, and ſlowly 
walked it back to Cleves. 


. 


CHAP. XXIII. 
A few Lind Officecd. 


\ ' ITH deep concern Edgar revolved in his mind 
the ſuggeſtions of Dr. Marchmont ; and meditation, 
far from diminiſhing, added importance to the 
arguments of his friend. To obtain the hand of an 
obje& he ſo highly admired, though but lately his 
ſole wiſh, appeared now an uncertain bleſſing, a ſuſ- 
picious good, ſince the poſſeſſion of her heart was no 
longer to be conſidered as its inſeparable appendage. 
His very ſecurity of the approbation of Mr. and 
Mrs. 'Tyrold became a ſource of ſolicitude; and, 
ſecret from them, from her, and from all, he deter- 
mined to guard his views, till he could find ſome op- 
portunity of inveſtigating her own unbiaſſed ſenti- 
ments. 

Such were his ruminations, when, on re-enterin 
the Park, he perceived her wandering alone midi 
the trees. Her figure looked ſo intereſting, her air 
ſo ſerious, her ſolitude ſo attractive, that eyery 
maxim of tardy prudenee, every caution of timid 
foreſight, would inftantly have given way to the 
-quick feelings of generous impulſe, had he not been 
reſtrained by his promiſe to Dr. Marchmont. He 
diſmounted, and giving his horſe to his groom, re- 
traced her footſteps. 

Camilla, almolt without her own knowledge, had 
ſtrolled towards the gate, whence ſhe concluded Ed- 
gar to have ridden from-the Park, and, almoft with- 
out conſciouſneſs, had continued ſauntering in its 
vicinity; yet ſhe no ſooner deſcried him, than, 
itruck with a ſpecies of ſelf-accuſation for this ap- 
pearance of awaiting wm ſhe croſſed over to the 
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neareſt path towards the houſe, and, for the firſt 
time, was aware of the approach of Edgar without 
haſtening to meet him, 


He flackened his pace, to quiet his ſpirits, and 


reſtore his manner to its cuſtomary ſerenity, before 

he permitted himſelf to overtake her. “Can you,” 

he then cried, “forgive me, when you hear I have 

been fulfilling my own appointment, and have poſt- 
ned my promiſed mveſtigation ?”? 

„Rather ſay,” ſhe gently anſwered, “ could I 
have forgiven you, if you had ſhewn me you thought 
my impatience too ungovernable for any delay ?” 

To find her thus willing to oblige him, was a new 
delight, and he expreſſed” his acknowledgments in 
terms the moſt flattering. | 

An unuſual ſeriouſneſs made her hear him almoſt 
without reply ; yet peace and harmony reviſited her 
mind, and, in liſtening to his valued praiſe, ſhe for- 
got her late alarm at her own ſenſations, and without 
exteuding a thought beyond the preſent inſtant, again 
felt tranquil and happy: while to Edgar ſhe ap- 

cared ſo completely all that was adorable, that he 


could only remember to repent his engagement with 


Dr. Marchmont. | 
Her ſecret opinion that he was diſſatisfied with 


his lot, gave a ſoftneſs to her accents that enchanted 
him ; while the high eſteem for his charaQer, which 
mingled with her-pity, joined to a lowered ſenſe of 
her own, from a new-born terror leſt that pity were 
too tender, ſpread a charm wholly new over her na- 
tive fire and vivacity. | 

In a few minutes, they were overtaken by Man- 


. dlebert's gardener, who was bringing from Beech 


Park a baſket of flowers for his maſter. They were 
ſelected from curious hot-houſe plants, and Camilla 


ſtopt to admire their beauty and fragrance. 
Edgar preſented her the baſket ; whence ſhe ſim- 


ply took a ſprig of myrtle and geranium, concetving 


the preſent to be deligned for Indiana. If you 


are fond of geraniums,” ſaid he, „there is an almoſt 
endleſs. 
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endleſs variety in my green-houſe, and I will bring 
you to-morrow ſome ſpecimens.” 

She thanked him, and while he gave orders to the 
gardener, Miſs Margland and Indiana advanced from 
the houſe. 
| Miſs Margland had ſeen them from her window, 
where, in vain deliberation, ſhe had been conſidering 
what ſtep to take. But, upon beholding them to- 
gether, ſhe thought deliberation and patience were 
hopeleſs, and determined, by a deciſive ſtroke, to 
break in its bud the connection ſhe ſuppoſed forming, 
or throw upon Camilla all cenſure, if ſhe failed, as 
the ſole means ſhe could deviſe to exculpate her own 
ſagacity from impeachment. She called upon In- 
diana, therefore, to accompany her into the Park, 
exclaiming, in an angry tone,“ Miſs Lynmere, I 
will ſhew you the true cauſe why Mr. Mandlebert 
does not declare himſelf—your couſin, Miſs Camilla, 
is wheedling him away from you.“ a 

Indiana, whoſe belief in almoſt whatever was ſaid, 
was undifturbed by any ſpecies of reflection, felt 
filled with reſentment, and a ſenſe of injury, and 
readily following, ſaid “ I was ſure there was ſome- 

thing more in it than I ſaw, becauſe Mr. Melmond 
behaved ſo differently. But I don't take it very kind 
of my coulin, I can tell her!“ 

They then hurried into the Park ; but, as they 
came without any plan, they were no ſooner within 
a few yards of the meeting, than they ſtopt ſhort, at 
a loſs what to ſay or do. 

Edgar, vexed at their interruption, continued 
talking to the gardener, to avoid joining them; but 
ſeeing Camilla, who leſs than ever withed for their 
communications, walk inſtantly another way, he 
thought it would be improper to purſue her, and 
only bowing to Miſs Margland and Indiana, went 
into the houſe, 

This is worſe than ever,” cried Miſs Margland, 
* to ſtalk off without ſpeaking, or even offering you 
any of his flowers, which, I dare ſay, are only to be 
put into the parlour flower-pots, for the whole houſe.” 
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& I'm ſure I'm very glad of it,” ſaid Indiana, . for 
T hate flowers; but I'm ſure Mr. Melmond would 
not have done ſo ; nor Colonel Andover 3 nor Mr. 
Macderſey more than all.” 

% No, nor any body elſe, my dear, that had com- 
mon ſenſe, and their eyes open; nor Mr. Mandlebert 
neither, 1f it were not for Miſs Camilla, However, 
we'll let her know we ſee what ſhe is about ; and let 
Sir Hugh know too : for as to the colonels, and the 
enſigns, and that young Oxford ſtudent, they won't 
at all do; officers are commonly worth nothing; and 
ſcholars, you -may take my word for it, my dear, 
are the dulleſt men in the world. Beſides, one would 

not give up ſuch a fine fortune as Mr. Mandlebert's 
without making a little ſtruggle for it. You don't 
know how many pretty things you may do with it. 
So let us ſhew her we don't want for ſpirit, and 
ſpeak to her at once.“ 

Theſe words, , reviving in the mind of Indiana 
*her wedding clothes, the train of ſervants, and the 
new equipage, gave freſh-pique to her provocation: 
but finding ſome difficulty to overtake the fleet Ca- 
milla, whoſe pace kept meaſure with her wiſh to 
avoid them, ſhe called after her, to defire ſhe would 
not walk ſo faſt. 

Camilla reluctantly loitered, but without ſtopping 
or turning to meet them, that ſhe might ſtill regale 
herſelf with the perfume of the geranium preſented ' 
her by Edgar. 

« You're in great haſte, ma'am,” ſaid Miſs Mar- 
gland, „which I own I did not obſerve to be the 
caſe juſt now!“ | 

Camilla, in much ſurpriſe, aſked, what ſhe meant. 

« My meaning is pretty plain, I believe, to an 
body that choſe to underſtand it. However, wb 
Miſs Lynmere ſcorns to be her own champion, I can- 
not, asa friend, be quite ſo paſſive, nor help hinting 
to you, how little you would like ſuch a proceeding 
to yourſelf, from any other perſon.” 

% What proceeding ?”” cried Camilla, bluſhing, 
from a dawning comprehenſion of the ſubje&, though 
reſenting the manner of the complaint. 
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« Nay, only aſk-yourſelf, ma' am, only aſk your- 
felf, Miſs Camilla, how you ſhould like to be fo ſup- 
planted, if ſuch an eſtabliſhment were forming for 
yourſelf, and every thing were fixt, and every body 
elſe refuſed, and nobody to hinder its all taking place, 
but a near relation of your own, who ought to be 
the firſt to help it forward. I ſhould like to know,. 
I ſay, Miſs Camilla, how you would feel, if it were 
your own caſe ?”? | 

Aſtoniſhed and indignant at ſo ſudden and violent 
an aſſault, Camilla ſtood ſuſpended, whether to deign- 
any vindication, or to walk filently away: yet its 
implications involuntarily filled with a thouſand other,, 
and leſs offending emotions than thoſe of anger, and 
a general confuſion crimſoned her cheeks. 

« You cannot but be ſenſible, ma' am,“ reſumed: 
Miſs Margland, “ for ſenſe is not what you want, 
that you fave ſeduced Mr, Mandlebert from your 
couſin ; you cannot but ſee he takes hardly the 
ſmalleſt notice of her, from the pains you are at to 
make him admire nobody but yourſelf,” 

The ſpirit of Camilla now roſe high to her aid, at 
a charge thus impertinent and unjuſt. * Miſs Mar- 
gland,” ſhe cried, you ſhock and amaze me! Iam 
at a loſs for any motive to fo cruel an accuſation : 
but you, I hope at leaſt, my dear Indiana, are con- 
vinced how much it injures me.” She would then 
have taken the hand of Indiana, but diſdainfully 
drawing it back, “I ſhan't break my heart about it, 
I aſſure you,” ſhe cried, © you are vaſtly welcome to 
him for me; I hope I am not quite ſo odious, but 1 
may find other people in the world beſides Mr. Man- 
dlebert!“ | 

„O, as to that,” ſaid Miſs Margland, “ I amy 
fure you have only to look in order to chuſe ; but 
fince this affair has been ſettled by your uncle, I can't 
ſay I think it very grateful in any perſon to try to 
overſet his particular wiſhes. Poor old gentleman ! 
I'm fure I pity him! It will go hard enough with 
him, when he comes to hear it ] Such a requital! 
and from his own niece!” 
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This was an attack the moſt offenſive that Camilla 
could receive; nothing could ſo nearly touch her as 
an idea of ingratitude to her uncle, and reſting upon 
that, the whole tide of thoſe feelings which were, in 
fact, divided and ſubdivided into many eroſſing ehan- 
nels, ſhe broke forth, with great eagerneſs, into ex- 
claiming, Mils Margland, this is quite barbarous ! 
You know, and you, Indiana, cannot but know, I 
would not give my uncle the ſmalleſt pain, to be 
miſtreſs of a thouſand univerſes !?? 

„Why, then,” ſaid Miſs Margland, “ ſhould you 
break up a ſcheme which he has ſo much ſet his heart 
upon? Why are you always winning over Mr. Man- 
dlebert to yourſelf, by all that flattery ? Why are 
you always conſulting him? always obliging him? 
always of his opinion ? always ready to take his ad- 
vice? 

“ Miſs Margland,” replied Camilla, with the ex- 
tremeſt agitation, * this is ſo unexpected ſo unde - 
ſerved an interpretation my conſultation, or my ac- 
quieſcence, have been merely from reſpect; no other 
thought, no other motive Good God! what i is.1t you 
imagine —what guilt would you impute to me?“ 

O dear,” cried Indiana, “ pray don't ſuppoſe 
it ſignifies. If you like to make compliments in 
that manner to gentlemen, pray do it. I hope I 
ſhall always hold myſelf above it. 1 think it's their 
place to make compliments to me.” 

A reſentful anſwer was riſing to the tongue of 
Camilla, when ſhe perceived her two little ſprigs, 
which in her recent diforder ſhe had dropt, were de- 
moliſhing under the feet of Indiana, who, with ap- 
parent unmeaningneſs, but internal ſuſpicion of their 

iver, bad trampled upon them both. Haſtily ſtaop- 
ing ſhe picked them up, and, with evident vexation, 
was blowing from them the duſt and dirt, when In- 
diana ſcoffingly ſaid, I wonder where you got 
that geranium ?” 

« I don't wonder at all,” ſaid Miſs Margland, 


for Sir Hugh has none of that ſpecies; ſo one 
may eaſily gueſs.” 
Camilla 
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Camilla felt herſelf bluſh, and letting the flowers 
fall; turned to Indiana, and ſaid, “ Couſin, if on 
my account, it is poſſible you-can ſuffer the ſmalleſt 
uneaſineſs, tell me but what IT ſhall do—you ſhall 
dictate to me—you fhall command me.” ; 

Indiana diſclaimed all intereſt in her behaviour; 
but Miſs Margland cried, What you- can do, 
ma' am, is this, and nothing can be eaſier, nor fairer; 
leave off paying all that court to Mr. Mandlebert, of 
aſking his advice, and follow your own way, whether 
he likes it or net, and go to ſee Mrs, Arlbery, and 
Mrs. every body elſe, when you have a mind, without 
waiting for his permiſſion, or troubling yourſelf about 
what he thinks of it.“ 

Camilla now trembled in every joint, and with 
difficulty reſtrained from tears, while, timidly, ſhe 
faid—* And do you, my dear Indiana, demand of 
me this conduct? and will it, at lealt, ſatisfy you?“ 

« Me? O dear no! I demand nothing, I aſſure 
you. The whole matter is quite indifferent to me, 
and you may aſk his leave for every thing in the 
world, if you chuſe it. There are people enough 
ready to take my part, I hope, if you ſet him againſt 
me ever ſo much.? 

© Indeed, indeed, Indiana,” ſaid Camilla, over- 
powered with conflicting ſenſations, © this is uſing 
me very unkindly !”? And, without waiting to hear 
another word, ſhe hurried into the houſe, and flew 
to hide herſelf in her own room. 

This was the firit bitter moment ſhe had ever 
known. Peace, gay though uniform, had been the 
conſtant inmate of her breaſt, enjoyed without 
thought, poſſeſſed without ſtruggle ; not the ſub- 
dued gift of accommodating philoſophy, but the in- 
born and genial produce of youthful felicity's beſt 
aliment, the energy of its own animal ſpirits, 

She had, indeed, for ſome time paſt, thought 
Edgar of too refined and too ſuſceptible a character 
for the unthinking and undiſtinguiſhing Indiana 
and for the laſt day or two, her regret at his fate had 
"Erengthened itſelf into an averſeneſs of his ſuppoſed 
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deſtination, that made the idea of it painful, and the 
ſub ject repugnant to her; but ſhe had never, till this 
very morning, diſtruſted the innoxiouſneſs either of 
her pity or her regard; and, ſtartled at the firſt ſur- 
miſe of danger, ſhe had wiſhed to fly even from her- 
ſelf, rather than venture to inveſtigate feelings ſo un- 
welcome; yet ſtill and invariably, ſhe had concluded 
Edgar the future huſband of Indiana. 

To hear there were any doubts of the intended 
marriage, filled her with emotions indefinable ; to 
hear herſelf named as the cauſe of thoſe doubts, was 
alarming both to her integrity and her delicacy. She 
felt the extremeſl anger at the unprovoked and un- 
warrantable harſhneſs of Miſs Margland, and a re- 
ſentment nearly equal at the determined petulance, 
and unjuſtifiable aſperſions of Indiana. 

Satisfied of the innocence of her intentions, ſhe 
knew not what alteration ſhe could make in her be- 
haviour; and, after various plans, concluded, that to 
make none would beſt manifeſt her freedom from ſelf- 
reproach. At the ſummons therefore to dinner, ſhe 
was the firſt to appear, eager to ſhow herſelf un- 
moved by the injuſtice of her accuſers, and delirous 
to convince them ſhe was fearleſs of examination, 

Yet, too much diſcompoſed to talk in her uſual 
manner, ſhe ſeized upen a book till the party was 
ſeated. Anſwering then to the call of her uncle, 
with as eaſy an air as ſhe could aſſume, ſhe took her 
accuſtomed place by his fide, and began, for mere 
employment, filling a plate from the diſh that was 
nearelt to her; which ſhe gave to the footman, with- 
out any direction whither to carry, or enquiry if any 
body choſe to eat of it. x 

It was taken round the table, and, though refuſed 
by all, ſbe heaped up another plate, with the ſame 
diligence and ſpeed as if it had been accepted. 

Edgar, who had been accidentally detained, only 
now entered, apologizing for being ſo late. 

Engroſled by the pride of ſelf-defence, and the 
indignancy of unmerited unkindneſs, the * 
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mind of Camilla had not yet formed one ſeparate 
reflection, nor even admitted a diſtint idea of Ed- 
gar himſelf, diſengaged from the accuſation in which 
he ſtood involved. But he had now amply his turn. 
The moment he appeared, the deepeſt bluſhes co 
vered her face; and an emotion ſo powerful beat in 
her breaſt; that the immediate impulſe of her im- 
petuous feelings, was to declare herſelf ill, and run 
out of the room. 5 ww, 
With this view ſhe roſe ; but aſhamed of her plan, 
ſeated herſelf the next moment, though ſhe had firſt 
overturned her plate and a ſauce boat in the vehe- 
mence of her haſte. | 
This accident rather recovered than diſconcerted 
her, by affording an unaffected occupation, in beg» * 
ging pardon of Sir Hugh, who was the chief ſufferer, 
changing the napkins, and reſtoring the table to 
order. 5 
« What upon earth can be the matter with Miſs - 
Camilla, I can't gueſs !”” exclaimed Miſs Margland, - 
though with an expreſſion of ſpite that fully contra» - 
died her difficulty of conjecture. 
« [ hope,” ſaid Edgar ſurprized, “ Miſs Camilla 
is not ill?“ 
] can't ſay I think my couſin looks very bad !”? * 
ſaid Indiana, x 
Camilla, who was rubbing a part of her gown 
upon which nothing had fallen, affeQed to be too 
buſy to hear them: While Sir Hugh; concluding her 
ſilent from ſhame, entreated her not to think of his 
cloaths, which were worth no great matter, not 
being his beſt by two or three ſuits. Her thoughts 
had not waited this injunction; yet it was in vain ſhe 
ſtrove to behave as if nothing had happened. Her 
ſpirit inſtigated, but it would not ſupport her; her 
voice grew huſky, ſhe ſtammered, forgot, as ſhe 
went on, what ſhe deſigned to ſay when ſhe began 
ſpeaking, and frequently was forced to ſtop ſhort, 
with a faint laugh at herſelf, and with a colour eve 
mgment cagrealing, And the very inſtant the clot 
1 was 
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was removed, ſhe roſe, unable to conſtrain herſelf 
any longer, and ran up ſtairs to her own room. 
There all her efforts evaporated in tears. Cruel, 
eruel, Miſs Margland,” ſhe cried, © unjuſt, unkind 
Indiana! how have I merited this treatment! What 
can Edgar think of my diſturbance ? What can I 
F deviſe to keep from his knowledge the barbarous aC- 
cuſat ion which has cauſed it?“ 
In! a few minutes ſhe heard the ſtep of Eugenia. 
»  Aſhgmed, ſhe haſtily wiped her eyes; and before 
+ the-doar could be opened, was at the further end of 
the room, looking into one of her drawers. 

« What is it that has vexed my deareſt Camilla?“ 

cried her kind fitter, © ſomething I am ſure has 
grieved her.“ 
1 cannot gueſs what I have done with can 
no where find“ ſtammered Camilla, engaged in 
ſome apparent fearch, but too. much confuſed to name 
any thing of which ſhe might probably be in want. 

F.ugenia deſired to aſſiſt her, but a ſervant came to 
the door, to tell them that the company was going 
to the ſummer-houſe, whither Sir Hugh begged they 
would follow. 

Camilla beſought Eugenia to join them, and make 
her excuſes: but, fearing Miſs Margland would at- 
tribute her abſconding to guilt, or-cowardice, ſhe 
bathed her eyes in cold water, and overtook her ſiſter 
at the ſtairs of the little building. 

In aſcending them, fhe heard Miſs Margland lay, » 
« ] dare believe nothing's the matter but ſome 
whim ; for to be ſure as to whims, Miſs Camilla has 
the moſt of any creature I ever ſaw, and Miſs Lyn- 
mere the leaſt; for you may imagine, Mr. Mandle- 
bert, I have pretty good opportunity to ſee all theſe 
young people in their real colours.“ | 

Overſet by this malignancy, ſhe was again flying 
to the refuge of her own room, and the relief of 

tears, when the conviction of ſuch poſitive ill-will in 

Miſs Margland, for which ſhe could aſſign no reaſon, 

but her unjuſt and excluſive partiality to Indiana, 
checked her precipitaney. She feared ſhe would F 

conſtrue 
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conſtrue to ſtill another whim her non-appearance, and 
reſuming a litile freſh ſtrength from freſh reſentment, 
turned back; but the various keen ſenſations ſhe ex- 
perienced as ſhe entered the ſummer-houſe, rendered 
this little action the molt ſevere ſtreteh of fortitude, 
her ſhort and happy life had yet called upon her to 
make, 

Sir Hugh addreſſed her with ſome kind enquiries, 
which ſhe haſtily anſwered, while ſhe pretended to. 
be bnſy in preparing to wind ſome ſewing ſilk upon 
cards, 

She could have ohoſen no employment leſs adapted 
to diſplay the cool indifference ſhe wiſhed to manifeſt 
to Miſs Margland and Indiana. She pulled the filk 
the wrong way, twilted, twirled, and entangled at 
continually z and while ſhe talked volubly of what 
ſhe was about, as if it were the ſole ſubject of her 
thoughts, her ſhaking hands ſhewed her whole frame 
diſordered, and her high colour betraycd her ſtrong 
internal emotian. . 

Edgar looked at her with ſurprize and concern, 
What had dropt from Miſs Margland of her whims, 
he had heard with. diſdain; for, without ſuſpecting 
her of malice to Camilla, he concluded her warped 
by her prejudice in favour of Indiana. Dr. March- 
mont, however,. had bid him judge by proof, not 
appearance; and he reſolved Cone to inveſtigate 
the cauſe of this diſquiet; before. he. ated upon his 
belief in its blameleſſneſs. | 

Having completely ſpoilt one ſkein, ſhe threw it: 
alide, and ſaying “ the weather's ſo fine, I cannot 
bear to ſlay, within,” — left her filk, her winders, and 
* work · bag, on the firſt chair, and ſkipt down the 

airs. 

Sir Hugh declined walking, but would let nobody 
remain with him. Edgar, as if ſtudying the clouds, 
| — down firſt. Camilla, perceiving him, bent 

er head, and began gathering ſome flowers. He 
good by her a moment in filence, and then ſaid: 

o-morrow morning without fail, I will wait upon 
Mrs. Neem.” 1 e 1 
| « Pray 


— 
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Pray take your own time. I am not in any 
haſte,” 
« You are very good, and 1 am more obliged to 
ou than I can expreſs, for ſuffering my officious 
interference with ſuch patience.” 
A ruftling of filk made Camilla now look up, and 
ſhe perceived Miſs Margland leaning half out of the 
window of the ſummer-houle, from earneſtneſs to 
catch what ſhe ſaid. 
- Angry thus to be watched, and perſuaded that 
both innocence and dignity called upon her to make 
no change in her open conſideration for Edgar, ſhe 
anſwered, in a voice that ſtrove to be more audible, 
but that irreſiſtibly trembled, © I beg you will im- 


., Partially conſult your own judgment, and decide as 


you think right.” 
Edgar, now, became as little compoſed as her- 
felf: the power with which ſhe inveſted him, poſ- 
ſeſſed a charm to diſſolve every heſitating doubt; 
and when, upon her railing her head, he perceived 
the rednefs of her eyes, and found that the pertur- 
bation which had perplexed him was mingled with. 
ſome afflition, the moſt tender anxiety filled his 
mind, and though ſomewhat checked by the vicinity 
of Miſs Margland, his voice expreſſed the warmelt 
ſolicitude, as he ſaid, “ I know not how to thank 
you for this ſweetneſs ; but I fear ſomething diſturbs 
you ? I fear you are not well, or are not happy?“ 
Camilla again bent over the flowers ; but it was 
not to ſcent their fragrance ; ſhe ſought only a hid- 
ing place for her eyes, which were guſhing with tears 
and though ſhe wiſhed to fly a thouſand miles off, 
ſhe had not courage to take a ſingle ſtep, nor force 


to truſt her voice with the ſhorteſt reply. 


« You will not ſpeak ? yet you do not deny that 
you have ſome uneaſineſs ?—Could I give it but the 
ſmallem relief, how fortunate I ſhould think myſelf! 
And is it quite impoſſible ?!—=Do you forbid me to 
alk what it is?—forbid me the indulgence even to 


” 
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« Aſc nothing! ſuggeſt nothing! and think of 
it no more!“ interrupted Camilla, © if you would 
not make me quite fy 
* She ſtopt ſuddenly, not to utter the word unhappy, 
of which ſhe felt the improper ſtrength at the mo- 
ment it was quivering on her lips; and leaving her 
ſentence unfiniſhed, abruptly walked away. | 

Edgar could not preſume to follow, yet felt her 
- conquelt irreſiſtible. Her ſelf-denial with regard to 
Mrs. Arlbery won his higheſt approbation; her com- 
pliance with his wiſhes convinced him of her eſteem; 
and her diſtreſs, ſo new and ſo unaccountable, cen» 
tered every with of his heart in a deſire to ſolace, and 
to revive her, | 

To obtain this privilege haſtened at once and de- 
termined his meaſures; he excuſed himſelf, there- 
fore, from walking, and went inſtantly to his cham- 
ber, to reclaim, by a haſty letter to Dr. Marchmont, 
his procraſtinating promiſe. 


ummuu__—_—_—_—  _ _——_———_—_— 
CHAP. XXIV. 


A Pro and a Con. 


| W ITH a pen flowing quick from feelings of 
the moſt generous warmth, Edgar wrote the fol- 
lowing letter : 


To Dr. Marchmont. 


Accvss me not of precipitance, my dear Doctor, 
nor believe me capable of forgetting the wiſdom of 
your ſuggeſtions, nor of lightly weighing thoſe evils 
with which your zeal has encompaſſed me, though I 
write at this inſtant to confeſs a total contrariety of 
ſentiment, to call back every promiſe of delay, and 
to make an unqualified avowal, that the period of 
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I know not what, has diſſurbed the gay ſerenity of 
her boſom : ſhe has forbid me to enquire the cauſe ;; 
—one way only remains to give me a claim to her. 
confidence. O Doctor! wonder not if cold, tardy, 
ſuſpicious—I had nearly ſaid unfeeling, caution, 
ſhrinks at ſuch a moment, from the riſing influence 
of warmer ſympathy, which bids me ſooth her in. 
diſtreſs, ſhield her from danger, ſtrengthen all her 
virtues, and participate in their emanations ! 

You-will not do me the injuſtice to think me ei- 
ther impelled or blinded by external enchautments; 
you know me to have withſtood their yet fuller blaze 
in ber couſin: O no! were ſhe deſpoiled of all per- 
ſonal attraction by the ſame ravaging diſtemper that 
has been ſo fierce with her poor ſiſter; were a ſimilar 
cruel accident to rob her form. of all ſymmetry, ſhe 
would yet be more faſcinating to my ſoul, by one 
ſingle look, one fingle word, one ſweet beaming 
ſmile, diffuſing all the gaiety it diſplays,. than all of 
beauty, all of elegance, all of rank, all of wealth, 
the whole kingdom, in ſome wonderful aggregate, 
could oppoſe to her. 

Her face, her form, however penctrating in love- 
lineſs, aid, but do not conſtitute, her charms; no, 
tis the quick intelligence of ſoul that mounts to her 
eyes, 'tis the ſpirid checked by ſweetneſs, the ſweet- 
neſs animated by ſpirit, the nature ſo nobly above all 
artiace, all ſtudy -O Doctor! reſtore to me imme- 
diately every veſtige, every trait of any promiſe, any 
acquieſcence, any idea the moſt diſtant, that can be 
conſtrued into a compliance with one moment's requi- 
ſition of delay! 

EDA MAN DLE BERT. 


Cleves Park, Friday Evening. 


* * * 


Camilla, meanwhile,. ſhut up in her room, wept 
almoſt without ceflation, from a ſenſe of general un- 
bappineſs, though fixed to no point, and from a dil- 

| turbance 
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turbance of mind, a confuſion of ideas and of feelings, 
that rendered her incapable of reflection. She was 
again followed by Eugenia, and could no longer,re- 
fuſe, to her tender anxiety, a ſhort detail of the at- 
tack which occaſioned her diſorder ; happy, at leaſt, 
in reciting it, that by unfolding the cauſe, there no 
longer remained any neceſſity to repreſs the effects 
of her affliction. — 

To her great ſurpriſe, however, Eugenia only 
ſaid: “ And is this all, my dear Camilla?“ 

« All!” exclaimed Camilla, 

% Yes, is it all?—I was afraid ſome great miſ- 
fortune had happened.“ 

« And what could happen more painful, more 
ſhocking, more cruel ?” | 

« A thouſand things! for this is nothing but a 
mere miſtake ; and you ſhould not make yourſelf un- 
happy about it, becauſe you are not to blame.” 

« Is it then nothing to be accuſed of deſigns and 
intentions ſo criminal!“ 

44 If the accuſation were juſt, it might indeed 
make you wretched ; but it is Miſs Margland only 
who has any reaſon to be afflicted; for it is ſhe 

alone who has been in the wrong.“ 

Struck with this plain but uncontrovertible truth, 
Camilla wiped her eyes, and ſtrove to recover ſome 
compoſure ; but finding her tears ſtill force their 
way, „It is not,” ſhe cried, with ſome heſitation, 
„it is not the aſperſions of Miſs Margland alone 
that give me ſo much vexation— the unkindneſs of 
Indiana—” | 4 

& Indeed ſhe is highly repre henſible; and ſo I 
will tell her ;—but till, if ſhe has avy fears, how- 
ever 1ll-founded, of loſing Edgar, you cannot but 
pardon—you mult even pity her.” 

Struck again, and ſtill more forcibly, by this 
ſecond truth, Camilla, aſhamed of her grief, made 
a ſtronger and more ſerious effort to repreſs it 3 and 
recciving ſoon afterwards a ſummons from her unele, 
her ſpirit roſe once more to the relief of her dejec 
tion, upon ſeeing him ſeated between Miſs Mar- 
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gland and Indiana, and diſcerning that they had 
been making ſome ſucceſsful complaint, by the air 
of triumph with which they waited her approach. 
My dear Camilla,” he cried, with a look of 
much diſturbance, © here's a ſad ado, I find; though 
I don't mean to blame you, nor young Mr. Mandle- 
bert neither, taſte being a fault one can't avoid; not 
but what a perſon's changing their mind is what I 
can't commend in any one, which TI ſhall certainly 
let him know, not doubting to bring him round by 
meaus of his own ſenſe : only, my dear, in the 
mean while, I muſt beg you not to ſtand in your 
couſin's way.“ | 
Indeed, my dear uncle, I do not merit this im- 
utation ; I am not capable of ſuch treachery !”? 
indignantly anſwered Camilla. 
« Treachery ! Lord help us! treachery !” cried. 
Sir Hugh, fondly embracing her, “ don't I know. 
ou are as innocent as the baby unborn ? and more 
innocent too, from the advantage of having more 
ſenſe to guide you by! treachery; my dear Camilla! 
why, 1 think there's nobody ſo good in the wide 
world !—by which I mean no reflections, never 
thinking it right to make any,” * 
Indiana, ſullenly pouting, ſpoke not a word; but 
Miſs Margland, with a tone of plauſibility that was 
ſome covert to its malice, ſaid Why then all may 
be well, and the young ladies as good friends as 
ever, and Mr. Mandlebert return to the conduct of 
a gentleman, only juſt by Miſs Camilla's doing as ſhe 
would be done by; for nothing that all of us can 
fay will have any effect, if ſhe does not diſcourage. 
him from dangling about after her in the manner he 
does now, ſpeaking to nobody elſe, and always aſk- 
ing her opinion about every trifle, which is certainly 
doing no great juſtice to Miſs Lynmere.” 
Indiana, with a toſs of the head, proteſted his 
notice was the laſt thing ſhe deſired. 
% My dear Indiana,” faid Sir Hugh, “ don't 
mind all that outward ſhew. Mr. Mandlebert is a 
eee 4 
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fure I need not put you in mind how much ſhe is the 
fame z but I really think, whatever's the reaſon, the 
young youths of now-a-days grow backwarder and 
backwarder. Though I can't ſay but what in my 
time it was juſt the ſame ; witneſs myſelf ; which is 
what I have been ſorry for often enough, though I 
have left off repenting it now, becauſe it's of no 
uſe ; age being a thing there's no getting ahead of.” 
„ Well, then, all that remains is this,” ſaid 
Miſs Margland, “ let Miſs Camilla keep out of Mr. 
Mandlebert's way ; and let her order the carriage, 
and go to Mrs. Arlbery's to-morrow, and take no 
notice of his likings and diſlikings; and I' be 
bound for it he will ſoon think no more of her, and 
then, of courſe, he will give the proper attention to 
Miſs Lynmere.“ 

« O, if that's all,” cried Sir Hugh, « my dear 
Camilla, I am ſure, will do it, and as much again 
too, to make her couſin eaſy. And ſo now, I 
hope, all is ſettled, and my two good girls will kiſs 
one another, and be friends ; which I am ſure I am 
myſelf, with all my heart.” 

Camilla hung her head, in ſpeechleſs perturbation, 
at a taſk which appeared to her equally hard and un- 
juſt ; but while fear and ſhame kept her filent, Sir 
Hugh drew her to Indiana, and a cold, yet un- 
avoidable ſalute, gave a ſpecies of tacit conſent to 
a plan which ſhe did not dare oppoſe, from the very 
ſtrength of the defire that urged her oppoſition. 

They then ſeparated ; Sir Hugh delighted, Miſs 
Margland triumphant, Indiana half ſatisfied, half 
affronted, and Camilla with a mind ſo crowded, a 
heart ſo full, ſhe ſcarcely breathed. Senſations the 
moſt contrary, of pain, pleaſure, hope, and terror, 
at once aſſailed her. Edgar, of whom ſo long ſhe 
had only thought as of the deſtined huſband of In- 
diana, ſhe now heard named with ſuſpicions of anos 
ther regard, to which ſhe did not dare give full ex- 
tenſion ; yet of which the moſt diſtant ſurmiſe made 


her conſider herſely for a moment, as the Wa" | 
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of human beings, though ſhe held herſelf the next 
as the moſt culpable for even wiſhing it. | 

She found Eugenia ſtill in her room, who, per- 
ceiving her increaſed emotion, tenderly enquired, if 
there were any new cauſe. | 

. Alas! yes, my deareſt Eugenia! they have 
been exaQting from me the moſt cruel of ſacrifices ! 
They order me to fly from Edgar Mandlebert to 
reſiſt his advice to take the very meaſures I have 
ms to forbear—to diſoblige, to flight, to be- 

ave to him even offenſively ! my uncle himſelf, le- 
nient, kind, indulgent ' as he is, my uncle himſelf: 
has been prevailed with to infli upon me this terri- 
ble injunction.“ | 

„ My uncle,” anſwered Eugenia, © 1s incapable 
of giving pain to any body, and leaſt of all to you, 
whom he loves with ſuch fondneſs ; he has not there- 
fore comprehended the affair; he only conſiders, in 
general, that to pleaſe or to diſpleaſe Edgar Man- 
dlebert can he a matter of no moment to you, when 
compared with its importance to Indiana.“ 

% lt is a thouſand and a thouſand, a million and. 
a million times more important to me, than it can 
ever be to her!“ exclaimed the ardent Camilla, 
6“ for ſhe values not his kindneſs, ſhe knows not his 
worth, . ſhe is inſenſible to his virtues !?” 

«. You judge too haftily, my dear Camilla; ſhe. 
has not indeed your warmth of heart; but if ſhe did 
not wiſh the union to take place, why would ſhe: 

ſhew all this diſquiet in the apprehenſion. of its 
breach!“ | wy | 

Camilla, ſurpriſed into recollection, endeavoured. 
to become calmer. 

„ You, indeed,” continued the temperate Euge- 
nia, © if ſo ſituated, would not ſo have behaved ;. 
you would not have been ſo unjuſt ; and you could. 

not have been ſo weak; but ſtill, if you had re- 
ceived, however cauſcleſsly, any alarm for the af- 
fection of the man you meant to marry, and that 
man were as amiable as Edgar, you would have been 
equally diſturbed.” 

Camilla, 


* 
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Camilla, convinced, yet ſhocked, felt the flutter 
of her heart give a thouſand hues to her face, and 
walking to the window, leaned far out to gaſp for 
breath. | 

&© Weigh the requeſt more coolly, and you can- 
not refuſe a ſhort compliance. I am ſure you would 


not make Indiana unhappy.” 
«© O, no! not for the world!” cried ſhe, ſtrug- 


gling to ſeem more reaſonable than ſhe felt. 
© Yet how can ſhe be otherwiſe, if ſhe imagines 
ou have more of the notice and eſteem of Edgar 
than herſelf?” 

Camilla now had not a word to ſay ; the ſubje&- 
dropt; ſhe took up a book, and by earneſt internal 
remonſtrances, commanded herſelf to appear at tea- 
time with tolerable ſerenity. 

The evening was paſſed in ſpiritleſs converſation, 
or in liſtening to the piano-forte, upon which In- 
diana, with the utmoſt difficulty, played ſome very 
eaſy leſſons. ; 

At night, the following anſwer arrived from Dr. 


Marchmont : 


To Edgar Mandlebert, &. 
| Parſonage Houſe, Clever, 
My vear Fried, Friday Night. | 


I muſt be thankful, in a moment of ſuch enthu- 
ſiaſm, that you can pay the attention of even recol- 
lecting thoſe evils with which my zeal only has, you 
think, encompaſſed you. I cannot infiſt upon the 
practice of caution which you deem unfounded ; but 
as you wait my anſwer, Iwill once more open upon 
my ſentiments, and communicate my wiſhes, It is 

now only I can ſpeak them ; the initant you have 
informed the young lady of your own, filences them 
for ever. Your honour and her happineſs become 

then entangled in each other, and I know not which 
I would leaſt willingly aſſail. What in all men is 
baſe, would to you, I believe, be impoſſible—to 
trifle 
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trifle with ſuch favour as may be the growth of your- 
own undiſguiſed partiality. w 

Your preſent vehemence to aſcertain the perma- 
nent poſſeſſion of one you conceive formed for your 
felicity, obſcures, to your now abſorbed faculties, 
the thouſand nameleſs, but tenacious, delicacies an- 
nexed by your ſpecies of character to your powers 
of enjoyment. In two words, then, let me tell 
you, what, in a ſhort time, you will daily tell your- 
ſelf : you cannot be happy if not excluſively loved, 
for you cannot excite, you cannot beſtow happineſs. 

By excluſively, I do not mean to the excluſion of 
other connections and regard; far from it; thoſe 
who covet in a bride the oblivion of all former 
friendſhips, all early affections, weaken the fineſt 
ties of humanity, and diſſolve the firſt compact of 
unregiſtered but genuine integrity. 'The huſband, 
who would rather rationally than with romance be 
loved himſelf, ſhould ſeek to cheriſh, not obliterate 
the kind feelings of nature in its firſt expanſions, 
Theſe, where properly beſtowed, are the guarantees 
to that conſtant and reſpectable tenderneſs, which a 
narrow and ſelfiſh jealouſy rarely fails to convert into 
diſtaſte and dilguſt. 

The partiality which I mean you to aſcertain, in- 
Jures not theſe prior claims; I mean but a partiality 
excluſive of your ſituation in life, and of all decla- 
ration of your paſſion : a partiality, in fine, that is 
appropriate to yourſelf, not to the rank in the 
world with which you may tempt her ambition, nor - 
to the blandiſhments of flattery, which only ſoften. 
the heart by intoxicating the underſtanding. 

Obſerve, therefore, if your general character, and 
uſual conduct, ſtrike her mind; if her eſteem is 
yours without the attraction of aſſiduity and adula- 
tion ; if your natural diſpoſition and manners make 
your ſociety grateful to her, and your approbation 
deſirable. 

It is thus alone you can ſecure your own content» 
ment; for it is thus alone your reflecting 5 N 
a . atch 
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ſnatch from the time to come the dangerous ſur- 


miſes of a dubious retroſpection. 
Remember, you can always advance; you can 
never, in honour, go back; and believe me when I 
tell you, that the mere ſimple avowal of preference, 
which only ultimately binds the man, is frequently 
what firſt captivates the woman. If her mind is not 
reviouſly occupied, it operates with fuch ſeductive 
ſway, it ſo ſoothes, ſo flatters, ſo betwitches her 
ſelf-complacency, that while ſhe liſtens, ſhe imper- 
ceptibly fancies ſhe participates in ſentiments, which, 
but the minute before, occurred not even to her 
imagination; and while her hand is the recompence 
of her own eulogy, ſhe is not herſelf aware if ſhe 
has beſtowed it where her eſteem and regard, un- 
biaſſed by the eloquence of acknowledged admira- 
tion, would have wiſhed it ſought, or if it has ſimply 
been the boon of her own gratified vanity. 

I now no longer urge your acquieſcence, my dear 
friend; I merely entreat you twice to peruſe what I 
have written, and then leave you to act by the reſult 
of ſuch peruſal. 

I remain 


Your truly faithful and obliged 
GABRIEL MarCfMONT. 


| Edgar ran through this letter with an impatience 
| wholly foreign to his general character. 4 Why,” 
cried he, * will he thus obtrude upon me theſe faſti- 
dious doubts and cauſeleſs difficulties ? I begged but 
the reſtitution of my promiſe, and he gives it me in 
words that nearly annihilate my power of uſing it.“ 

Diſappointed and diipleaſed, he haſtily put it into 
his pocket-book, reſolving to ſeek Camilla, and 
commit the conſequences of an interview to the im- 
pulſes it might awaken. 

He was half way down ſtairs, when the ſentence 
finiſhing with, “ you cannot excite, you cannot 
beſtow happineſs,” confuſedly recurred to him: If 
in that,” thought he, * I fail, I ama ſtranger to it 
myſelf, and a ſtranger for ever ;” and, returning to 


* 
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His room, he re-opened the letter to look for the 
paſſage. \ * 

The ſentence loſt nothing by being read a ound 
time; he pauſed upon it dejectedly, and preſently 
re-read the whole epiltle. 

Fe is not quite wrong!“ cried he, penſively ; 
there is nothing very unreaſonable in what he 
urges : true, indeed, it is, that I can never be happy 
myſelf, if her happineſs is not entwined around my 
own.” | 8 

The firſt blight thus borne to that ardent glee with 
which the imagination rewards its own elevated ſpe- 
culations, he yet a third time read the letter. 

He is right!“ he then cried; “ J will inveſti- 
gate her ſentiments, and know what are my chances 
for her regard; what I owe to real approbation; and 
what merely to intimacy of fituation. I will poſt- 
pone all explanation till my viſit here: expires, and 
devote the probationary interval, to an examination 
which ſhall obviate all danger of either deceiving my 
own reaſon, or of beguiling her inconſiderate ac- 
ceptance.“ | 

This ſettled, he rejoiced in a maſtery over his 
eagerneſs, which he conſidered as complete, fince it 
would defer for no leſs than a week the declaration 


of his paſſion. 
— wn 
CHAP. XXV. 


An Author's Notion of Travelling. 


TRE next morning Camilla, ſad and unwilling to 
appear, was the laſt who entered the breakfaſt - par- 
Jour. Edgar inſtantly diſcerned the continued un- 
happineſs, which an afſumed ſmile concealed from 
the unſuſpicious Sir Hugh, and the week of delay 
before him ſeemed an outrage to all his wiſhes. 


While 
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While ſhe was drinking her firſt cup of tea, a 
ſervant came in, and told her the carriage was 


ready. ö 
She coloured, but nobody fpoke, and the ſervant 


retired, Edgar was going to aſk the defign for the 


morning, when Miſs Margland faid—** Mifs Ca- 


milla, as the horſes have got to go and return, you 
had better not keep them waiting.“ 

Colouring {till more deeply, ſhe was going to diſ- 
claim having ordered them, though well aware for 
what purpoſe they were come, when Sir Hugh faid 
—“ I think, my dear, you had beſt take Eugenia 
with you, which may ſerve you as a companion to 
talk to, in caſe you want to ſay any thing by the 
way, which I take for granted ; young people not 
much liking to hold their tongues for a long while 
together, which is very natural, having ſo little to 
think of.” | 

« Miſs Eugenia, then,“ cried Miſs. Margland, 


before Camilla could reply, “ run for your cloak as. 


Loon as you have finiſhed your breakfaſt.” 

Eugenia, hoping to aid her ſiſter in performing a 
talk, which ſhe conſidered as a peace · offering to 1n- 
diana, ſaid, ſhe had already done. 


Camilla now loſt all her courage for reſiſtance but 


feeling her chagiin almoſt intolerable, quitted the 
room with her tea undrunk, and without making 
known if ſhe ſhould return or not. ; 

R followed, and Edgar, much amazed, ſaid, 
he had forgotten to order his horſe for his morning's 
ride, and haſtily made off: determined to be ready 
to hand the ſiſters to the carriage, and learn whither 
it was to drive. 

Camilla, who, in flying: to her room, thought of 
nothing leſs than preparing for an excurſion which 
ſhe now deteſted, was again ſurpriſed in tears by 
Eugenia. 

« What, my deareſt Camilla,” ſhe cried, “ can 
thus continually affe& you ? you cannot be ſo unhappy 
without ſome cauſe !—why will you not truſt your 


Eugenia? 


« I cannot 
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c cannot talk, ſhe anſwered, aſhamed to 
reaſons which ſhe knew Eugenia held to be inade- 
quate to her concern—* Tf there is no reſource 
againſt this perſecution—if I muſt -render myſelf 

' > hateful to give them ſatisfaction, let us, at leaſt; be 
gone immediately, and let me be ſpared ſeeing the 
perſon I ſo ungratefully offend.” 

She then hurried down ſtairs ; but finding Edgar 
in waiting, ftill more quickly hurried back, and in 
an agony, for which ſhe attempted not to account, 
caſt herſelf into a chair, and told Eugenia, that if 
Miſs Margland did not contrive to call Edgar away, 

4 the univerſe could not prevail with her to paſs him in 
ſuch defiance. E-y 

« My dear Camilla,” ſaid Eugenia, . ſurpriſed, yet 

1 compaſſionately, if this viſit is become ſo painful 

to you, relinquiſh it at once.“ | 

Ah, no! for that cruel Miſs Margland will then 

aceuſe me of ſtaying away only to follow the counſel 

3! of Edgar.” | 1 

| She ſtopt; for the countenance of Eugenia ſaid 
| 
| 


And is that not your motive? A ſudden conſciouſneſs 
took place of her diſtreſs ; ſhe hid her face, in the 
IF hope of concealing her emotion, and with as calm a 
: voice as. ſhe could attain, ſaid, the moment they 
Could paſs unobſerved ſhe-would ſet off. 
Eugenia went down ſtairs. | 
& Alas! alas!” ſhe then cried, “ into what mi- 
ſery has this barbarous Miſs Margland thrown me! 
Eugenia herſelf ſeems now to ſuſpe& ſomething 
wrong; and ſo, 1 ſuppoſe, will my uncle; and I can 
only convince them of my innocence by acting to- 
wards Edgar as a monſter. Ah ! I would ſooner a 
thonfand times let them all think me guilty !”? 
Eugenia had met Miſs Margland in che hall, who, 
impatient for their departure, paſſed her, and af- 
cended the ſtairs, - | 
At the ſound of her footſteps, the horror of her 
| reproaches and inſinuations conquered every other 
B feeling, and Camilla, ſtarting up, ruſhed forward, 
and ſaying © Good morning !”? ran off. 
Ie Edgar 
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Edgar was {till at the door, and came forward to 
offer her his hand. Pray take care of Eugenia,” 
The cried, abruptly paſſing him, and darting, un- 
aided, into the chaiſe. Edgar, aſtoniſhed, obeyed, 
and gave his more welcome aſſiſtance to Eugenia 
but when both were ſeated, {aid—* Where ſhall I 
tell the poſtillion to drive? 

Camilla, who was pulling one of the green blinds 
up, and again letting it down, twenty times in a mi- 
nute, affected not to hear him; but Eugenia an- 
ſwered, © to the Grove, to Mrs. Arlbery's.“ 

| The poſtillion had already received his orders from 
Miſs Margland, and drove off ; leaving Edgar mute 
with ſurprize, diſappointment and mortification. 

Miſs Margland was juit behind him, and conceived 
this the fortunate inſtant for eradicating from his 
mind every favourable pre- poſſeſſion for Camilla; aſ- 
ſuming, therefore, an air of concern, ſhe ſaid “ So, 
you have found Miſs Camilla out, in ſpite of all her 
precautions! ſhe would fain not have had you know 
her frolic.“ | 

% Not know it ! has there, then, been any plan? 
did Miſs Camilla intend——” 

“O, ſhe intends nothing in the world for two 
minutes together! only ſhe did not like you ſhould 
find out her fickleneſs. You know, I told you, 
before, ſhe was all whim ; and ſo you will find. You 
may always take my opinion, be aſſured. Miſs Lyn- 


mere is the only one among them that is always the 


ſame, always good, always amiable.” 

« And is not Miſs he was going to ſay Ca- 
milla, but checking himſelf, finiſhed with“! Miſs 
Eugenia, at leaſt, always equal, always conſiſtent ? 

„Why, ſhe is better than Miſs Camilla; but not 
-one among them has any ſteadineſs, or real ſweet- 
neſs, but Miſs Lynmere. As to Miſs Camilla, if 
ſhe has not her own way, there's no enduring her, 
ſhe frets, and is ſo croſs. When you put her off, 
in that friendly manner, from gadding after a new 
acquaintance ſo improper for her, you ſet her into 
ſuch an ill humour, that ſhe has done nothing but 

8 Vol. I. L ; cry, 
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cry, as you may have ſeen by her eyes, and worry 
herſelf and all of us round, except you, ever ſince; 
but ſhe was afraid of you, for fear you ſhould take 
her to taſk, which ſhe hates of all things,” 

Half incredulous, yet half ſhocked, Edgar turned 
from his harangue in ſilent diſguſt. He knew the 
ſplenetic nature of Miſs Margland, and truſted ſhe 
might be wrong; but he knew, too, her opportunities 
for obſervation, and dreaded leſt ſhe might be right, 
Camilla had been certainly low ſpirited, weeping, and 
reſtleſs ; was it poſſible it could be for ſo light, fo 
unmeaning a cauſe? His wiſh was to follow her on 
horſeback ; but this, unauthorized, might betray 
too much anxiety : he tried not to think of what had 
been ſaid by Dr. Marchmont, while this cloud hung 
over her diſpoſition and ſincerity ; for whatever might | 
be the malignity of Miſs Margland, the breach of a ; 
promiſe, of which the voluntary ſweetneſs had ſo 
lately proved his final captivation, could not be 
doubted, and called aloud for explanation. 4 

He mounted, however, his horſe, to make his 
promiſed enquiries of Mrs. Needham; for though 
the time was already palt for impeding the acquaint- 
ance from taking place, its progreſs: might yet be 
ſtapt, ſhould it be found incompatible with pro- 
priety. | N 

The young ladies had ſcarce left the Park, when | 
Sir Hugh, recollecting a promiſe he had made to 
Mr. and Mrs. Tyrold, of never ſuffcring Eugenia 
to go abroad unattended by ſome gentleman, while 
Bellamy remained in the country, ſent haſtily to beg 
that Edgar would follow the carriage. 

Edgar was out of fight, and there was no chance 
- of overtaking him. . 

« Lack-a-day !” {aid Sir Hugh, © thoſe young 
folks can never walk a horſe but full gallop !” He 
then refolved to alk Dr. Orkborne to go after his 
Pupil, and ride by the fide of the chaiſe. He or- 
dered a horſe to be ſaddled; and, to loſe no time by 
meſſages, the tardineſs of which he had already ex- 
pericnced with this gentleman, he went himſelf to 


his 
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His apartment, and after ſeveral vain rappings at his 
door, entered the room unbid, ſaying -“ Good Dr. 
Orkborne, unleſs you are dead, which God forbid ! 
1 think it's ſomething uncomfortable that you can't 


ſpeak to a perſon waiting at your door; not that I 
pretend to doubt but you may have your proper rea- 


Ions, being what I can't judge.“ 


He then begged he would get booted and ſpurred 
inſtantly, and follow his two mieces to Mrs, Arlbery's, 
in order to take care of Eugenia; adding, “ though 
I'm afraid, Doctor, by your look, you don't much 
liſten to me, which I am ſorry for; my not being 
able to ſpeak like Horace and Virgil being no fault 
of mine, but my poor capacity, which no man can 
be ſaid to be anſwerable for.“ | 

He then again entreated him to ſet off. 

« Only a moment, Sir! I only beg you'll accord 


me one moment!“ cried the Doctor, with a fretful 


ſigh ; while, ſcreening this eyes with his left hand, 
he endeavoured haſtily to make a memorandum of - 
his ideas, before he forced them to any other ſubject. 
„Really, Dr. Orkborne,” ſaid Sir Hugh, ſome- 
what diſpleaſed, I mult needs remark, for a friend, 
I think this rather flow: however, I can't ſay I am 
much diſappointed, now, that I did not turn out a 
ſcholar myſelf, for I fee, plain enough, you learned 
men think nothing of any conſequence but Homer 
and ſuch ; which, however, I don't mean to take ill, 
knowing it was like enough to have been my own 
caſe.” 
He then left the room, intending to ſend a man 
and horſe after the chaiſe, to defire his two nieces to 
return immediately. 


Dr. Orkborne, who, though copiouſly ſtored with 


the works of the ancients, had a Nuggiſh under. - 


landing, and no imagination, was entirely overſet 
by this intruſion. The chain of his obſervations was 
utterly broken; he ſtrove vainly to reſcue from ob- 
liviou the flow ripening fruits of his tardy concep- 
tions, and, proportioning his eſtimation of their 


value by their labour, he not only conſidered his own 
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loſs as irreparable, but the whole world to be injurcd 
by fo unfortunate an interruption. % 

The recollection, however, which refuſed to afſiſt 
his fame, was importunate in reminding him that the 

reſent offender was his patron ; and his total want 
of ſkill in character kept from him the juſt confidence 
he would otherwiſe have placed in the unalterable 
goodneſs of heart of Sir Hugh, whom, though he 
deſpiſed for his ignorance, he feared for his-power. 
- Uneaſy, therefore, at his exit, which he concluded 
to be made in wrath, he uttered a dolorons groan 
over his papers, and compelled himſelf to follow, 
with an apology, the innocent enemy of his glory. 

Sir Hugh, who never harboured diſpleaſure for 
two minutes in his life, was more inclined to offeran 
excuſe himſelf for what he had dropt againſt learning, 
than to reſiſt the ſlighteſt conceſſion from the Doctor, 
whom he only begged to make haſte, the horſe being 
already at the door. But Dr. Orkborne, as ſoon as 
he comprehended what was deſired, revived from the 
weight of ſacrificing ſo much time; he had never 
been on horſeback fince he was fifteen years of age, 
and declared, to the wondering baronet, he could not 
riſk his neck by undertaking foch a journey. 

In high ſatisfaction, he would then have returned 
to his room, perſuaded that, when his mind was diſ- 
embarraſſed, a parallel between two ancient authors 
which, with much painful ſtretch of thought, he had 
ſuggeſted, and which, with the moſt elaborate diffi- 
culty, he was arranging and drawing up, would re- 
cur again to his memory : but Sir Hugh, always 
eager in expedients, ſaid, he ſhould follow in the 
cozch, which might be ready time enough for him 
to arrive at Mrs. Arlbery's before the viſit was over, 
and to bring Eugenia ſafe back; „which,“ cried 
he, © is the main point, for the ſake of ſeeing that 
| the goes no where elſe.” 

Pr. Orkborne, looking extremely blank at this 
urexpeRed propoſition, ſtood ſtill. 

« Won't you go, then, my good friend?“ 
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The Doctor, after a long pauſe, and in a moſt de- 
jected tone, ſighed out, © Yes, Sir, certainly, with 
the greateſt—alacrity.“ 

Sir Hugh, who took every thing literally that 
ſeemed right or good-natured, thanked him, and or- 
dered the horſes to be put to the coach with all poſ- 
ſible expedition. 

It was ſoon at the door, and Dr. Orkborne, who 
had ſpent in his room the intervening period, in moan- 
ing the loſs of the time that was to ſucceed, and in 
an opinion that two hours of this morning would 
have been of more value to him than two years when 
it was gone, reluctantly obeyed the call that obliged 
him to deſcend : but he had no ſooner entered the 
carriage, and found he was to have it to hamſelf, than 
leaping ſuddeuly from it, as the groom, who was to 
attend him, was preparing to ſhut the door, he haſ- 
tened back to his chamber to colle& a packet of 
books and papers, through the means of which he 
hoped to recall thoſe flowers of rhetoric, upon which 
he was willing to riſk his future reputation. | 

The aſtoniſhed groom, concluding ſomething had 
frightened him, jumped into the coach to find the. 
cauſe of his flight; but Sir Hugh, who was advanc- 
ing to give his final directions, called out, with ſome 
diſpleaſure “ Hollo, there, you Jacob! if Doctor 
Orkborne thinks to get you to go for my nieces in 

place of himſelf, it's what I don't approve ; which, 
however, you need not take amiſs, one man being 
no more born with a livery upon his back than an- 
other; which God forbid I ſhould think otherwiſe. 
Nevertheleſs, my little girls muſt have a proper re- 
ſpect ſhewn them; which, it's ſurpriſing Dr. Ork- 
borne ſhould not know as well as me.” 

And, much diſconcerted, he walked to the par- 
lour, to ruminate upon ſome other meaſure. 

I am ſure, your honour,” ſaid Jacob, following 
him, „I got in with no ill intention; but what it 
was as come acroſs the Doctor 1 don't know; but 
juſt as I was a going to ſhut the door, without ſay- 

< ing never a word, out he pops, and runs up ftairs 
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again; fol only got in to ſee if ſomething had liart 4 
him; but I can't, find nothing of no ſort.“ ſ 

Then, putting to the door, and looking ſagaci- 
oully, 4 Pleaſe yeur honour,” he continued, © I 
dare fay it's only ſome maggot got into his brain from 
over reading and writing ; for all the maids think. 
he'll ſoon be cracked.” 

„That's very wrong of them, Jacob; and I de- 
fire you'll tell them they muſt not think any ſuck 
ching.“ 

Why, your: honour don't know half, or you'd 

be afraid too, ſaid Jacob, lowering his voice; “ he's 
like nothing you ever ſee. He won't let a chair nor 
a table be duſted in his room, though they are co+- 
vered over with cobwebs, becauſe he ſays, it takes 
him ſuch-a time to put his things to rights again; 
though all the while what he calls being to rights is 
juſt the contrary ; for it's mere higgledy piggledy, 
= thing heaped o'top of t'other, as if he did it for 

un.?? | | 

The baronet gravely anſwered, that if there were 
not the proper ſhelves for his books he would order 
more. 

„Why, your honour, that's not the quarter, as 
I tell you! why, when they're cleaning out his room, 
if they happen but to ſweep away a bit of paper as 
big as my hand, he'll make believe they've done him. 
as much miſchief as if they'd ſtole a thouſand pound. 
It would make your honour. ſtare to hear him. Mary: 
ſays, ſhe's ſure he has never been quite right ever. 
ſince he come to the houſe.” 

“ But I deſire you'll tell Mary I don't approve of 
that opinion. Dr. Orkborne is one of the frft 
ſcholars in the world, as I am credibly informed ; 
and I. beg you'll all reſpe& him accordingly.” 
Why, your honour, if it i'n't owing to ſome- 
thing of that ſort, why does he behave ſo unaccount- 
able? I myſelf heard him making ſuch a noiſe at the 
maids ont day, that ] ſpoke to Mary afterwards, and 
aſked her what was the matter !—* Laws, nobody 


knows, ſays ſhe, but here's the Doctor been all in 
a huff 
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a huff again; I was juſt a duſting his deſk (ſays ſhe) 
and ſo I happened to wipe down a little bundle of 
papers, all nothing but mere ſcraps, and he took on 
as if they'd been ſo many guineas (ſays ſhe) and he 
kept me there for an hour looking for them, and 
ſcolding, and telling ſuch a heap of fibs, that if he 
was not out of his head, would be a ſhame for a gen- 
tleman to ſay' (ſays ſhe).“ 

&« Fie, fie, Jacob! and tell Mary fie, too. He is 
a very learned gentleman, and no more a ſtory-teller 
than I am myſelf ; which God forbid.” 

„% Why, your honour, how could this here be 
true? he told the maids how they had undone him, 
and the like, only becauſe o$ their throwing down 
them few bits of papers; though they are ready to 
make oath they picked them up, almoſt every one; 
and that they were all of a crump, and of no manner 
of uſe.” e | 

cc Well, well, ſay no more about it, good Jacob, 
but go and give my compliments to Dr. Orkborne, 
and aſk him, what's the reaſon of his changing his 
mind; I mean, provided it's no ſecret.” 

Jacob returned in two minutes, with uplifted hands 
and eyes; * your honour,” cried he, “now you'll 
believe me another time! he is worſe than ever, and 
PI! be bound he'll break out before another quarter.“ 

& Why, what's the matter?“ 

„Why, as ſure as Pm here, he's getting together 
ever ſo many books, and ſtuffing his pockets, and 
cramming them under his arms, jult as if he was a 
porter! and when I gave him your honour's meſſage, 
I ſuppoſe it put him out, for he ſaid, © Don't hurry 
me fo, I'm a coming ;* making believe as if he wag 
only a preparing for going out, in the ſtead of mak- 
ing that fool of himſelf.” 

Sir Hugh, now really alarmed, bid him not men- 
tion the matter to any one; and was going up flairs 
himſelf, when he ſaw Dr. Orkborne, heavily laden 
with books in each hand, and bulging from both coat 
pockets, lowly and carefully coming down. 
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4 Bleſs me,” cried he, rather fearfully, © my dear 


Sir, what are you going to do with all that library?“ 


Dr. Orkborne, wiſhing him good morning, with- 
out attending to his queſtion, proceeded to the car- 


riage, calling to Jacob, who ſtood aloof, to make 


haſte and open the door. 

Jacob obeyed, but with a ſignificant look at his. 
maſter, that ſaid, “ you ſee how it is, Sir!“ 

Sir Hugh following him, gently put his hand upon 
his ſhoulder, and mildly ſaid, My dear friend, to 
be ſure you know beſt, but I-don't ſee the uſe of 
loading yourſelf in that manner for nothing.” 

It is a great loſs of time, Sir, to travel without 
books,” anſwered the Doctor, quietly arranging them 
in the coach. 

Travel, my good friend? Why, you don't call 
it travelling to go four or five miles? why, if you 
had known me before my fall However, I don't 
mean to make any compariſons, you gentlemen 
ſcholars being no particular good horſemen, How- 


ever, if you were to go one hundred miles inſtead of 


four or five, you could not get through more than 
one of thoſe books, read as hard as you pleaſe; un- 
leſs you ſkip half, which I ſuppoſe you ſolid heads 
leave to the lower ignoramuſſes.“ 

It is not for reading, Sir, that I take all theſe 
books, but merely to look into. There are many 
of them I ſhall never read in my life, but I ſhall 
want them all.“ 

Sir Hugh now fared with increaſed perplexity; 
but Dr. Orkborne, as eager to go, fince his books 

were to accompany. him, as before to ſtay, told Jacob 
to bid the coachman make haſte, Jacob lobked at 
his maſter, who ordered him to mount his mare, and 
the carriage drove off. 

The baronet, in ſome uncaſineſs, ſeated himſelf i in 
the hall, to ruminate upon what he had juſt heard. 
'The quictneſs and uſual manner- of ſpeaking and 
looking of Dr. Orkborne, which he had remarked, 
removed any immediate apprehenſions from the af- 


ſertions of Jaceb and Mary; but uy he did not _ 
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the ſuggeſtion ; and the carrying off ſo many books, 
when he acknowledged be did not mean to read one 
of them, diſturbed him. 

In every ſhadow of perplexity, his firſt wiſh was 
to conſult with his brother ; and 1f he had not parted 
with both his carriages, he would inſtantly have ſet 
off for Etherington. He ſent, however, an expreſs 
for Mr. 'Tyrold, begging to ſce him at Cleves with 


all ſpeed. 
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CHAP. XXVI. 


An internal Detection. 


VV HEN the chaiſe drove from Cleves Park, all 
attempt at any diſguiſe was over with Camilla, who 
alive only to the horror of appearing ungrateful to 
Edgar, wept without controul; and, leaning back 
in the carriage, entreated Eugema to diſpenſe with. 
ajl converſation. 1 

ugenia, filled with pity, wondered, but com- 
plied, and they travelled near four miles in ſilence; 
when, perceiving, over the paling round a paddock, 
Mrs. Arlbery aud a party of company, Camilla dried 
her eyes, and prepared for her viſit, of which the 
impetuoſity of her feelings had retarded all previous. 
conſideration. 1 | 

Eugenia, with true c bcern, ſaw the unfitneſs of 
her ſiſter to appear, and propoſed walking the reſt 
of the way, in the hope that a little air and exercife 
might compoſe her ſpirits. 

She agreed; they alighted, and bidding the foot- 
man keep with the carriage, which they ordered 
ſhould drive flowly behind, they proceeded gently, 
arm in arm, along a clean raiſed bank by the fide of 
the road, with a pace ſuiting at once the infirmity of 
Eugenia, and the wiſh of delay in Camilla, 2 
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The ſound of voices reached them from within the 
paddock, though a thick ſhrubhery prevented their 


ſecing the interlocutors. 


„Can you make out the arms?“ ſaid one. 

«© No;” anſwered another, „but I can fee the 

poſtillion's hvery, and I am certain it is Sir Hugh 
Tyrold's.“ 

Then it is not coming hither,“ ſaid a third voice, 
which they recollected for Mrs. Arlbery's; “ we- 
don't viſit: though I ſhould not diflike to ſee the old 
baronet. They tell me he is a humoriſt ; and I have a 
taſte for all oddities: but then he has a houſe full of 
fe nales, and females I never admit in a morning, ex- 
cept when I have ſecured ſome men to take the en- 
tertaining them off my hands.“ 

„ Whither is. Bellamy running!“ cried another. 
voice, „he's off without a word.“ 

“Gone in hopes of a rencounter, I doubt not,“ 


anſwered Mrs. Arlbery ; © he made palpable aim at 


one of the divinitics of. Cleves at the balk” 

Eugenia now grew uneaſy. Let us be quick, 
ſhe whiſpered, , and enter the houſe !”? 

« Divinities! Lord! are they divimties ?”? fd a a 
girliſh female voice; pray how old are they?“ 

& I fancy about ſeventeen.” 

& Seventeen ! gracious! I thought they'd been 
quite young; I wonder they a'n't married!“ 
I preſume, then, you intend. to be more expe- 


ditious? ſaid another, whoſe voice ſpoke him to be: 


General Kinſale. N 

& Gracious! I hope ſo, for Þ hate an old bride. 
Ill never marry at all, if I ſtay till I am eighteen.““ 

A ſtory goes about,“ ſaid the General, that 
Sir Hugh Tyrold has ſelected one of his nieces for 
his ſole heireſs ; but no two people agree which it 
is; they have aſſerted it of each.” 1 
I was mightily taken with one of he ith 
ſaid Mrs. Arlbery ; © there was ſomething {&Þlca- 
ſant in her looks and manner, that I even felt mclined 
to forgive her being younger and prettier a, 
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ſelf; but ſhe turned out alſo to be more whimfical—- 

and that there was no enduring.” . 
Camilla, extremely aſnamed, was now upon the 
point of begging Eugenia to return, when a new 
ſpeech ſeized all her attention. 

« Do you know, General, when that beautiful 
automaton, Mifs Lynmere, 13-to-marry young Man- | 
dlebert 2” | 
46, Immediately, I underſtand; I am told he has 
fitted up his houſe very elegantly for her reception.“ 

A deep ſigh eſcaped Camilla at ſuch publicity in 
the report and belief of the engagement of Edgar 
with: her couſin, and brought with it a — 
too ſtrong for any further ſelf-diſguiſe, that her dif- 
treſs flowed not all from an unjuſt accuſation : the 
ſound-alone of the union {truckgpaz,a- dagger at her 
heart, and told her, incontrovertibly, who was its 
maſter. | | 
Her ſenſations were now moſt painful: ſhe grew 
pale, ſhe became ſick, and was obliged, in her turn, 
to lean upon Eugenia, who, affrighted to ſee her 
thus ſtrangely. diſordered, beſought her to go back 
to the chaiſe. | 

She eonſented, and begged to paſs a few minutes 
there alone. Eugenia therefore ſtayed without, 
walking flowly upon the bank. 

Camilla, getting into the carriage, pulled up the 
blinds, and, no longer ſelf-deceived, lamented in a- 
new burſt of forrow, her unhappy fate, and unpro- 
pitious attachment; 

This conſciouſneſs, —— became ſoon a call 
upon her integrity, and her regret was ſucceeded 
by a ſummons upon propriety. She gave herſelf up 
as loſt to all perſonal felioity, but hoped ſhe. had diſ- 
covered the tendency of her affliction, in time to 
avoid the- dangers, and the errors to which it might 
lead. She determined to ſtruggle without ceſſation 
for the conqueſt of a partiality ſne deemed it trea- 
chery to indulge ; and to appeaſe any pain the now - 
bluſhed to have cauſed to Indiana, by firictly follow. . 
ing the hard preſcription. of Miſs Margland, and the 
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obvious opinion of Eugenia, in ſhunning the ſociety, 
and no longer coveting the approbation of Edgar. 
Such, my dear father,“ ſhe cried, © would be your 
leſſon, if I dared conſult you! ſuch, my moſt ho- 
noured mother, would be your conduct, if thus 
cruelly ſituated !”? | 
This thought thrilled through every vein wit 
pleaſure, in a ſenſe of filial deſert, and her ſole de- 


fire was to return. immediately to thoſe incomparable- 


parents, under whoſe roof ſhe had experienced no- 
thing but happineſs, and in whoſe boſoms ſhe hoped 


to bury every tumultuous diſturbanee. | 


Theſe ideas and reſolutions, dejecting, yet ſolacing, 
occupied her to the forgetfulneſs of her intended 
viſit, and even of Eugenia, till the words: “Pray 
let me come to you, my dear Camilla!“ made her 
let down the blinds. 

She then perceived Mr, Bellamy earneſily addreſſ- 
ing her ſiſter, 

He had advanced ſuddenly towards her, by a ſhort 
cut, from the paddock, of which ſhe was not aware, 
when ſhe was about twenty yards from the chaiſe. 
She made an effort to avoid him; but he planted 
himſelf in the way of her retreat, though with an 
air of ſupplication, with which ſhe ſtrove in vain to 
be angry. | | 

He warmly repreſented the cruelty of thus flying 
him, entreated but the privilege of addreſſing her as. 
a common acquaintance ; and promiſed, upon that 
condition, to fubmit n to her rejection. 

Eugenia, though in ſecret ſhe thought this requeſt. 
but equitable, made him no anſwer. 

« 0 madam,” he cried, „ what have I not ſuf- 
fered ſince your barbarous letter! why will you be 
ſo amiable, yet ſo inexorable ?? | 

She attempted to quicken her pace; but again, 
in the ſame manner, ſtopping her, he exclaimed ; 
« Do not kill me by this diſdain ! I aſk not now for 
favour or encouragement I know my hard doom— 
I-aſk only to converſe with you—though, alas ! it 
was by converſing with you I loſt my heart.“ 
" Eugenia 
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Eugenia felt ſoftened ; and her countenance, which 
had forfeited nothing of expreſſion, though every 
thing of beauty, ſoon ſhewed Bellamy his advantage. 
He purſued it eagerly; depicted his paſſion, depre- 
' cated her ſeverity, extolled her virtues and accom- 
pliſhments, and bewailed his unhappy, hopeleſs flame. 
Eugenia, knowing that all ſhe ſaid, and believing 

that all ſhe heard iſſued from the fountain of truth, 
became extremely diſtreſſed. © Let me pals, I con- 
jure you, Sir,” ſhe cried, “ and do not take it ill 
but I cannot hear you any longer.“ 

The vivacity of bright hope flaſhed into the ſpark- 
ling eyes of Bellamy, at ſo gentle a remonſtrance; 
and entreaties for lenity, declarations of paſſion, pro- 
feſſions of fubmiſſion, and practice of reſiſtance, aſ- 
failed the young Eugenia with a rapidity that con- 
founded her: ſhe heard him with ſcarce any oppo» 
ſition, from a fear of irritating his feelings, jomed 
to a juvenile embarraſſment how to. treat with more 
ſeverity ſo ſincere and ſo humble a ſuppliant. 

From this fituation, to the extreme provocation of 
Bellamy, ſhe was relieved by the appearance of Major 
Cerwood, who having obſerved, from the paddock, 
the ſlow motion of the carriage, had come forth to 
find out the cauſe. | 

Eugenia ſeized the moment of interruption to 
preſs forward, and make the call to her ſiſter already 
mentioned ; Bellamy accompanying and pleading, 
but no longer venturing to ſtop her : he handed her, 
therefore, to the chaiſe, where Major Cerwood alſo 
paid his compliments to the two ladies; and hearin 
they were going to the ſeat of Mrs. Arlbery, Whi- 
ther Camilla now forced herſelf, though more un- 

willingly than ever, he ran on, with Bellamy, to be 
ready to hand them from the carriage. 

They were dhewn into a parlour, while a ſervant 
went into the garden to call his miſtreſs. 

This interval was not neglected by either of the 
gentlemen, for Bellamy was ſcarce more eager to en- 

age the attention of Eugenia, than the Major to 
— that of Camilla. By Lionel he had been in- 
formed 
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formed ſhe was heireſs of Cleves; he deemed, tlere- 

fore, the opportunity by no means to be thrown away,, 

of making, what he believed required opportunity * 

alone, a conqueſt of her young heart. Accuſtomed 
to think compliments always welcome to the fair, he 

conſtrued her ſadneſs into ſoftneſs, aud imputed her 

ſilence to the confuſing impreſſion made upon an in 
experienced rural beauty, by che firſt aſſiduitics of a2 

man of figure and gallantry. 

In about a quarter of an hour the ſervant of Mrs. 
Arlbery ſlowly returned, aud, with ſome heſitation, 
ſaid his lady was not at home. The gentlemen looked 

provoked, and Camilla and Eugenia, much diſcon- 
3 certed at ſo evident a denial, left ea names, and. 
l returned to their carriage. 
= The journey back to Cleves was mute and dejeQed:. 
io - Camilla was ſhocked at the, conſcious. ſtate. of her 
[ own mind, and Eugenia was equally penſive. She 
13 began to think with anxiety of a contract with a 
perſon wholly. unknown, and to conſider the paſſion; 
and conſtancy of Bellamy as the emanations of a truly 
elevated mind, and meriting her moſt ferious gra- 
titude. 

At the hall door they were eagerly met by Sir. 
Hugh, who, with infinite ſurpriſe, enquired. where 
they had left Dr. Orkborne, 

Dr. Orkborne ??? they repeated, ( we have not 
even ſeen him.” 

Not ſeen him? did not he come to fetch you ??* 

, No, Ut. 

«©. Why, he went to Mrs. Arlbery's on purpoſe | 
And what he ſtays for at that lady” 8, NOW you are 
both come away, is a thing I can't pretend to judge 
of; unleſs he has ſtopt to read one of thoſe books he 

took with him; which is what I dare ſay is the caſe.“ 

« He cannot be at Mrs. Arlbery?s, Sir,“ ſaid 
Eugenia, for we have but this moment left ber- 


houſe.” ; 
« He muſt be there, my dear girls, for he's no. » 
where elſe. I lau him ſet out ws 2664 which, how- 2 
ever, f 
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ever, I ſhan't mention the particulars of, having ſent. 
for my brother, whom 1 expect every minute. 

They then concluded he had gone by another road, 
as there were two ways to the Grove. 

Edgar did not return to Cleves till the family were. 
aſſembling to dinner. His viſit to Mrs. Needham 
had occaſioned. him a new difturbance, She had, 
rallied him, upon the general rumour of. his approach- 
ing marriage; and his confuſion, from believing his. 
partiality for Camilla detected, was conſtrued into a 
confirmation of the report concerning Indiana. His. 
diſavowal was rather ſerious than ſtrong, and invo- 
luntarily mixt with ſuch warm eulogiums of. the ob- 
je he imagined to be meant, that Mrs. Needham, 
who had only named a certain” fair one at Cleuet, 
laughed at his denial, and thought the engagement. 
undoubted. 

With reſpe& to his. enquiries relative to Mrs. Arle 
bery, Mrs. Needham ſaid, that ſhe was a woman far 
more agreeable to the men, than to her own, ſex ;; 
that ſhe. was full of, caprice, coquetry, and ſingu- 
larity ; yet, though ſhe abuſed the gift, ſhe poſſeſſed, 
an excellent and uncommon underſtanding. She was 
guilty of no vices, but utterly careleſs of appear- 
ances, and though her character was wholly unims 
peached, ſhe had offended or fn ightened almoſt all the. 
county around, by a wilful ſtrangeneſs of behayiour, 
reſulting from an undaunted determination to follow. 
in every thing the bent of her own humour. 

Edgar juſtly. deemed this a dangerous acquaintance 
for Camilla, whoſe natural thoughtleſſneſs and vis 
vacity made him dread the leaſt imprudence in the 
connexjons ſhe might form; yet, as the reputation 
of Mrs. Arlbery. was unſullied, be felt how difficult 
would be the taſk of; demonſtrating the perils he 
feared. - 

Sir Hugh, during the dinner, was exceedingly 
diſturbed. * What Dr. Orkborne can be doing with, 
himſelfg? ſaid he, © is more than any man can tell, 
for hecertainly' would not ſtay at that lady's, when 
he found you were hoth come away; ſo that I begin, 
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to thiak it's ten to one but he's gone nobody knows 
where! for why elſe ſhould he take all thoſe 1 
which is a thing I have been thinking of ever ſince 
eſpecially as he owned himſelf he ſhould never read 
one half of them. If he hes taken ſomething amiſs, 
I am very ready to atk his pardon ; though what 1t 
can be I don't pretend to gueſs,” 

Miſs Margland ſaid, he was fo often doing ſome- 
thing or other that was ill-bred, that ſhe was not at 
all ſurprifed he ſhould itay out at dinner time, He 
had never yet fetched her a chair, nor opened the 
door for her, ſince he came to the houſe ; ſo that ſhe 
did not know what was too bad to expect. 

As they were riſing from the table, a note arrived: 
from Mr. Tyrold, with an excuſe, that important 
bufineſs would prevent his coming to Cleves till the 
next day. Camilla then begged permiſſion to go in 
the chaiſe that was to fetch him, flattering herſelf 
ſomething | might occur to detain her, when at Ether- 
ington. Sir Hugh readily aſſented, and compoſing 
himſelf for his afternoon nap, defired to be awaked if 
Dr. Orkborne came back. 

All now left the room except Camilla, who, taking 
up a book, ſtood ſtill at a window, till ſhe was arouſed: 
by the voice of Edgar, who, from the Fark, aſked 
her what ſhe was reading. 

She turned over the leaves, aſhamed. at the queſ- 
tion, to look for the title; ſhe had held the book. 
mechanically, and knew not what it was. 

He then produced the promiſed noſegay, which. 
had been brought by his gardener during her excur- 
fion. She ſoftly lifted up the ſaſh, pointing to her 
ſleeping unele ; he gave it her with a ſilent little 
bow, and walked away; much diſappointed to mils. 
an opportunity from which he had hoped for ſome 
explanation. 

She held it m her hand ſome time, ſcarcely ſen- 
ſible ſhe had taken it, till, preſently, ſhe ſaw its buds. 
bedewed with her falling tears. 

She ſhook them off, and preſſed the noſeg y to her 
baſom. * * at leaſt,” ſhe cried, . I may ac- 
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cept, for it was offered me before that barbarous at- 
tack. Ah! they know not the innocence of m 
regard, or they would not ſo wrong it ! The uni- 
verſe could not tempt me to injure my couſin, though 
it is true, I have valued the kindneſs of Edgar 
and I muſt always value it Theſe flowers are more 
recious to me, coming from his hands, and reared 
in his grounds, than all the gems of the Eaſt could 
be from any other poſſeſſor. But where is the guilt 
of ſuch a preference? And who that knows him 
could help feeling it?“ | 

Sir Hugh now awakening from a ſhort ſlumber, 
exclaimed—* I have juſt found out the reaſon why 
this poor gentleman has made off; I mean, provided 
he is really gone away, which, however, I hope not: 
but 1 think, by his bringing down all thoſe books, 
he meant to give me a broad hint, that he had got 
no proper book-caſe to keep them in; which the 
maids as good as think too.“ 

“ Then, calling upon Camilla, he aſked if ſhe was 
not of that opinion. 5 

© Y—e—s, Sir,“ ſhe heſitatingly anſwered. 

„ Well, then, my dear, if we all think the ſame, 
PII give orders immediately for getting the better of 
that fault.” | | 

Miſs Margland, curions to know how Camilla was 
detained, now rezentered the room. Struek with 
the fond and melancholy air with which ſhe was 
bending over her noſegay, ſhe abruptly demanded 
„% Pray, where might you get thoſe flowers?“ 

Covered with ſhame, ſhe could make no anſwer. 

„O, Miſs Camilla! Miſs Camilla !—ought not 
thoſe flowers to belong to Miſs Lyamere ?* 

« Mr. Mandlebert had promiſed me them yeſter- 
day morning,“ anſwered ſhe, in a voice ſcarce au- 
dible. 

And is this fair, Ma%am ?—can you reckon it 
honourable :— ll be judged by Sir Hugh himſelf. 
Do you think it right, Sir, that Miſs Camilla ſhould. 
accept noſegays every day from Mr. Mandlebert, 
when her couſin has had never a one at all?“ 
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% Why, it's not her fault, you know, Mifs Mar- 
gland, if young Mr. Mandlebert chuſes to give them 
to her. However, if that vexes Indiana, I'm ſure 
my niece will make them over to her, with the 
greateſt pleaſure ; for I never knew the thing ſhe 
would not part with, much more a mere little ſmell 
at the noſe, which, whether one has it or not, can't 
much matter after it's over.“ | 

Miſs Margland now exultingly held out her hand: 
the decifion was obliged to be prompt; Camilla de- 
livered up the flowers, and ran into her own room. 

The ſacrifice, cried ſhe, is now complete! Edgar 
will conclude I hate him, and believe Indiana loves 
him !—no matter ! —it is fitting he ſhould think both. 
J will be ſteady this laſt evening, and to-morrow T 
will quit this fatal roof ! | 


r 
S CHAP. XXVII. 
An Author's Opinion of Viſiting. 


HEN ſummoned to tea, Camilla, upon enters 
ing the parlour, found Sir Hugh in mournful diſ- 
courſe with Edgar upon the non-appearance of Dr. 
Orkborne. Edgar felt a momentary diſappointment: 
that ſhe did not honour his flowers with wearing 
them; but conſoled himſelf with ſuppoſing ſhe had 
_ preſerved them in water. In a few minutes, how-- 
ever, Indiana- appeared with them in her boſom. 

Almoſt petrified, he turned towards Camilla, who, 
affecting an air of unconcern, amuſed herſelf with. 
patting a favourite old terrier of her uncle's. - 

As ſoon as he could diſengage himſelf from the- 
Baronet, he leant alfo over the dog, and, in a low 
voice, faid—* You have diſcardedgythen, my poor 
flowers!“ | : | 

Have I not dene tight?“ anſwered ſhe, in the 
fame tone; “ are they not where you mult be far 
happier to ſee them "0 
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« TI; it poſſible,” exclaimed he, . Miſs Camilla 
Tyrold can ſuppoſe He ſtopt, for ſurpriſed off 
bis guard, he was ſpeaking loud, and he ſaw Miſs 


Margland approaching. 

„Don't you think, Mr. Mandlebert,” ſaid ſhe, 
& that Miſs Lynmere becomes a bouquet very much? 
ſhe took a fancy to thoſe flowers, and I think they 


are quite the thing for her.” 


© She does them,” he coldly anſwered, « too C 


much honour,” 
Ah, Heaven! he loves her not! thought Camilla, 


and, while trembling between hope and-terror at the 
ſuggeſtion, determined to redouble her circumſpec- 
tion, not to confirm the ſuſpicion that his indiffer- 
ence was produced by her efforts to attach him to 
herſelf. | 

She had ſoon what ſhe conceived to be an occaſion 
for its exertion. When he handed her ſome cakes, 
he faid—* You would think it, 1 conclude, imper- 
tinent to hear any thing more concerning Mrs. Arl- 
bery, now you have poſitively opened an acquaint- 
ance with her?“ 

She felt the juſtice of this implied reproach of her 
broken promiſe; but ſhe ſaw herſelf conſtantly 
watched by Miſs Margland, and repreſſing the apo- 


logy ſhe was ſighing to offer, only anſwered “ You. 


have nothing, you own, to ſay againſt her reputa» 
tion—and as to any thing elſe 
* True,” interrupted he, my information on 
that point is all till in her favour : but can it be Mifs 
Camilla Tyrold, who holds that to be the ſule queſ- 
tion upon which. intimacy ought to depend? Does 
- unt 28 nothing manners, diſpoſition, way of 
Ee 99” D 
No, not abſolutely as nothing,“ ſaid ſhe, riſing ; 


% but taſte” ſettles all thoſe things, and mine is en- 


tirely in her favour.” 
Edgar gravely begged her pardon, for ſo offici- 


ouſly reſuming an irkſome ſubject; and returning to 


Sir Hugh, endeavoured to liſten to his lamentations 
and conjectures about Dr. Orkborne, 
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He felt, however, deeply hurt. In naming Mrs. 
Arlbery, he had flattered himſelf he had opened an 
opportunity for which ſhe mutt herſelf be waiting, to 
3 the motives of her late viſit: but her light | 
anſwer put an end to that hope, and her quitting her | 
ſeat ſhewed her impatient of further counſel. | 
Not a word that fell from Sir Hugh reached his 
ear: but he bowed from time to time, and the good 
Baronet had no doubt of his attention. His eyes : 
were perpetually following Camilh though they met 
not a glance from her in return She played with 
the terrier, talked with Eugenia, looked out of the 
window, turned over ſome books, and did every thing 
with an air of negligence, that, while it covered ab- 
ſence and anxiety, diſplayed a ſtudied avoidance of 
his notice. | 
The leſs he could account for this, the more it of- 
fended him. And dwells caprice, thought he, while 
- his eye followed her, even there ! in that fair com- 
Polition !—where may I look for ſingleneſs of mind, 
for nobleneſs of ſimplicity, if caprice, mere girliſh,. 
unmeaning caprice, dwell there | 
The moment ſhe had finiſhed her tea, ſhe left the 
room, to ſhorten her cruel taſk. Struck with the 
broken ſentence of “ is it poſſible Miſs Camilla Ty- 
rold can ſuppoſe——”?? the ſoft hope that his heart 
was untouched by Indiana, ſeized her delighted ima- 
gination; but the recollection of Miſs Margland's 
afſertions, that it was the real right of her couſin, 
ſoon robbed the hope of all happineſs, and ſhe could * 
only repeat To- morrow I will go !—I ought not to 
think of him 1—1 had rather be away to · morrow 
I will go! | | 
She had hardly quitted the parlour, when the dif- 
tant ſound of a carriage rouſed Sir Hugh from his 
fears; and, followed by Edgar and the ladies, he 
made what haſte he could into the court- yard, where, 
to his infinite ſatisfaction, he ſaw his coach driving 
"2% - a 
He ordered it ſhould ſtog immediately, and ealled 
out“ Pray, Dr. Orkborne, are you there?“ 
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Dr. Orkborne looked out of the window, and 
bowed reſpectfully. | 

« Good lack, I could never have thought I ſhould 
be ſo glad to ſee you! which you muit excuſe, in 
point of heing no relation. You are heartily wel- 
come, I aſſure you; 1 was afraid I ſhould never ſee 
you again; for, to tell you the honeſt truth, which 
I would not ſay a word of before, I had got a notion 
you were going out of your mind.” 

The Doctor took not the ſmalleſt heed of this 
ſpeech, and the carriage drove up to the door. Sir 
Hugh then ſeating himſelf under the portico, faid— 
% Pray, Dr. Orkborne, before you go to your ſtudies, 
may I juſt aſk you how you came to ſtay out all day? 
and why you never fetched Eugenia? for I take it 
for granted it's no ſecret, on the account Jacob was 
with you; beſides the coachman and horſes.” 

Dr. Orkborne, though not at all diſcompoſed by 
theſe queſtions, nor by his reception, anſwered, that 
he muſt firſt collect his books. x 
„„ The poor girls,“ continued the Baronet, © came 
home quite blank; not that they knew a word of 
my aſking you to go for them, till I told them; 
which was lucky enough, for the ſake of-not frighten- 
ing them. However, where you can have been, 
particularly with regard to your dinner, which, I ſup- 
poſe, you have gone without, is what I can't gueſs ; 
unleſs you'd be kind enough to tell me.” 

The Doctor, too buſy to hear him, was packing 
up his books. | 
Come, never mind your books,“ ſaid Sir Hugh; 
Jacob can carry them for you, or Bob, or any body. 
Here, Bob, (calling to the poſtillion, who, with all the 
reſt of the ſervants, had beendrawn by curioſity into the 
court-yard) whiſk me up thoſe books, and take them 
into the Doctor's room; I mean, provided you can 
Hind a place for them, which I am ſorry to ſay there 
is none; owing to my not knowing better in point 
of taking the proper care; which 1 ſhall be ſure to 
do for the future,” | | 
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The boy obeyed, and mounting one ſtep of he 
coach, took what were within his reach ; which, when 
the Doctor obſerved, he ſnatched away with great 
diſpleaſure, ſaying, very ſolemnly, he had rather at 
any time be knocked down, than ſee any body touch 
one of his books or papers. 

Jacob, coming forward, whiſpered his maſter not 
to interfere ; aſſuring him, he was but juſt got out of 


one of his tantarums. 


Sir Hugh, a little ſtartled, roſe to return to the 


. parlour, begging Dr. Orkborne to take his own time, 


and not to hurry himſelf. 
He then beckoned Jacob to follow him. 
There is certainly ſomething in all this,” ſaid he 


to Edgar, „beyond what my poor wit can compre- 


hend: but I'll hear what Jacob has to ſay before J 
form a complete judgment; though, to be ſure, his 
lugging out all thoſe books to go but four or five 
miles, has but an odd look; which is what I don't 
like to ſay.” ORG 

Jacob now was called upon to give a narrative of 


the day's adventures. Why, your Honour,” ſaid 


he, as ſoon as we come to the Grove, “ goes up to 
the coach door, to aſk the Doctor if he would get 
out, or only ſend in to let the young ladies know he 
was come for them; but he was got ſo deep into 
ſome of his larning, that, I dare ſay, I bawled it 
three good times in his ears, before he ſo much as 
lifted up his head; and then it was only to ſay, I put 
him out! and to it he went again, juſt as if I'd ſaid 


never a word ; till, at laſt, I was fo plagiry mad, I 
gives the coach ſuch a jog, to bring him to himſelf 


like, that it jerked the pencil and paper out of his 


hand. So then he went ſtraight into one of his 


takings, pretending I had made him forget all his 
thoughts, and ſuch like out of the way talk, after 
his old way. So when I found he was going off in 
that manner, I thought it only time loft to ſay no 
more to him, and ſo I turned me about not to mind 
him; when I ſees a whole heap of company at a 


parlour window, laughing fo hearty, that I was ſure 
3 | 
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they had heard us. And a fine comely lady, as 
clever as ever you ſee, that I found after was the lady 
of the houſe, bid me come to the window, and 
aſked what I wanted. So I told her we was come 
for two of the Miſs Tyrolds. Why, ſays ſhe, 
they've been gone a quarter of an hour, by the op- 
polite road, So then I was coming away, but ſhe 
made me a ſign to come into the parlour, for all it 
was brimful of fine company, dreſſed all like I don't 
know what. It was as pretty a fight as you'd wiſh 
to fee. And then, your honour, they all begun 
upon me at once! There was ſuch a clatter, 1 
thought I'd been turned into a booth at a fair; and 
merry enough they all was ſure !—'ſpecially the lady, 
who never opened her lips, but what they all 
laughed: but as to all what they aſked me, TL. could 
as ſoon conjure a ghoſt as call a quarter of it to 
mind.“ | 

„Try, however,” ſaid Edgar, curious for fur- 
ther information of whatever related to Mrs. 
Arlbery. 

„% Why as to that, 'ſquire,“ anſwered Jacob, 
with an arch look, „I am not ſo ſure and certain 
you'd like to hear it all.“ 

% No? and why not?“ 

« O! pray tell, Jacob,” cried Miſs Margland ; 
did they ſay any thing of Mr. Mandlebert ?”? 

6 Yes, and of more than Mr. Mandlebert,”* ſaid 
Jacob, grinning. 

„Do tell, do tell,“ cried Indiana, eagerly. 

cc I'm afeard, Miſs !”” 5 

Every body aſſured ham no offence ſhould be 
taken. 5 

« Well, then, if you muſt needs know, there 
was not one of you, but what they-had a pluck at. 
—Pray, ſays one of them, what does the old gen- 
tleman do with all thoſe books and papers in the 
coach ?—That's what nobody knows, ſays I, unleſs 
his head's crackedz3 which is Mary's opinion. — Then 
they all laughed more and more, and the lady of the 


houſe ſaid ;—Pray can he really read ?—=Whoo!” 


ſays 
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fays I, why he does nothing elſe ; he's at it from 
morning till night, and Mary ſays ſhe's ſure before 
long he'll give up his meat and drink for it. —Pve al- 
ways heard he was a quiz, ſays another, or a quoz, 
or ſome ſuch word; but I did not know he was ſuch 
a book-worm.—The old quoz is generous, however, 
I hear, ſays another, pray do you find him ſo ?—As 
to that, I can't ſay, ſays I, for I never ſee the co- 
lour of his money.—No ! then, what are you ſuch 
a fool as to ſerve him for ?—So, then, your honour, 
J found, owing to the coach and the arms, and the 
like, they thought all the time it was your honour. 
was in the coach. I hope your honour don't take it 
amiſs of me?“ 

Not at all, Jacob; only I don't know why they 
call me an old quiz and quoz for; never having of- 
fended them; which 1 take rather unkind; eſpe- 
cially not knowing what it means.“ 

„ Why, your honour, they're ſuch comical ſort 
of folks; they don't mind what they ſay of no- 
body. Not but what the lady of the hotife is a rare 
gentlewoman. Vour honour could not help hking 


"Her. I warrant ſhe's made many a man's heart 


ache, and then jumped for joy when ſhe*d done. 
And as to her eyes, I think in my born days I never 
ſee nothing like 'em: they ſhines like two candles 
on a dark night afar off on the common——.,” 

&* Why Jacob,” ſaid Sir Hugh,“ I fee you have 
loſt your heart. However, go on.“ | 
„ Why, as ſoon as I found out what they 
meant—That my maſter? ſays I, no, God be 
thanked ! What ſhould I have to live upon if a was ? 


Not ſo much as a cobweb ! for there would not be 


wherewithal for a ſpider to make it.“ 
Here Sir Hugh, with much diſpleaſure, inter- 
rupted him; „As to the poor gentleman's being 
poor, ſaid he, © it's no fault of his own, for he'd 
be rich if he could, 1 make no doubt ; never having 


heard be was a gambler. Beſides which, I always 


reſpect a man the more for being poor, knowing how 
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bttle 1 rich man may have in him; which I can 
judge by my own caſe.” 

Jacob proceeded. 

% Well, if it is not Sir Hugh, ſays one of them, 
who is it ?—Why, it's only our Latin maſter, ſays 
I ; upon which they all ſet up as jolly a laugh again 
as ever I heard in my days. Jobbins, they're pure 
merry !-—-And who learns Latin? ſays one, I hope 
they don't let him work at poor old Sir Hugh ? No, 
ſays I, they tried their hands with him at firſt, but 
he thanked 'em for nothing. He ſoon grew tired 
on't.— 80 then they ſaid, who learns now, ſays they, 
do you ?—Me! ſays I, no God be praiſed, I don't 
know A from B, which is the way my head's ſo 
clear, never having muddled it with what I don't 
underſtand. —And fo then they all ſaid 1 was, a brave 
fellow ; and they ardered me a glaſs of wine.” 

What a ſet ! thought Edgar, is this, idle, diſſi- 
pated, curious—for Camilla to aſſociate with !—the 
lively, the unthinking, the inexperienced Camilla! 

« So then they aſked me, ſays they, does Miſs 
Lynmere learn, ſays they ?—Not, as I know of, 
ſays I, ſhe's no great turn for her book, as ever 1 
heard of; which I hope Miſs you won't take ill, 
for they all ſaid, no, to be ſure, ſhe's too handſome 
for that.“ þ + 

Indiana looked uncertain whether to be flattered 
or offended. 

% But you have not told us what they faid of Mr. 
Mandlebert yet?“ cried Miſs Margland. 

No, I muſt come to you firſt, Miſs,” anſwered 
he, “for that's what they come upon next. But 
mayhap I mult not tell?“ N 

« Q yes, you may;” ſaid ſhe, growing a little 
apprehenſive of ſome affront, but determined not to 
ſeem hurt by it; I am very indifferent to any thing 
they can ſay of me, aſſure yourſelf !”? * 

« Why, I ſuppoſe, ſays they, this Latin maſter 
ſtudies chiefly with the governeſs ?—They'd ſludy 
fiſty-cuffs I believe, if they did, ſays I, for ſhe 
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hates him like poiſon ; and there's no great love loſt 
between them.“ 

% And what right had you to ſay that, Mr. 
Jacob? I did not aſk what you ſaid. Not that I 
care, I promiſe you!“ 

Why, ſome how, they got it all out; they 
were ſo merry and fo full of their fun, I could not 
be behind hand. But J hope no offence ?”? 

« Odearno! I'm ſure it's not worth while.“ 

They ſaid worſe than 1 did,” reſumed Jacob, 
« by a deal; they ſaid, ſays they, ſhe looks duced 
crabbed—ſhe looks juſt as if ſhe was always n a 
ſour apple, ſays the lady; ſhe looks —“ | 
„Well, well, I don't want to hear any more of 
their apinions. I may look as I pleaſe I hope. I 
hate ſuch goſſiping.“ 

“ So then they ſaid, pray doer Miſs Camilla 
learn? days they Lord love her, no! ſays I.” 

„And what ſaid they to that!“ cried Edgar. 
„ Why, they ſaid, they hoped not, and they 
were glad to hear it, for they liked her the heſt of 
all. And what does the ugly one do? fays they.“ 

% Come, we have heard enough now,” inter- 
rupted Edgar, greatly ſhocked for poor Eugenia, 
who fortunately, however, had retired with Camilla. 

Sir Hugh too, angrily broke in upon him, ſay- 
ing: „I won't have my niece called ugly, Jacob! 
you know it's againſt my commands ſuch a thing's 
being mentioned.“ 

„Why, I told 'em fo, Sir,” ſaid Jacob; © ugly 
One, ſays I, ſhe you call the ugly one, is one of the 
beſt ladies in the land. She's ready to lend a hand 
to every mortal ſoul; ſhe's juſt like my malter for 
that. And as to learning, I make no- query ſhe can 
talk you over the Latin grammar as faſt as eber a gen- 
tleman here. So then they laughed harder than 
ever, and ſaid they ſhould be afeard to ſpeak to her, 
and a deal more I can't call to mind. So then they 
come to Mr. Mandlebert. Pray, ſays they, what's 

he doing among you all this time: Why, nothing 
particular, ſays I, he's only fquiring about our 


young. 
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young ladies.—But when is this wedding to be? ſays 
another. So then I faid —” 

% What did you fay ?? cried Edgar haſtily. 

«© Why—nothing,” anſwered Jacob, drawing 
back. 

% Tellus, however, what they ſaid,” cried Miſs 
Margland. | £30 

„% Why, they faid, ſays they, every thing has 
been ready ſome time at Beech Park z—and they'll 
make as handſome a couple as ever was ſeen.” 

« What ſtuff is this!” cried Edgar, “ do 
prithee have done.“ 

« No, no,” ſaid Miſs Margland; “ go on, 
Jacob! . 

Indiana, conſcious and glowing at the words 
handſome couple, could not reſtrain a fimper ; but 
Edgar, thinkiag only of Camilla, did not under- 
ſtand it. | 

&« He'll have trouble enough, ſays one of the 
gentlemen,” continues Jacob, “to take care of e 
pretty a wife. —Shell be worth a little trouble, ſays 
another, for I think ſhe is the moſt beautifulleſt girl 
I ever ſee—Take my word of it, ſays the lady of 
the houſe, young Mandlebert is a man who won't be 
made a fool of; he'll have his own way, for all her 
beauty.” 

«© What a character to give of me to young 

ladies!“ cried Edgar, doubtful, in his turn, whe- 
ther to be hurt or gratified. 

O ſhe did not ftop at that, Sir,” reſumed Ja- 
cob, “for ſhe ſaid, I make no. queſtion, fays ſhe, 
but in half a year he'll lock her up.” 

| Indiana, ſurprized, gave an involuntary little 
ſhriek': but Edgar, not imputing it to any appro» 
priate alarm, was filled with reſentment againſt Mrs, 
Arlbery. What incomprehenſible injuſtices he ſaid 
to himſelf: O Camilla! is it poſſible any event, any 
*&ircumſtance upon earth, could induce me to prac- 
tiſe ſuch an outrage? to degenerate into ſuch a 
ſavage ? -* | 


« Isthis all?“ aſked Miſs Marglaad, 
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% Na, ma' am; but I don't know if Miſs will 
like to hear the re 

« O yes,” ſaid W « if it's about me, 1 
don't mind.“ 

« Why, they all ſaid, Miſs, you'd make the 
moſt fineſt bride that ever was ſeen, and they did 
not wonder at Mr. Mandlebert's chuſing you; but 
for all that—.” 

He ſtopt, and Edgar, who, following the bent 
of his own thoughts, had till now concluded Ca- 
milla to be meant, was utterly confounded by diſ- 
covering his miſtake. 'The preſence of Indiana re- 
doubled the aukwardneſs of the ſituation, and her 
bluſhes, and the increaſed luſtre of her eyes, did 
not make the report ſeem either unwelcome, or per- 
fectly new to her. 

Miſs Margland raiſed her head triumphantly. 
This was preciſcly ſuch a circumſtance as ſhe flat- 

ed herſelf would prove deciſive. 

The Baronet, equally pleaſed, returned her nod 
ef congratulation, and nodding himſelf towards 
Edgar, ſaid; you're blown, you ſee. but what 
matters ſecrets about nothing? which, Lord help 
me, I never knew how to keep.” 

Edgar was now: ftill more diſconcerted, and, 
from mere diſtreſs what to ſay or do, bid Jacob 

o on. 

„% Why IH they ſaid a deal more, how pretty 
ſhe was, he continued, but they did not know how 
it would turn out, for the young” lady was ſo much 
admired, that her huſband had need look ſharp after 
her; and if —” 

„% What complete impertineace !” cried Edgar, 
walking about the room; 1 really can liſten no 
longer.” 

« If he had done wiſcly ; ſays the lady of the 
houſe, he would have left the profeſſed beauty, 3:50 
taken that pretty Camilla.“ | 

Edgar ſurprized, ftopt ſhort ; this ſeemed to him 
leſs impertincat. 
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* Camilla is a charming creature, ſays ſhe ; 
though ſhe may want a little watching too; but fo 
does every thing that is worth having.“ | 

That woman. does not want diſcernment, thought 
Edgar, nor ſhe does not want taſte. —I can never to- 
tally diſlike her, if ſhe does ſuch juſtice to Camilla. 

He now again invited Jacob to proceed; but In- 
diana, with a pouting lip, walked out of the 100m, 
and Miſs Margland ſaid, there was no need to be 
hearing him alt night. 

Jacob, therefore, when ne more either inter- 
rupted or encouraged, ſoon finiſhed his narrative. 
Mrs. Arlbery, amuſed by watching Dr. Orkborne,. 
had inſiſted, for an experiment, that Jacob ſhould 
not return to the coach till he was miſſed and called 
for; and ſo intenſe was the application of the Doc- 
tor to what he was compoſing, that this did not 
happen till the whole family had dined ; Jacob and 
the coachman, at the invitation of Mrs. Arlbery, 
having partaken of the ſervants fare, equally pleaſed 
with the regale and the joke. Dr. Oi kborne then, 
ſuddenly recollecting himſelf, demanded why the 
young ladies were fo late, and was much diſcom- 
poſed and aſtoniſhed when He heard they were gone. 
Mrs. Arlbery invited him into the houſe, and 
offered him refreſhments, while ſhe ordered water 
and a feed of corn for the horſes ; but he only fret- 
ted a. little, and then went on again with his 
ſtudies. "©, 

Sir Hugh now ſent ſome cold dinner into the 
Doctor's room, and. declared he ſhould always ap- 
prove his niece's acquaintance with Mrs. Arlbery, as 
the was ſo kind to his ſervants and his animals. 
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An Author's Idea of Order. 


Nor a boſom of the Cleves party. enjoyed much 
_ ranquillity this 1 Miſs Margland, though 
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to the Baronet ſhe would not recede from her firſt aſ- 

ſertions, ſtrove vainly to palliate to herſelf the ill 
grace and evident diſſatisfaction with which Edgar 
had met the report. T 0 ſave her own credit, how- 
ever, was always her primary conſideration ; ſhe re- 
folved, therefore, to caſt upon unfair play 3 in Ca- 
milla, or upon the inſtability of Edgar, all the 
blame really due to her own undiſcerning ſelf- 
ſuſficieney. 

Indiana thought ſo little for herſelf; that he 
adopted, of courſe, every opinion of Miſs Mar- 
gland; yet the immoveable coldneſs of Edgar, con- 
traſted frequently in her remembrance by the fervour 
of Melmond and of Macderſey, became more and 
more diſtaſteful to her; and Mrs. Arlbery's idea, 
that ſhe ſhould be locked up in half a year, made her 
look upon him alternately as ſomething to ſhun or to 
over-reach. She even wiſhed to refuſe him: but 
Beech Park, the equipage, the ſervants, the bridal 
bab:liment.—No! ſhe could enjoy thoſe, if not 
him. And neither her own feelings, nor the leſſons 
of Mifs Margland, had taught her to look upon 

marriage in any nobler point of view. 

But the perſon mott deeply diffatisfied this evening 
was Edgar. He now ſaw that, deceived by his own 

7 conſotouſnck, he had miſunderſtood Mrs. Needham, 

ho, as well as Mrs. Arlbery, he was convinced 

- concluded him engaged to Indiana, He nad ob- 
ſerved with concern the approving credulity of Sir 
Hugh, and though glad to find his reaf plan, and 
all his wiſhes unſuſpected, the falſe report excited his 

fears, leſt Indiana ſhould give it any credit, and ſe- 
cretly hurt his delicacy for the honour of his 
taſte. 

All the influence of pecuniary motives to which 
he deemed Camilla ſuperior, occurred to him in the 
very words of Dr. Marchmont for Indiana; whoſe 
capacity he ſaw was as ſhallow as her perſon was 
beautiful. Yet the admiration with which ſhe had 
already made her firſt appearance in the world, 
I morally induce her belief of his reported 
; devotion. 
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"devotion; If, therefore, his ſituation appeared to 
her to be eligible, ſhe had probabig ſettled to accept 
him. 

The moſt timid female delicacy was not more ſeru- 
pulous, than the manly honour of Edgar to avoid 
this ſpecies of miſapprehenſion; and though per- 
fealy confident his behaviour had been as irre proach- 
able as it was undeſigning, the leaſt idea of any ſelf- 
deluſion on the part of Indiana, ſeemed a call upon 
his integrity for the moſt unequivocal manifellation of 
his intentions. Yet any declaration by words, with 
whatever care ſelected, might be conſtrued into an 
implication that he concluded the deciſion in his 
own hands. And though 'he could ſcarcely doubt 
the fact, he juſtly held nothing ſo offenſive as the 
palpable preſumption. One only line of conduct 
appeared to him, therefore, unexceptionable; which 
was wholly. to avoid her, till the rumour ſunk inte 
its own nothingneſs. 

This demanded from him a ſacrifice the moſt pain- 
ful, that of retiring from Cleves in utter ignorance 
of the ſentiments of Camilla; yet it ſeemed the 
more neceſlary, ſince he now, with much uneaſineſs, 
recollected many cireumſtances which his abſorbed 
mind had hitherto ſuffered to paſs unnoticed, that 


led him to fear Sir Hugh himſelf, and the whole 


party, entertained the ſame notion. 

He was ſhocked to confider Camilla involved in 
ſuch a deception, though delighted by the idea that 
he might perhaps owe to an explanation, ſome marks 
of that preference for which Dr. Marchment had 
taught him to wait, and which he now hoped might 
lie dormant from the perſuaſion of his engagement. 
To clear this miſtake was, therefore, every way eſ- 
ſential, as otherwiſe the very purity of her character x 
muſt be in his disfavour, 

Still, however, the viſit to the Grove b upon 
his mind, and he reſolved to inveltigate its cauſe the 
following morning, before he made his retreat. 
Farly the next day, Camilla ſent to haſten the 
chaiſe which was to fetch Mr. Tyrold, and begged 
M. 4. . leave. 


* 
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leave of her uncle to breakfaſt at Etherington. His 
aſſent was always ready; and believing every evil 
would yield to abſence, ſhe eagerly, and even with 
happineſs, ſet off. 

When the reſt of the party aſſembled without her, 
Edgar, ſurpriſed, enquired if ſhe were well? Mifs 
Margland anſwered, yes; but for the ſake of what 
ſhe loved beſt in the world, a frolic, ſhe was gone in 
the chaiſe to Etherington. Edyar could not prevail 
with himſelf to depait till he had ſpoken with her, 
and privately deferred his purpoſed leave-taking till 

noon. < | 

During this report, Sir Hugh was anxiouſly en- 

ged in ſome bufineſs he ſeemed to wiſh to conceal. 

He ſpoke little, but nodded frequently to himſelf, 
with an air of approving his own ideas; he ſums 
moned Jacob to him repeatedly, with whom he held 
various whiſpering conferences; and defired Miſs 

Margland, who made the tea, not to pour it out 
too faſt, as he was in no hurry to have breakfaſt 

over. 

When nothing he could urge ſucceeded, in 
making any of the company eat or drink any thing 
-anore, he pulled Edgar by the fleeve; and, in an 
eager but low voice, faid, * My dear Mr. Edgar, 
L have a great favour to beg of you, which is only 
that you will do ſomething to divert Dr. Ork- 
borne.” 

„1 ſhould be very happy, Sir,” cried Edgar, 
ſmiling, but I much doubt my capability.“ 

« Why, my dear Mr. Edgar, it's only to keep 
him from finding out my new ſurpriſe till it's got 
ready. And if you will but juſt ſpout out to him a 
bit or two of Virgil and Horace, or ſome of thoſe 
Greek and Latin language-maſters, he'll be in no 
hurry to budge, I promiſe you.“ 

A. requeſt from Sir Hugh, who with the moſt 
prompt alacrity met the wiſhes of every one, was 
by .Edgar held to be indiſputable. He advanced, 
therefore, to Dr. Orkborne, who was feeling for his 
tablets, which he commonly examined in his way oP 
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the ſtairs, and ſtarted a doubt, of which he begged 
an expoſition, upon a paſſage of Virgil. 

Dr. Orkborne willingly ſtopt, and diſplayed, 
with no ſmall ſatisfaction, an erudition, that did 
him nearly as much honour in-the ears of the igno- 
rant and admiring Sir Hugh, as in thoſe of the culti- 
vated and well-judging. Edgar. Ah!” ſaid the 
Baronet, ſighing, though addreſſing. himſelf to no 
one, © if I had but addicted myſelf to theſe ſtudies 
in due ſeaſon, I might have underſtood all this too 
though now. I can't for my life make out much ſenſe 
of what they're talking of; nor a little neither, in- 
deed, as to that; thanks to my own idleneſs; to 
which, however, I am not much obliged.” 

Unfortunately, the diſcuſſion. ſoon led to ſome 
points of compariſon,. that demanded a review of 
various authors, and the Doctor propoſed adjourning 
to his own apartment. The Baronet winked at Ed- 

ar, who would have:changed-the diſconrſe,.or him- 
ſelf have ſouglit the books, or have been ſatisfied 
without them; but Dr. Orkborne was as eager here, 
as in other matters he was ſlow and phlegmatic ;. 
and, regardleſs of all oppoſition, was making off, 
when Sir Hugh, catching bim by the arm, ex» 
claimed, My good friend, I beg it as a particular 
favour, you won't ſtir a ſtep!“ 

« Not ſtir a ſtep, Sir ?” repeated the Doctor, 
amazed. . | 

% That is, not to your own room.“ 

© Not go to my own room, Sir?“ 

The Baronet gently. begged him not to take it 
amiſs, and preſently, upon the appearance of Jacob, 
who entered with a fignificant ſmile, ſaid, he would. 
keep him no longer. l 

Dr. Orkborne, to whom nothing was ſo irkſome 
as a moment's detention from his books and papers, 
inſtantly departed, inviting Edgar to accompany 

him; but without troubling himſelf to inquire for 
what end he had been held back. | | 

When they were gone, Sir Hugh, rubbing his 
hands, ſaid, Well, I N this good gentleman 

*. 
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won't go about the country again, with all his books 
faſtened about him, to ſhew he has no where to put 
them: for as to his telling me he only took them to 
look at, I am not quite ſuch an ignoramus, with all 
my ignorance, as to believe ſuch a thing as that, eſ- 


*pecially of a regular bred ſcholar,” 


A loud and angry ſound of voices from abov@&here 
interrupted the pleaſed harangue of the "Baronet 
Miſs Margland opened the door to liſten, and, with 
no {mall delight, heard words, ſcarce intelligible for 
rage, breaking from Dr. Orkborne, whbſe anger, 
While Edgar was endeavouring to moderate, Jacob 


and Mary were vociferouſly reſenting. 


Sir Hugh, all aſtoniſhed, feared there was ſome 
miſtake. He had ſent, the preceding day, as far as 
Wincheſter, for two book-caſes, which he had or- 
dered ſhould arrive early, and be put up during the 


breakfaſt; and he had directed Mary to place upon 
the ſhelves, with great care, all the looſe books and 


papers ſhe found diſperſed about the room, as neatly 
as poſſible: after which Jacob was to give notice 
when all was arranged. | 5 

The words now © If I muſt have my manuſcripts 
rummaged at pleaſure, by every dunce in the houſe, 
I would rather he in the ſtreet!“ diſtinctly caught 
their ears. Sir Hugh was thunderftruck with amaze» 


ment and diſappointment, but faid nothing, Miſs 


Margland looked all ſpight and pleaſure, and Eu- 
genia all concern. 

Louder yet, and with accents of enereaſing af- 
perity, the Doctor next exclaimed © A twelvemonth's 
hard labour will not repair this miſchief ! I ſhould 
have been much more obliged to you if you had 


blown out my brains!“ 


The Baronet, aghaſt, cried, © Lord help us! 1 | 
think I had beſt go and get the ſhelves pulled down 


again, what I have done not being meant to offend, 


being what will colt me ten pounds and upwards.” 
He then, though ſomewhat irreſolute,- whether or 
not to proceed, moved towards the foot of the ſtairs ; 


but there a new ſtorm of rage ſtartled him. I-with 


you had been all of you annihilated ere ever you had 


entered 
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entered my room ! I. had rather have loſt my ears 
than that manuſcript! I wiſh with all my heart you 
had been at the bottom of the ſea, every one of you, 
before you had touched it!“ 

„If you won't believe me, it can't be helped, 
faid Mary; “ but if I was to tell it you over and 
over, I've done nothing to no mortal thing, I only. 
Juſt ſwept the room after the carpenter was gone, for 
it was all in ſuch a pickle it was a ſhame to be ſeen.” 

% You have ruined me!“ cried he, “ you have 
ſwept it behind the fire, I make not a moment's 
doubt; and I had rather you had given me a bowl of 
Poiſon ! you can make me no reparation ; it was a 
clue to a whole ſection.“ | 

« Well, I won't make no more words about it, 
ſaid Mary, angrily ; “ but I'm ſure I never ſo much 
as touched it witha pair of tongs, for I never ſee it; 
nor I don't ſo much as know it if I do.?“ 

„ Why, it's a piece of paper written all over;” 
look! juft ſuch another as this: I left it on the table, 
by this corner“ 

O!] that?” cried Mary; © yes, I remember 
that.“ , | 
Well, where is it? What have you done witk 
* | 

„Why, I happened of a little accident about 
that ;—for as I was a ſweeping under the table, the 
broom knocked the ink down; but, by good luck, it 
only fell upon that little morſel of paper.“ ö 

Little morſel of paper? it's more precious than 
a whole library! But what did you do with it? what 
is become of it? whatever condition it is in, if you 
have but ſaved it where is it, I ſay?ꝰ 

„ Why—it was all over ink, and good for nothing, 
ſo 1 did not think of your miſſing it ſo I throwed 
it behind the fire.“ 

J with you had been thrown there yourſelf with 
all my heart ! But if ever you bring a broom into 
my room again—", 80 

« Why, I did nothing but what my maſter or- 
dete | ö 

« Or 
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* Or if you ever you touch a paper, or a book of 


mine, again—“ 

„My maſter ſaid himſelf —” 

% Your maſter's a blockhead ! and you are an- 
other—go away, I ſay !”? 

Mary now hurried out of the room, enraged for 
her maſter, and frightened for herſelf ; and Edgar, 
not aware Sir Hugh was within hearing, ſoon ſuc- 
ceeded in calming the Doctor, by mildly liſtening 
to his lamentations. 

Sir Hugh, extremely ſhocked, ſat upon the ſtairs 
to recover himſelf, Miſs Margland, who never felt 
ſo virtuous, and never ſo elated, as when witneſſin 
the imperfections or 1mproprieties of others, Jef. 
canted largely againſt ingratitude ; treating an un- 
meaning fally of paſſion as a ſerious mark of tur- 
pitude: but Eugenia, aſhamed for Dr; Orkborne, 
to whom, as her preceptor, ſhe felt a conſtant diſ- 
poſition to be partial, determined to endeavour to 
induce him to make ſome apology. She glided, 
therefore, pait her uncle, and tapped at the Doctor's 
door. 

Mary ſeeing her maſter ſo invitingly in her way, 
could by no means reſiſt her deſire of appeal and 
complaint; and, deſcending the ſtairs, begged his 
honour to hear ber. 

«& Mary,” ſaid he, riſing, and returning to the 

rlour, you need not tell me a word, for I have 

heard it all myſelf; by which it may be truly ſaid, 
liſteners never hear good of themſelves; ſo I've got 
the proper puniſhment; for which reaſon, I hope 
you won't look upon it as an example.” 
I am ſure, Sir,” ſaid Mary, if your honour 
can excuſe his ſpeaking ſo diſreſpectful, it's what no- 
body elſe can; and'1f it was not for thinking as his 
head's got a crack in it, there i is not a ſervant among 
us as would not affront him ſor it.“ 

The Baronet interrupted her with a ſerious lecture 
upon the civility he expected for all his gueſts ; and 
ſhe promiſed to reſtrain her wrath; © But only, Sir,“ 
ſhe continued, if your honour had ſeen the bit of 


paper 
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paper as he made ſuch a noiſe at me for, your honour 
would not have believed it. Not a ſoul could have 
read it. My Tom would ha' been well licked if he'd 
wrote no better at ſchool. And as to his being a 
twelvemonth a ſcrawling ſuch auother, I'll no more 
believe it than I'll fly. It's as great a ſib as ever was 
told.” 

Sir Hugh begged her to be quiet, and to think no 
more of the matter. 

„No, your honour, I hope I'm not a perſon as 
bears malice ; only I could not but ſpeak of it, be- 
cauſe he behaves more comical every day. I thought 
he'd ha' beat me over and over. And as to the 
ſtories he tells about them little bits of paper, mortal 
patience can't bear it no longer.“ 

The remonſtrance of Eugenia took immediate ef- 
feat. Dr. Orkborne, ſhocked and alarmed at the 
expreſſion which had eſcaped him, proteſted himſelf 
willing to make the humbleſt reparation, and truly 
declared, he had been ſo greatly diſturbed by the loſs 
he had juſt ſuſtained, that he not merely did not 
mean, but did not know what he had ſaid. 

Edgar was the bearer of this apology, which Sir 
Hugh accepted with his uſual good humour. His 
calling me a blockhead,“ cried he, © is a thing I 
have no right to reſent, becauſe I take it for granted, 
he would not have ſaid it, if he had not thought it; 
anda man's thoughts are his caſtle, and ought to be 
free.“ f 

Edgar repeated the proteſtation, that he had been 
hurried on by paſſion, and ſpoke without meaning. 

„Why, then, my dear Mr. Edgar, 1 muſt fairly 
own I don't ſee the great ſuperiorneſs,of learning, if 
it can't keep a man's temper out of a paſſion, How- 
ever, ſay nothing of the ſort to poor Clermont, upon 
his coming over, who. I expect won't ſpeak one word 
in ten I ſhall underſtand ; which, however, as it's all 
been done for the belt, I would not have the poor boy 
diſcouraged in.“ | | 

He then ſent a kind meſſage by Edgar to Dr. Ork- 
borve, defiring him not to mind ſuch a trifle, 


This 
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This conciliating office was congenial to the diſ- 
poſition of Edgar, and ſoftened his impatience' for 
the return of Camilla, but when, ſoon after, a note: 
arrived from Mr. Tyrold, requeſting Sir Hugh to 
diſpenſe with ſeeing him till the next day, and apo- 
logiling for keeping his daughter, he felt equally diſ- 
appointed and provoked, though he determined not- 
to delay any longer his departure. He gave orders, 
therefore, for his horſes immediately, and with all 
the leſs regret, for knowing Camilla no longer in the 
eirele he was to quit. a 

The ladies were in the parlour with Sir Hugh, 
who was ſorrowfully brooding over his brother's note, 
when he entered it to take leave. Addreſſing himſelf 
ſomewhat rapidly to the Baronet, he told him he 
was under an unpleaſant neceſſity, to relinquiſh ſome 
days of the month's ſojourn intended for him. He 
made acknowledgments full of regard for his kind- 
neſs and hoſpitality ? and then, only bowing to the 
ladies, left the room, before the aſtoniſhed Sir Hugh 
comprehended he was going. 

& Well,” cried Miſs Margland, ce this is curious 
indeed! He has flown off from every thing, without 
even an apology !”? 

« T hope he is not really gone?“ ſaid Eugenia, 
walking to the window. 

& Pm ſare I don't care what he does,” cried In- 
diana, „he's welcome to go or to ſtay. I'm grown 
quite fick of him, for my part.” | 

Gone?“ ſaid Sir Hugh, recovering breath 
ce it's impoſſible ! Why, he never has ſaid one word 
to me of the day, nor the ſettlements, nor all thoſe 
things!“ 

He then rang the bell, and ſent to deſire Mr. Man- 
dlebert might be called immediately. 

Edgar, who was mounting his korſe, obeyed with 
Tome chagrin. As ſoon as he re-entered the rooms 
Sir Hugh cried ; “ My dear Mr. young Edgar, it's 
ſomething amazing to me you ſhould think of going 
away without coming to an explanation ?” 

An explanation, Sir?“ 

« Yes, 
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te Yes, don't you know what I mean?“ 
Not in the leaſt, Sir,” cried Edgar, e 
by a doubt whether he ſuſpected what he felt for Ca- 
milla, or referred to what was reported of Indiana. 

« Why, then, my pretty dear,” faid Sir Hugh 
to Indiana, © you won't object, I hope, to taking 
a little walk in the garden, provided it is not dif- 
agreeable to you; for you had better not hear what 
we are, going to talk about before your face.” 

Indiana, pouting her beautiful under lip, and 
ſcornfully paſſing Edgar, complied. Eugenia ac- 
companied her ; but Miſs Margland kept her ground, 

Sir Hugh, always unwilling to make any attack, 
and at a loſs how to begin, ſimply ſaid; “ Why, I 
thought Mr. Mandlebert, you would lay with us 
till next year? 

Edgar only bowed. 

„% Why, tl.en, ſuppoſe you do! | 

& Moſt probably, Sir, I ſhall by that time be upon 
the Continent. If ſome particular circumſtance does 
not occur, I purpoſe ſhortly making the tour of 
Europe.“ 

Sir Hugh now loſt all gvardand all reſtraint, and with 
undiſguiſed diſpleaſure exclaimed; “ So here's juſt 
the ſecond part of Clermont ! at the moment I lent 
for him home, thinking he would come to put the 
finiſh to all my cares about Eugenia, he ſends me 
word he muſt travel !—And though the poor girl 
took it very well, from knowing nothing of the mat- 
ter, I can't fay I take it very kind of you, ' Mr. 
young Edgar, to come and do juſt the ſame By In- 
diana!“ 

The ſurprize of Edgar was unſpeakable : that Sir 
Hugh ſhould wiſh the relation of Jacob, with reſpect 
to Indiana, confirmed, he could not wonder; but 
that his wiſhes ſhould have amounted to expeRations, 
and that he ſhould deem his nicee ill uſed by their 
failure, gave him the molt poignant aſtoniſhment. 

Miſs  Margland, taking advantage of his ſilent 

conſlernation, began now to pour forth very vo- 
lubly, the moſt pointed Kaen upon the injury 

done 
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done to young ladies by. reports of this nature, which 
were always ſure to keep off all other offers. There 
was no end, ſhe ſaid, to the admirers who had de- 
ſerted Indiana in deſpair; and ſhe queſtioned if ſhe 
would ever have any more, from the general belief 
of her being actually pre- engaged. 

Edgar, whoſe ſenſe of honour was tenaciouſly de- 
licate, heard her with a mixture of concern for In- 
diana, and indignation againſt herſelf, that kept her 
long uninterrupted ; for though burning to aſſert the 
integrity of his conduct, the fear of uttering a word 
that might be offenſive to Indiana, embarraſſed and 
checked him. 

Sir Hugh, who in ſeeing him overpowered, con- 
cluded he was relenting, now kindly took his hand, 
and ſaid: My dear Mr. Mandlebert, if you are 
ſorry for what you were intending, of going away, 
and leaving us all in the lurch, why, you ſhall never 
hear a word more about it, for I will make friends 
for you with Indiana, and beg of Miſs Margland that 
ſhe'll do us the favour to ſay no more.” 

Edgar, affectionately preſſing the hand of the 
Baronet, uttered the warmeſt expreſſions of perſonal 
regard, and proteſted he ſhould always think it an 
honour to have been held worthy of pretending to 
any alliance in his family ; but he kuew not how the 

reſent miſtake had been made, or report had ariſen ; 
he could boalt of no partiality from Miſs Lynmere, 
nor had he ever addreſſed her with any particular 
views: yet, as it was the opinion of Miſs Margland, 
that the rumour, however falſe, might prevent the 
approach of ſome deſerving object, he now finally 
determined to become, for a while, a- ſtranger at 
Cleves, however painful ſuch ſelf-denial mult prove. 

He then precipitately left the room, and, in five 
minutes, had galloped out of the Park. 

I be reſt of the morning was ſpent by Sir Hugh 
in the utmolt diſcompoſure ; and by Miſs Margland 
in alternate abuſe of Camilla and of Edgar; while 


Indiana paſſed from a piqued and ſhort diſappoint. 
ment, 
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ment, to the conſolatory idea that Melmond might © 
now re- appear. 
Edgar rode ſtrait to Beech Park, where he buſied 

himſelf the whole day in viewing alterations and im- 
provements; but where nothing anſwered his ex- 
pectations, ſince Camilla had diſappointed them. 

| That ſun-beam, which bad gilded the place to his 
eyes, was now overclouded, and the firſt poſſeſſion of 
his own domain, was his firſt day of diſcontent, 


. —— 
CHAP. XXIX. 
A Maternal Eye. 


Tun vivacity with which Camilla quitted Cleves, 
was ſunk before ſhe reached: Etherington. She had 
quitted alſo Edgar, quitted him offended, and in 
doubt if it might ever be right ſhe ſhould vindicate 
herſelf in his opinion. Yet all ſeemed ſtrange and 
unintelligible that regarded the aſſerted nuptials : his 
indifference was palpable ; ſhe believed him to have 
been unaccountably drawn in, and her heart ſoftly 
whiſpered, it was herſelf he preferred. 

From this ſoothing but dangerous idea, ſhe 
ſtruggled to turn her thoughts. She anticipated the 
remorſe of holding the affections of the huſband of 
her couſin, and determined to uſe every poſſible me- 
tliod to forget him unleſs, which ſhe ſtrove vainly 
not to hope, the reported alliance ſhould never take 

lace. 

F Theſe reflections ſo completely engroſſed her the 
whole way, that ſhe arrived at the Parſonage Houſe, 
without the ſmalleſt mental preparation how to ac- 
count for her return, or how to plead for remaining 
at Etherington. Foreſight, the offspring of judg- 
ment, or the diſciple of Experience, made no part 
of the character of Camilla, whoſe impetuous diſ- 
poſition was open to every danger of indiſeretion, 

| Way though 
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though her genuine love of virtue glowed warm with 
juvenile ardour. , 

She entered, therefore, the breakfaſt parlour in a 
ſtate of. ſudden perplexity what to ſay ; Mr. Tyrold 
was alone and writing. He looke@ ſurprized, but 
embraced her with his accuſtomed affection, and en- 
guired to what he owed her preſent fight. | 

She made no anſwer ; but embraced him again, 
and enquired after her mother. 

„ She is well,” he replied: © but, tell me, is 
your uncle impatient of my delay? It has been wholly 

unavoidable, I have been deeply engaged ; and 
deeply chagrined. Your poor mother would be ſtill 
more diſturbed, if the nobleneſs of her mind did not 
ſupport her.” 

Camilla, extremely grieved, earneſtly enquired 
what had happened. _ | 

He then informed her that Mrs. Tyrold, the very 
next morning, muſt abruptly quit them all and ſet 
out for Liſbon to ker fick brother, Mr. Relvil. 

Is he fo much worſe ?” | | 

& No: 1 even hope he is better. An act of folly 
has brought this to bear. Do not now deſire par- 
ticulars, 1 will finiſh my letter, and then return 
with you for a few minutes to-Cleves. The carriage 
muſt wait.“ | | 3 

“Suffer me firſt to aſk, does Lavinia go with my 
mother!“ 

& No, ſhe can only take old Ambroſe. Lavinia 
muſt ſupply her place at home.“ 

« At! my deareſt father, and may not I, too, 
ſtay with you and aſſiſt her?“ 

&« If my brother will ſpare you, my dear child, 
there is nothing can ſo much contribute to wile away 
to me your mother's abſence.“ 

Enchanted thus, without any explanation, to have 
gained her point, ſhc completely revived; though 
when Mrs. Tyrold, whom ſhe almoſt worſhipped, en- 
tered the room, in all the hurry of preparing for her 

long journey, ſhe ſhed a torrent of tears in her =. 
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« This good girl,” ſaid Mr. Tyrold, “ is herſelf 
deſirous to quit the preſent gaities of Cleves, to try 
to enliven my ſolitude till we all may meet again.“ 

The conſcious and artleſs Camilla could not bear 
this undeſerved praiſe. She quitted her mother, and 
returning to Mr. Tyrold, O my father!” ſhe 
cried, © if you will take me again under your beloved 
roof, it is for my ſake—not your's—I beg to re- 
turn?” - 

« She is right,” ſaid Mrs, Tyrold ; “ there is no. 
merit in having an heart ; ſhe could have none, if to 
be with you were not her firſt gratification.” 

% Yes, indeed, my dear mother, it would always 
be ſo, even if no other inducement—.” She ſtopt 
fhort, confuſed. 

Mr. Tyrold, who continued writing, did not heed 
this little blunder ; but his wife, whoſe quickneſs of 
apprehenſion and depth of obfervation, were always 
alive, even in the midſt of buſineſs, cares, and other 
attentions, turned haſtily to her daughter, and aſked 
to what “other inducement” ſhe alluded. * 

Camilla, diflreffed, hung her head, and would 
have forborne making any anſwer. 

. Mrs. Tyrold, then, putting down various packets 

which ſhe was ſorting and ſelecting, came ſuddenly 
up t2 her, and taking both her hands, looked ear- 
neſtly in her face, ſaying : * My Camilla! ſomething 
has diſquieted you ?—your countenance is not itſelf, 
Tell me, my dear girl, what brought you hither this 
morning? and what is it you mean by ſome other 
inducement ?” 

Do not aſk me now, my deareſt mother,” an- 
ſwered ſhe, in a faultering voice; “ when you come 
back again, no doubt all will be over; and then“ 

« And 1s that the time, Camilla, to ſpeak to your 
beſt friends? would it not be more judicious to be 
explicit with them, while what affe&s you is ſtill de- 
pending?“ | 
Camilla, hiding her face on her mother's boſom, 
burſt afreſh into tears, 

« Alas}? 
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« Alas!” cried Mrs. Tyrold, “what new evil is 
hovering ? If it mult invade me again through one 
of my children, tell me, at leaſt, Camilla, it is not 
wilfully that you, too, afflict me? and afflict the 
beſt of fathers ?”? 

Mr. Tyrold, dropping his pen, looked at them 
both with the moſt apprehenſive anxiety, 

% No, my deareſt mother,” ſaid Camilla, endea- 
vouring to meet her eyes; © not wilfully, —but ſome- 
thing has happened—L can hardly myſelf tell how or 
what—but indeed Cleves, now—?? the heſitated. 

% How is my brother?“ demanded Mr. Tyrold. 

«O! all that is good and kind! and J grieve to 
quit him—but, indeed,. Cleves, now—” Again ſhe 
heſitated, 

© Ah, my dear child!“ ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, * I 
always feared that refidence you are too 8 
too inconſiderate, too innocent, indeed, to be leſt ſo 
utterly to yourſelf, —Forgive me, my dear Mr. Ty- 
rold ; I do not mean to reflect upon your brother, 
but he is not you and with you alone, this dear 
inexperienced. girl can be ſecure from all harm. Tell 
me, however, what it ig—?” | 

Camilla, in the extremeſt confuſion changed co- 
lour, but tried vainly to ſpeak. Mr. Tyrold, ſuſ- 
pended from all employment, waited fearfully ſome 
explanation. 

* We have no time,” ſaid Mrs, Tyrold, “ for de- 
lay ;—you know 1 am going abroad, —and cannot 
aſcertain my return; though all my heart left be- 
hind me, with my children and their father, will urge 
every accclcration in my power,” 

Camilla wept again, fondly folding her arms round 

her mother; © 1 had hoped,” ſhe cried, “that I 
ſhould have come home to peace, comfort, tran- 
quillity ! to both of you, my deareſt father and mo- 
ther, and to all my unbroken happineſs under your 
roof !—How little did I dream of ſo cruel a ſepara- 
tion!“ | 

& Conſole yourſelf, my Camilla, that you have 
not been its cauſe ; may Heaven ever ſpare me evil 
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in your ſhape at leaſt !—yon ſay it is nothing wilful ? 
I can bear every thing elſe. ?“ 

„% Wewill not,” ſaid Mr. Tyrold, “ preſs her; 
ſhe will tell us all in her own way, and at her own 
time. Forced confidence is neither fair nor flatter- 
ing. I will excuſe her return to my brother, and 
ſhe will the ſooner be able to give her account for 
finding herſelf not hurried.” 

Calm yourſelf, then,“ ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, © ag 
your indulgent father permits, and I will proceed 
with my preparations.*? 

Camilla now, ſomewhat recovering, declared ſhe 
had almoſt nothing to ſay; but her mother conti- 
nued packing up, .and her father went on with his 
letter. | "1 

She had-now time to conſider that her own fears 
and emotion were involving her in unneceſſary con- 
feſſions; ſhe reſolved, therefore, to repreſs the ful- 
neſs of her heart, and to acknowledge only the ac- 
cuſation of Miſs Margland. And in a few minutes, 
without waiting for further enquiry, ſhe gathered 
courage to open upon the ſubject; and with as much 
eaſe and quictneſs as ſhe could command, related, in 
general terms, the charge brought againſt her, and 
her conte quent deſire to quit Cleves, “ till. till 
Here ſhe ſtopt for breath. Mr. Tyro!d in- 
ſtantly finiſhed the ſentence, * till the marriage has 
taken place?“ 

She coloured, and faintly uttered, “ Ves.“ 

« You are right, my child,” faid he, “and you 
have acted with a prudence which does you honour. 
Neither the ableſt reaſoning, nor the moſt upright 
conduct, can ſo completely obliterate a ſurmiſe of 
this nature, from a ſuſpicious mind, as abſence. 
You ſhall remain, therefore, with me, till your 
couſin” is ſettled in her new habitation. Do you 
know if the day is fixed ?”? 

& No, Sir,” ſhe anſwered, while the roſes fled 
her checks at a queſtion which implied fo firm a be- 
lief of the union. | 
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% Do not ſuffer this affair to occaſion you any 
further uneaſineſs,“ he continued; © it is the in- 
herent and unalienable compact of Innocence with 
Truth, to hold themſelves immovably ſuperior to the 
calumny of falſe imputations. But I will go myſelf 
to Cleves, and ſet this whole matter right.“ 

« And will you, too, Sir, have the goodneſs —?? 
She was going to ſay, /o make my peace with Edgar ; 
but the fear of miſinterpretation checked her, and 
ſhe turned away. | 

He gently enquired what ſhe meant ; ſhe avoided 
any explanation, and he reſumed his writing, 

Ah me! thought ſhe, will the time ever come, 


when with openneſs, with propriety, I may clear 


myſelf of caprice to Edgar? 
Leſs patient, becauſe more alarmed than her huſ- 


band, Mrs. Tyrold followed her to the window. 


She ſaw a tear in her eye, and again ſhe took both 
her hands : * Have you, my Camilla,” ſhe cried, 
© have you told us all? Can unjuſt impertinence fo 
greatly have diſturbed you? Is there no ſting be- 
longing to this wound that you are covering from 
our ſight, though it may preciſely be the ſpot that 
calls moſt for ſome healing balm ?” 

Again the cheeks of Camilla received their fugi- 
tive roles. * My deareſt mother,” ſhe cried, “ is 
not this enough ?—to be accuſed—ſuſpe&ted—and to 
fear i | 

She ſtammered, and would have withdrawn her 
hands; but Mrs. Tyrold, ftill holding them, faid, 
& To fear What? ſpeak out, my beſt child! open 
to us your whole heart !—Where elſe will you find 
repoſitories ſo tender?“ 

Tears again flowed down the burning cheeks of 
Camilla, and dropping her eyes, „ Ah, my mo- 
ther!“ ſhe cried, “ you will think me fo frivolous 
you will bluſh ſo for your daughter—if I own—if I 
dare confeſs —”?? | SES. 

Again ſhe ſtopped, terrified at the conjeQures to 


which this opening might give birth; but when fur- 


ther and fondly preſſed by her mother, ſhe _ 


- 
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4% It is not alone theſe unjuſt ſurmiſes,—nor even 
Indiana's unkind concurrence in them—but alſo—1 
have been afraid—I muſt have made a ſtrange—a 
capricious—an ungrateful appearance in the eyes of 
Edgar Mandlebert.” 

Here her voice dropt; but preſently recovering, 
ſhe rapidly continued, © know it is very immate- 
rial—and JI am ſenſible how fooliſh it may found— 
but I ſhall alſo think of it no more now,—and 

therefore, as I have told the whole— 

She looked up, confcience ſtruck 'at theſe laſt 
words, to ſee if they proved ſatisfactory: ſhe 
caught, in the countenance of her mother, an ex- 
preſſion of deep commiſeration, which was followed 
by a thouſand maternal careſſes of unuſual ſoftneſs, 

though nnaccompapied by any words. 

Penetrated, yet diſtreſſed, the gratefully received 
them, but rejoiced when, at length, Mr. Tyrold, 
rifing, ſaid, „Go, my love, up ftairs to your ſiſter ; 
your mother, elſe, will never proceed with her 
buſineſs.” 

She gladly ran off, and ſoon, by a conciſe narra- 
tion, ſatisfied Lavinia, and then calmed her own' 
troubled mind, 

Mr. Tyrold now, though evidently much affected 
himſelf, ſtrove to compoſe his wife. © Alas!“ cried 
ſhe, do you not ſee what thus has touched me? 
Do you not perceive that our lovely girl, more juſt 
to his worth than its poſſeſſor, has given her whole 
heart to Edgar Mandlebert ?” 

I perceived it through your emotion, but I had 
not diſcovered it myſelf. I grieve, now, that the 
probability of ſuch an event had not flruck me in 
time to have kept them apart for its prevention.” 

« I grieve for nothing,” cried ſhe, warmly, 
but the infatuated blindneſs of that ſelf-lolt young 
man. What a wife would Camilla have made him in 
every ſtage of their united career ! And how unfor- 
tunately has ſhe ſympathiſed in my ſentiments, that 
he alone ſeemed worthy to replace the firlt and beſt 
—_ ſhe muſt relinguiſh when ſhe _ _ 
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houſe ! What will he find in Indiana but a beautiful 
doll, unintereſted in his feelings, unmoved by his ex- 
cellencies, and incapable' of comprehending him if 
he ſpeaks either of buſineſs or literature!“ 

Vet many wives of this deſcription,” replied 
Mr. Tyrold, “are more pleaſing in the eyes of their 
huſbands than women who are cither better informed 
in intellect, or more alive in ſenſation ; and it is not 
an uncommon idea amongſt men, that where, both 
in temper and affairs, there is leaſt participation, 
there is moſt - repoſe. But this is not the caſe with 
Edgar.” 

No! he has a nobler reſemblance than this por- 
trait would allow him; a reſemblance which made 
me hope from him a far higher ſtyle of choice. He 
prepares himſelf, however, his own ample punifh- 
ment ; for he has too much underſtanding not to 
ſicken of mere perſonal allurements, and too much 
generoſity to be flattered, or ſatisfied, by mere paſ- 
five intellectual inferiority. Neither a miſtreſs nor a 
flave can make him happy ; a companion 1s what he 
requires; and for that, in a very ſew months, how 
vainly his ſecret ſoul may ſigh, and think of our 
Camilla!“ 

They then ſettled, that it would be now eſſential 
to the peace of their child to keep her as much as 
poſſible from his ſight; and determined not to ſend 
her back to Cleves to apologize for the new plan, 
but to take upon themſelves that whole charge. 
46% Her nature,” ſaid Mrs. Tyrold, © is ſo gay, fo 
prompt for happineſs, that I have little fear hut in 
abſence ſhe will ſoon ceaſe to dwell upon him. Fear, 
indeed, I have, but it is of a deeper evil than this 
early impreſſion ; I fear for her future lot! With 
whom can we truſt her — She will not endure negli- 
gence z and thoſe ſhe cannot reſpe& ſhe will ſoon 
1 deſpiſe. What a proſpect for her, then, with our 
6 preſent race of young men ! their frivolous fickleneſs 
| nauſeates whatever they can reach; they have a weak 
ſhame, of aſſerting, or even liſtening to what is right, 
and a ſhallow pride in profeſſing and performing 
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what is wrong. How muſt this ingenuous girl for- 
get all ſhe has yet ſeen, heard, or felt, ere ſhe can 
encounter wickedneſs, or even weakneſs, and dif- 
guiſe her abhorrence or contempt ??? | 

&« My dear Georgiana, let us never look forward 
to evil.” 

« Will it not be doubly hard to bear, if it come 
upon us without preparation?“ 

« I think not. Terror ſhakes, and apprehenſion 
depreſſes: hope nerves as well as gladdens us. Re- 
member always, I do not by hope mean preſump- 
tion; I mean ſimply a chearful truſt in heaven.“ 

] mult always yield,” cried Mrs. Tyrold, “ to 
your ſuperior wiſdom, and reflecting piety ; and if I 
cannot conquer my fears, at leaſt I will neither 
court nor indulge them.” 

The thanks of a grateful huſband repaid this 
compliance. They ſent for Camilla, to acquaint her 
they would make her excuſes at Cleves: ſhe gave a 
ready though melancholy conſent, and the virtue of 

her motives drew tears from her idolizing mother, as 
-ſhe claſped her to her heart. | 

They then ſet out together, that Mr. 'Tyrold 
might arrange this buſineſs with Sir Hugh, of whom 
and of Eugenia Mrs. Tyrold was to take leave. 
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CHAP. XXX. 


Modern Ideas of Duty. 


Cami now felt more permanently revived, 
becauſe better ſatisfied with the rectitude of her 
conduct. She could no longer be accuſed of inter- 
fering between Edgar and Indiana; that affair 
would take its natural courſe, and, be it what it 
might, while abſent from both parties, ſhe concluded - 
ſhe ſhould at leaſt eſcape all cenſure. 

Peaceably, therefore, ſhe returned to take poſſeſ- 
ſion of her uſual apartment, affectionately accom- 
panied by her eldeſt ſiſter, | 
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The form. and the mind of Lavinia were in the 
moſt perfect harmony. Her poliſhed complexion 
was fair, clear, and trapſparent; her features were 
of the extremeſt delicacy, her eyes of the ſofteſt 
blue, and her ſmile diſplayed internal ſerenity. The 
unruffled ſweetneſs of her diſpoſition bore the ſame 
character of modeſt excellence. Joy, hope, and 
proſperity, ſickneſs, ſorrow, and diſappointment, 
aſſailed alike jn yain the uniform gentleneſs of her 
temper :, yet though thus exempt from all natural 
turbulence, either of pleaſure or of pain, the meek- 
neſs of her compoſition degenerated not into inſen- 
ſibility ;. it was open to, all the feminine Feelings of 
pity, of ſympathy, and of tenderneſs. | 

Thus copiouſly gifted with © all. her ſex's ſoft- 
neſs,” her ſociety would have contributed to reſtore 
Camilla to repoſe, had they continued together 
without interruption ; but, in a few minutes, the 
room door was opened, and Lionel, ruſbipg into the 
apartment, called out, * How do, do, my girls? 
how do, do?” and ſhook thera each by the hand, 
with a ſwing that nearly brought them to the 
ground. | 

Camilla always- rejoiced at his ſight ; but La- 
vinia gravely ſaid, “ I thopght, brother, you had 
been at Dr. Marchmont's ?” 

& All in good time, my dear! I ſhall certainly 
viſit the old gentleman before long.” 

« Did you not ſleep there, then, laſt night?“ 

„% No, child.” 

« Good God, Lionel !—if my mother—” 

« My dear little Lavinia,” cried he, chucking 
her under the chin, I have a vaſt notion of making 
viſits at my own time, inſtead of my mamma's.“ 

« O Lionel! and can you, juſt now * 

& Come, come, interrupted he, “don't let us 


' waſte our precious minutes in old moralizing. If I 
had not luckily been hard by, I ſhould not have 


known the coaſt was clear. Pray where are they 
gone, tantivying ?”? * 
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« To Cleves! what a happy eſcape ! I was upon 
the point of going thither myſelf. Camilla, what 
is the matter with thee ?”? 

Nothing! am only thinking—pray when do 
you go to Oxford ?” 

% Pho, pho,—what do you talk of Oxford for? 
you are grown quite ſtupid, girl. I believe you 
have lived too long with Miſs Margland. Pray how 
does that dear creature do? I am afraid ſhe will 
grow melancholy from not ſeeing me ſo long. Is 
ſhe as pretty as ſhe uſed to be? I have ſome notion 
of ſending; her a ſuitor.“ | 

% O brother,” ſaid Lavinia, “ is it poſſible you 
can have ſuch ſpirits?” 

„ O. hang it, if one is not merry when one can, 

what is the world good for? beſides, I do aſſure 
you, I fretted ſo conſumed hard at firſt, that for the 
life of me I can fret no longer.“ 

„But why are you not at Dr. Marchmont's?“ 

„ gBecauſe, my dear, you have no conception the 
pleaſure thoſe old doors take in lecturing a young - 
fler who is in any diſgrace.“ | 

«© Diſgrace !“ repeated Camilla. 

4 At all events,“ ſaid Lavinia, © I beſeech you 
to be a little careful; I would not have my poor mo- 
ther find you here for the world.” 

O, as to that, I defy her to deſire the meeting 
leſs than I do. But come, let's talk of ſomething 
elſe. How go on the claſſics ? Is my old friend, Dr. 
Orkborne, as chatty and amuſing as ever“? 

„My dear Lionel,“ ſaid Camilla, I am filled 
with apprehenſion and perplexity. Why ſhould my 
mother wiſh not to ſee you? And why—and how is 
it poſſible you can wiſh not to ſee her!?“ 

« What, don't you know it all?“ 

I know only that ſomething muſt be wrong; 
but how, what, or which way, I have not h ” 

Has not Lavinia told you, then?“ 

% No,” anſwered Lavinia; © I could be in no 
haſte to give her pain.“ 
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% You are a good girl enough. But how came 
you hither, Camilla ? and what is the reaſon you 
have not ſeen my mother yourſelf ?? 

« Not ſeen her! I have been with her this half 
hour.“ 

„What! and in all that time did not ſhe tell 
you 997 , 

She did not name you.??? 

As it poſſible Well, ſhe's a noble creature! 
I wonder how ſhe could ever have ſuch a ſon as me. 
And Iam ſtill leſs like my father than her. I ſup- 
poſe I was changed in the cradle. Will you coun- 
tenance me, young ladies, if ſome villainous attor- 
ney or exciſeman ſhould by and by come to own me? 

% Dear Lionel,” cried Camilla, “ do explain to 
me what has happened. You make me think it im- 
portant and trifling twenty times in a minute.“ 

& O, a horrid buſineſs! - Lavinia muſt tell it 
you. Þ'Il go away till ſhe has done. Don't deſpiſe 
me, Camilla; I am confounded ſorry, I promiſe 
vou.“ 

He then hurried out of the room, evidently feel- 
ing more emotion than he cared to diſplay. 

Yet Lavinia had but juſt begun her relation, when 
he abruptly returned. Come, I had better tell it 
you myſelf,” cried he, © for ſhe®ll make ſuch a diſ- 
mal ditty of it, that it won't be over this half year; 
the ſooner we have done with it the better; it will 
only put you out of ſpirits.” | 

Then, fitting down, and taking her hand, he 
began, You muſt know I was in rather a bad ſcrape 
at Oxford laſt year - | 

% Laſt year! and you never told us of it before !”” 

% O, *twas about ſomething you would not un- 
derſtand, ſo I ſhall not mention particulars now. It 
is enough for you to know that two or three of us 
wanted a little caſh !—well, ſo—in ſhort, 1 ſent a 
letter—ſomewhat of a threatening ſort to poor old 
uncle Relvil!“ | | 
„ O Lionel!” 
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« O, I did not ſign it, —it was only begging a 
little money, which he can afford to ſpare very well; 
and juſt telling him, if he did not come to a place 1 
mentioned, he would have his brains blown out.” — 

«© How horrible!“ 

© Pho, pho,—he had only to ſend the money, 
you know, and then his brains. might keep their 
place; beſides, you can't ſuppoſe” there was gun- 
powder in the words. , So I got this copied, and- 
took the proper meaſures for concealment, and,— 
would you believe it! the poor old was fool 
enough actually to ſend the money where he was- 
bid * * 

« Fie, Lionel!“ ctied Lavinia; “ do you call 
him a fool becauſe you terrified him“ 

« Yes, to be ſure, my dear; and you both think 
him ſo too, only you don't hold it pretty to ſay ſo. 
Do you ſuppoſe, if he had had half the wit of his 
ſiſter, he would have done it? I believe, in my con- 
ſcience, there was ſome odd miſtake in their births, 
and that my mother took away the brains of the 
man, and left the woman's for the noddle of my 
poor uncle.” 

“ Fie, fie, brother!“ ſaid Lavinia again; © you 
know how ſickly he has always been from his birth, 
and how ſoon therefore he might be alarmed.” 

« Why, yes, Lavinia—lI believe it was a very 
bad thing—and I would give half my little finger I 
had not done it. But it's over, you know; ſo what 
ſignifies making the worlt of it?“ 

« And did he not diſcover you?“ 

% No; I gave him particular orders, in my letter, 
not to attempt any thing of that ſort, aſſuring him 
there were ſpies about him to watch his proceed- 
ings. The good old aſs took it all for goſpel. 80 
there the matter dropt. However, as ill luck would 
have it, about three months ago we wanted another 

ſum —” 

And could you again—” 

«© Why, my dear, it was only taking a little of 
my own fortune before-hand, for I am his heir; ſo 
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we all agreed it was merely robbing myſelf ; for we 
had feveral conſultations about it, and one of us is 
to be a lawyer.“ | 

« But you give me ſome pleaſure here,“ ſaid Ca- 
milla; “for I had never heard that my uncle had 
made you his heir.“ 

% No more have I neither, my dear; but I take 
it for granted. Beſides, our little lawyer put it into 
my head, Well, we wrote again, and told the poor 
old gentleman—for which I aſſure you J am heartily 
repentant—that- if he did not ſend me double the 
ſum, in the ſame manner, without delay, his houſe 
was to be burnt to the ground the firſt night that he 
and all his family were aſleep in bed. Now don't 
make faces and ſhruggings, for, I promiſe you, L 
think already I deſerve to be hanged for giving him 
the fright ; though I would not really have hurt 
him, all the time, for half his fortune. And who 
eould have gueſſed he would have bit ſo eaſily? The 
money, however, came, and we thought it all ſe- 
cure, and agreed to get the ſame ſum annually.” 

46% Annually !*? repeated Camilla, with upliſted 
hands. | | 

« Yes, my dear. You have no conception how 
convenient it would have been for our extra ex- 
pences. But, unluckily, uncle grew worſe, and 
went abroad, and then conſulted with ſome crab of 
a friend, and that friend with ſome demagogue of a 
magiſtrate, and ſo all is blown Hou ever, we had 
managed it ſo cleverly, it coſt them near three 
months to find it out, owing, I muſt confeſs, to 
poor uncle's cowardice in not making his enquiries 
before the money was carried off, and he himſelf 
over the ſeas and far away. The other particulars 
Lavinia muſt give you; for I have talked of it now 
till I have made myſelf quite fick, Do tell me 
ſomething diverting. to drive it a little out of my 


head. Have you ſeen any thing of my enchanting 
27, 


widow lately? | 
No, ſhe does not defire to be ſeen-by me. She 


would not admit me.“ 
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« She is frankneſs itſelf, and does not pretend to 
care a fig for any of her own ſex.— O, but, Camilla, 
I have wanted to aſk you this great while, if you 
think there is any truth in this rumour, that Mandle- 
bert intends to propoſe to Indiana?“ 

To propoſe! I thought it had all long ſince 
been ſettled.“ 

« Ay, ſo the world ſays; but I don't believe a 
word of it. Do you think, if that were the cafe, 
he would not have owned it to me ? There's nothing 
fixed yet, depend upon it.“ | 

Camilla, ſtruck, amazed, and delighted, invo- 
lantarily embraced her brother; though, recollect- 
ing herſelf almoſt at the ſame moment, ſhe endea- 
voured to turn off the reſiſtleſs impulſe into taking 
leave, and hurrying him away. 

Lionel, who to want of ſolidity and penetration 
principally owed the errors of his conduct, was eaſily 
put upon -a wrong ſcent, and aſſured her he would 
take care to be off in time. But what,” cried he, 
« has carried them to Cleves? Are they gone to tell 
tales? Becauſe I. have loſt one uncle by my own 
fault, muſt I loſe-another by their's ?”? | 

« No,” anſwered Lavinia, “they have deter- 
mined not to name you. They have ſettled that my 
uncle Hugh ſhall never be told of the affair, nor any 
body elle, if they can help it, except your liſters, 
and Dr. Marchmont.” 

% Well, they are good ſouls,” cried he, at- 
tempting to laugh, though his eyes were gliſteuing; 
« I with I deſerved them better; 1 wiſh, too, it 
was not ſo dull to be good. 1 can be” merry and 
harmleſs here at the ſame time,—and' lo I can at 
Cleves ;-but at Oxford—or in London,—your 
merry blades there l can't deny it, my dear ſiſters 
—your merry blades there are but ſad fellows, Yet 
there is ſuch fun, ſuch ſpirit, ſuch ſport amongſt 


them, I cannot for my life keep out of their way. 


Beſides, you have no conception, young ladies, what 
a bye-word you become among them if they catch 
you flinching.“ - | 
N 4 | * 
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« I would. not for the world ſay any thing to pain 
you, my dear brother,” cried Lavinia; “ but yet I 
muſt hope that, in ſuture, your firſt ſtudy will be to 
reſiſt ſuch dangerous examples, and to drop ſuch un- 
worthy friends?“ 

« If it is not to tell tales, then, for what elſe are 
they gone to Cleves, juſt at this time?“ 

« For my mother to take leave of Engenia and 
my uncle before her journey.“ 

% Journey! Why, whither is ſhe going!“ 

« Abroad.” | 

4% The deuce ſhe is I—And what for?“ 

« To try to make your peace with her brother; 
or atleaſt to nurſe him herſelf till he is tolerably re- 
covered.” 5 

Lionel flapped his hat over his eyes, and ſaying, 

« This is too much !—if 1 were a man I ſhould ſhoot 
myſelf !'?.—ruſhed out of the room. 
The two ſiſters rapidly followed him, and caught 
his arm before he could quit the houſe. They ear- 
neſtly beſought him to return, to compoſe himſelf, 
and to promiſe he would commit no raſh action. 

« My dear ſiſters,” cried he, © I am worked juſt 
now only as I ought to be; but I will give you any 
promiſe you pleaſe. However, though I have never 
liſtened to my father as I ought to have liſtened, he 
kas implanted in my mind a horror of ſuicide, that 
will make me live my natural life, be it as good for 
nothing as it may.“ | | 

He then ſuffered his ſiſters to lead him back to 
their room, where he caſt himſelf upon a chair, in 
painful rumination upon his own unworthineſs, and 
his parents excellence; but the tender ſoothings of 
Lavinia and Camilla, who trembled leſt his remorſe 
ſheuld urge him to ſome act of violence, ſoon drew 
him from reflections of which he hated the intrufſion: 
an&he attended, with complacency, to their youth- 
fal ſecurity of perfect reconciliations, and re- eſta- 
bliſhed happineſs. 

With reciprocal exultation, the eyes of the ſiſters 


congratulated each other on having ſaved him from 
deſpair ; 
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deſpair : and ſecing him now calm, and, they hoped, 
ſafe, they mutually, though tacitly, agreed to ob- 
trude no further upon meditations that might be uſe- 
ful to him, and remained ſilently by his fide, 
For ſome minutes all were profoundly {tif ; Lionel 
then ſuddenly ſtarted up; the ſiſters, affrighted, haſ- 
tily aroſe at the ſame inſtant 3 when ſtretching him- - 
ſelf and yawning, he called out, “ Pr'ythee, Ca- 
milla, what is become of that ſmug Mr. Dubſter ?”? 

Speechleſs with amazement, they looked earneſtly -- 
in his face, and feared he was raving. 

They were ſoon, however undeceived ; the tide 
of penitence and ſorrow was turned in his buoyant * 
ſpirits, and he was only reſtored to his-natural vo- - 
latile ſelf. 

% You uſed him moſt ſhabbily,” he continued, 
«and he was a very pretty fellow. The next time 
J have nothing better to do, I'll ſend him to you, 
that you may make it up.“ 

This quick return of gaiety cauſed. a ſigh to La- 
vinia, and much ſurpriſe to Camilla ; but neither of 
them could prevail with him to depart, till Mr. and 
Mrs. Tyrold were every moment expected; they then, 
though with infinite difficulty, procured his promiſe 
that he would go ſtraight to Dr. Marchmont, ac- 
cording to an ä made for that purpoſe by 
Mrs. Tyrold herſelf. 

Lavinia, when he was gone, related ſome circum- 
ſtances of this affair which he had omitted. Mr. 
Relvil, the elder brother of Mrs. Tyrold, was a 
country gentleman -of ſome fortune, but of weak 
parts, and an invalid from his infancy, He had ſuf- 
fered theſe incendiary letters to prey upon his repoſe, . 
without veuturing to produce them to any one, from 
a terror of the menaces hurled againſt him by the 
writer, till at length he became ſo completely hypo- 
chondriac, that his reſt was utterly broken, and, to 
preſerve his very exiſtence, he reſolved upon viſiting 
another climate. | | 

The day that he ſet out for Liſbon, his deſtined . 
harbour, he delivered his anonymous letters to 2 
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friend, to whom he left in charge to diſcover, .if 
poſſible, their author. 

This diſcovery, by the uſual means of enquiries 
and rewards, was ſoon made; but the moment Mr. 
Relvil learnt that the culprit was his nephew, he 
wrote over to Mrs. Tyrold a ſtatement of the tranf- 
action, declaring he ſhould diſinherit Lionel from 
every ſhilling of his eſtate. His health was ſo much 
impaired, he ſaid, by the diſturbance this had given 
to his mind, that he ſhould be obliged to ſpend the 
enſuing year in Portugal; and he even felt uncertain 
if he might ever return to his own country. 

Mrs. Tyrold, aſtoniſhed and indignant, ſeverely 
queſtioned her ſon, who, covered with ſhame, ſur- 
priſe, and repentance, confeſſed his guilt. Shocked 
and grieved in the extreme, ſhe ordered him from her 
ſight, and wrote to Dr. Marchmont to receive him. 
She then ſettled with Mr. Tyrold the plan of her 
Journey and voyage, hoping by ſo immediately fol- 
lowing, and herſelf nurſing her incenſed brother, 
to ſoften his wrath, and avert its final ill conſe- 
quences, 


CH AP. XXII.. 
A few Embarraſſments. 


Ms. and Mrs. Tyrold returned to Etherington 
ſomewhat relieved in their fpirits, though perplexed 
in their opinions. They had heard from Sir Hugh, 
that Edgar had decidedly diſavowed any pretenſions 
to Indiana, and had voluntarily retreated from Cleves, 
that his diſavowal might riſk no miſconſtruction, 
- Either in the family or the neighbourhood. 

This inſenſibility to beauty. the moſt exquiſite 
wanted no advocate with Mrs. Tyrold. Once more 
ſhe conceived ſome hope of what ſhe wiſhed, and ſhe 
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determined upon ſeeing Edgar before her departute. 
The diſpleaſure ſhe had nouriſhed againſt him va- 
niſhed, and juſtice to his general worth, with an af- 
fection nearly maternal to his perſon, took again 
their wonted place in her boſom, and made her deem 
herſelf unkind in having purpoſed to quit the king- 
dom without bidding him farewel. 

Mr. Tyrold, whom profeſſional duty and native 
inclination alike made a man of peace, was ever 
happy to ſecond all conciliatory meaſures, and the 
firſt to propoſe them, where his voice had any 
chance of being heard. He ſent a note, there 
fore, to invite Edgar to call the next morning; 
and Mrs. Tyrold deferred her hour of ſetting off till 
noon. | 

Her own natural and immediate impulſe, had been 
to carry Camilla with her abroad; but when ſhe 
conſidered that her ſole errand was to nurſe and ap- 
peaſe an offended ſick man, whoſe chamber ſhe meant 
not to quit till ſhe returned to her family, ſhe gave 
up the pleaſure ſhe would-herſelf have found in the 
ſcheme, to her fears for the health and ſpirits of her 
darling child, joined to the ſuperior joy of leaving 
ſuch a ſolace with her huſband. 

Sir Hugh-had heard the petition for poſtponing 
the further viſit of Camilla almoſt with deſpondence; 
but Mr. Tyrold reſtored him completely to confidence, 
with reſpe& to his doubts concerning Dr. Orkborne, 
with whom he held a long and- ſatistaQtory-converſa- 
tion; and his-own benevolent- heart received a ſen- 
ſible pleaſure, when, upon examining Indiana with 
regard to Edgar, he found her, though piqued and 
pouted, untouched either in affection or happinels. 

Early the next. morning Edgar came. Mrs. Ty- 
rold had taken meaſures for employing Camilla up 
ſtairs, where ſhe did not even hear that he entered 
the houſe. | 

He was received with kindneſs, and told of the 
ſudden journey, though not of its motives. He 
heard of it with unfeigned concern, and earneſtly 
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ſolicited to be the companion of the voyage, if no 
better male protector were appointed. 

Mr. Tyrold folded his arms around him at this 
grateful propoſal, while his wife, animated off her 
guard, warmly exclaimed—< My dear, excellent 
Edgar! you are indeed the model, the true ſon of 
your guardian!“ \ 

Sorry for what had eſcaped her, from her internal 
reference to Lionel, ſhe looked anxiouſly to ſee if he 
comprehended her; but the mantling blood which 
mounted quick into his cheeks, while his eyes ſought 
the ground, ſoon told her there was another mode of 
affinity; which at that moment had ſtruck him. 

Willing to eſtabliſh whether this idea were right, 
ſhe now conſidered how ſhe might name Camilla; 
but her huſband, who for no poflible purpoſe could 
witneſs diſtreſs without ſeeking to alleviate it, de- 
clined his kind offer, and began a diſcourſe upon the 
paſſage to Liſbon. 

This gave Edgar time to recover, and in a few 
ſeconds, ſomething of moment ſeemed abruptly to oc- 
cur to him, and ſcarcely ſaying adieu, he hurried to 
remount his horſe. 

Mrs. Tyrold was perplexed ; but ſhe could take 
no ſteps towards an explanation, without infringing 
the delicacy ſhe felt due to her daughter: ſhe ſuſtered 
him, therefore, to depart. . 

She then proceeded with her preparations, which 
entirely occupied her till the chaiſe was at the gate; 
when, as the little party, their eyes and their hearts 
all full, were taking a laſt farewel, the parlour door 

was haſtily opened, and Dr. Marchmont and Edgar 
entered the room. 
All were ſurpriſed, but none ſo much as Camilla, 
who, forgetting, in ſudden emotion, every thing but 
former kindneſs and intimacy, delightedlyexclaimed 
„Edgar! O how happy, my deareſt mother —1 
was afraid you would go without ſeeing him!“ 
Edgar turned to her with a quickneſs that could 
only be exceeded by his pleaſure; her voice, her 
manner, her unlooked- for intereſt in his appearance, 
5 penetrated 
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penetrated to his very ſoul. © Is it poſſible,” be 


cried, “ you could have the goodneſs to wiſh me 
this gratification ? At a moment ſuch as this, could 
you think of me, he would have added; but 
Dr. Marchmont, coming forward, begged him to- 
account for their intruſion. 

Almoſt overpowered by. his own ſudden emotion, 
he could ſcarce recolle& its motive himſelf; while 
Camilla, fearful and repentant that ſhe had broken 
her deliberate and 'wel-principled reſolutions, re- 
treated to the window. 

Mr. and Mrs. Tyrold witneſſed the involuntary 
movements which betrayed their mutual regard with 
the tendereſt ſatisfaction; and the complacency of 


their attention, hen Edgar advanced to them, ſoon 


removed his embarraſſment. - 

He then briefly acquainted them, that finding 
Mrs. Tyrold would not accept him for her chevalier, 
he had ridden hard to the parſonage of Cleves, whence / 
he hoped he had brought her one too unexception- 
able for rejection. 

Dr. Marchmont, with great warmth, then made 
a proffer of his ſervices, declaring he had long de- 
fired an opportunity to viſit Portugal; and proteſting 
that, beſides the pleaſure of complying with any 
wiſh of Mr. Mandlebert's, it would give him the 
moſt ſerious happineſs to ſhew his gratitude for the 
many kind offices he owed to Mr. Tyrold, and his 
high perſonal reſpe& for his lady; he ſhould require 


but one day for his preparations, and for ſecuring 


the performance of the church duty at Cleves during 
his abſence. 

Mr. and Mrs.. Tyrold were equally ſtruck by the- 
goodneſs of Dr. Marchmont, and the attentive kind- 


_ neſs of Edgar. Mrs. Tyrold, nevertheleſs, would 


immediately have declined the ſcheme ; but her huſ- 
band interpoſed. Her travelling, he ſaid, with ſuch 
a guard, would be as conducive to his peace at home, 
as to her ſafety abroad. © And with reſpect, cried 
he, „to obligation, I hold it as much a moral duty 


not to refuls receiving good offices, as not to avoid 


adminiſtering. 
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admiaiſtering them. That ſpecies of independence; 
which proudly flies all ties of gratitude, is inimical 
to the ſocial compact of civilized life, which ſubſiſts 
but by reciprocity of ſervices.” 

Mrs. Tyrold now oppoſed the ſcheme no longer, 
and the chaiſe was ordered for the next day. 

Dr. Marchmont hurried home to ſettle his affairs; 
but. Edgar begged a ſhort comerence with Mr. Ty- 
rold. 
Every maternal hope was now awake in Mrs. Ty- 
rold, who concluded this requeſt was to demand Ca- 
milla in marriage; and her huſband himſelf not 
without trepidation, took Edgar into his ſtudy. 

But Edgar, though his heart was again wholly 
Camilla's, had received a look from Dr. Marchmont 
that guarded him from any immediate declaration. 
He ſimply opened upon the late miſconception at 
Cleves; vindicated himſelf from any verſatility of 
conduct, and affirmed,. that both his attentions and 
his regard for Indiana had never been either more or 
leſs than they {till continued. All this was ſpoken 
with a plainneſs to which the integrity of his cha- 
racter gave a weight ſuperior to any proteſtations. 

« My dear Edgar,” ſaid, Mr. Tyrold,. “ I am 
convinced of your-probity. The tenor of your life 
is its guarantee, and any other defence is a degrada- 
tion. There is, indeed, no perfidy ſo unjuſtiſiable, 
as that which wins but to deſert the affections of an 
innocent female. It is ſtill, if poſſible, more cow- 
ardly than it is cruel; for the greater her worth, and 
the more exquilite her feelings, the ſtronger will be 
the impulſe of her delicacy to ſuffer uncomplaining z 
and the deluder of her eſteem commonly confides, for 
averting her reproach, to the very ſenſibility through 

which he has enſnared her good opinion.“ 

% No-one,” ſaid Edgar, can more ſincerely con- 
cur in this ſentiment than myſelf; and 1 truſt, there 
is no ſituation, and no character, that could prompt 
me to deviate, in this point. Here, in particular, 
my underſtanding. muſt have been as defettive as my: 
£74 # - .. morals, 
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morals, to have betrayed me into ſuch an enter» 
priſe.” 

« How do you mean?“ 

« I beg pardon, my dear Sir; but, though I 
have a ſort of family regard for Miſs Lynmere, and 
though I think her beauty is tranſcendent, her hearty, 
I believe ge heſitated. 

& Do you think her heart in vulnerable“ 

© Why—no—not poſitively, perhaps,“ anſwered 
he, embarraſſed, © not poſitively invulnerable; but 
certainly I do not think.it compoſed of thoſe fincly- 
ſubtle ſenſations which elude all vigilance, and be- 
come imperceptibly the prey of every affailing ſym- 
pathy ; for itſelf, therefore, I believe it not in much 
danger; and, for others—1I ſee not in it that mag- 
netic attraction which charms away all caution, be- 
guiles all ſecurity, enwraps. the imagination, and 
maſters the reaſon! | | | 

The chain of thinking which, from painting what- 
he thought inſenſible in Indiana, led him to deſcribe 
what he felt to be reſiſtleſs in Camilla, made him 
finiſh the laſt ſentence with an energy that ſurpriſed 
Mr. Tyrold into a ſmile, 

«You ſeem deeply,“ he ſaid, © to have ſtudied 
the ſubject.“ 

Hut not under the guidance of Miſs Lynmere,“ 
he anſwered, riſing, and colouting, the moment he 
had ſpoken, in the fear he had betrayed himſelf.” 

« I rejoice, then, the more,“ replied Mr. Tyrold, 
calmly, * in her own ſlackneſs of. ſuſceptibility.” 

« Yes,” cried Edgar, recovering, and quietly re- 
placing himſelf; „it is her own ſecurity, and it is 
the ſecurity of all who ſurround her; though to 
thoſe, indeed, there was alſo another, a ſtill greater, 
in the contraſt which he ſtopt, confuſed at his 
own meaning; yet preſently, almoſt irreſiſtibly, 
added“ Not. that I think the utmoſt vivacity of 
ſentiment, nor all the charm of ſoul, though eter- 
nally 2 in the eyes, playing in every feature, 

lowing in the complection, and brightening every 
mile ——“ he ftopt again, overpowered. with the 


* 


_ conſciouſneſs of the picture he was portraying ; 
et "me wa 
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but Mr. Tyrold continuing ſilent, he was obliged, 
though he ſcarce knew what he ſaid, to go on. 
Nothing, in ſhort, fo ſelfiſhly are we formed, — 
that nothing, not even the lovelieſt of the lovely, 
can be truly bewitching, in which we do not hope or 
expect ſome participation. ] believe I have not made 
. myſclf very clear? — However, it is not material 
I ſimply meant to explain my retreat from Cleves. 
And, indeed, it is barbarous, at a' ſeaſon ſuch as 
this, to detain you a moment from your family.“ 

He then haſtily took leave. 

Mr. Tyrold was ſenſibly touched by this ſcene. 
He ſaw, through a diſcourſe ſo perplexed, and a 
manner ſo confuſed, that his daughter had made a 
forcible impreſſion upon the heart of Mandlebert, . 

but could not comprehend why he ſeemed ſtruggling 
to conceal it. What had dropt from him appeared 
to imply a diſtruſt of exciting mutual regard; yet 
this, after his own obſervations upon Camilla, was 
inconceivable. He regretted, that at a period ſo 
critical, ſhe muſt; part with her mother, with whom 
again he now determined to conſult. 

Edgar, who.hitherto had opened his whole heart 
upon every occaſion to Mr. 'Tyrold, felt hik® and 
diſtreſſed at this firſt withholding of confidence. It 
was, however, unavoidable, in his preſent ſituation. 

He went back to the parlour to take leave once - 
more of Mrs. Tyrold ; but, opening the door, found 
Camilla there alone. She was looking out of the 
window, and had not heard his entrance. 

This was not a fight to {till his perturbed ſpirits ; 

on the contrary, the moment ſeemed to him fo fa- 

vourable, that it irreſiſtibly occurred to him to ſeize 
it for removing every doubt. 

Camilla, who had not even miſſed her mother and 
ſiſter from the room, was contemplating the horſe of 
Edgar, and internally arraigning herſelf for the dan- 
gerous pleaſure ſne had felt and manifeſted at the 
night of his maſter. | 
le gently ſhut the door, and approaching her, 

ſaid, “ Do I ſee again the ſame frank and amiable - 
2 3 friend, 
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friend, who in earlieſt days, who always, indeed, 
till—“ 

Camilla, turning round, ſtartled to behold him ſo 
near, and that no one elſe remained in the room, 
bluſhed exceſſively, and without hearing what he ſaid, 
ſhut the window ; yet opened it the ſame minute, 
ſtammering out ſomething, but ſhe herſelf knew not 
what, concerning the weather. 

The gentleſt thoughts croſſed the mind of 'Edgar 
at this evident embarraſſment, and the moſt generous 
alacrity prompted him to haſten his purpole, He 
drew a chair near her, and, in penetrating accents, 
ſaid: “ Will you ſuffer me, will you, can you per- 
mit me, to take the privilege of our long friendſhip, 
and honeſtly to f. nd to you upon what has paſſed 
within theſe laſt few days at Cleves ?” 

She could not anſwer : ſurpriſe, doubt, fear of 
ſelf-deception, and hope of ſome happy explanation, 
all ſuddenly conſpired to confound and to filence her. 

« You cannot, I think, forget,” he ſoon re- 
ſumed, „that you had condeſcended to put into my 
hands the management and deciſion of the new ac- 
quaintance you are anxious to form? My memory, 
at leaſt, will never be unfaithful to a teſtimony ſo 
grateful to me, of your entire reliance upon the deep, 
the unſpeakable intereſt I have ever taken, and ever 
muſt take, in my invaluable guardian, and in every 
branch of his reſpected and beloved family.“ 

Camilla now began to breathe. This laſt expreſ- 
ſion, though zealous in friendlineſs, had nothing of 
appropriate partiality; and in loſing her hope ſhe 
reſumed her calmneſs. 

Edgar obſerved, thaugh he underſtood not, the 
change ; but as he wiſhed to ſatisfy his mind before 
he indulged his inclination, he endeavoured not to be 
forry to ſee her miſtreſs of herſelf during the diſ- 
cuſſion. He wiſhed her but to anſwer him with. 
openneſs : ſhe ſtill, however, only liſtened, while ſhe 
role and looked about the room for ſome work. Ed- 
gar, ſomewhat diſconcerted, waited for her again 
fitting down; and after a few minutes. ſpent in a 


uſcleſs. 
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uſeleſs ſearch, ſhe drew a chair to a table at ſome 
diſtance. | 

Gravely then following, he ſtood oppoſite to her, 
and, after a little pauſe, ſaid, I perceive you think. 
I go too far? you think that the intimacy of child- 
hood, and the attachment of adoleſcence, ſhould 
expire with the juvenile ſports and intercourſe which 
. nouriſhed them, rather than ripen into ſolid friend- 

"ſhip and permanent confidence?“ 

„Do not ſay ſo,” cried ſhe, with emotion; “ be- 
lieve me, unleſs you knew all that had paſſed, and all 
my motives, you ſhould judge nothing of theſe laſt few 
days, -but think of me only, whether well or ill, as 
you thought of me a week ago.” 

The moſt laboured and explicit defence could not 
more immediately have ſatisfied his mind than this 
ſpeech. Suſpicion vaniſhed, truſt and admiration 
took” its place, and once more drawing a chair by 
her ſide, My dear Miſs Camilla,” he cried, “ for- 
give my having thus harped upon this ſubject; I here 
promiſe you I will name it no more.“ 

And I,” cried ſhe, delighted,“ promiſe you“ 
ſhe was going to add, that ſne would give up Mrs. 
Arlbery, if he found reaſon to diſapprove the acquaint- 
ance; but the parlour door opened, and Miſs Mar- 
gland ſtalked into the room. 

Sir Hugh was going to ſend a meſſenger to en- 
quire how and when Mrs. Tyrold had ſet out; but 
Miſs Margland, from various motives of curioſity, 
offered her ſervices, and came herſelf. So totally, 
however, had both Edgar and Camilla been engroſſed 
by each other, that they had not beard the carriage 
drive up to the garden gate, which, with the door of 
the houſe, being always open, required neither knocker 
nor bell. 

A ſpectre could not more have ſtartled or ſhocked 


Camilla. She jumped up, with an exclamation © 


nearly amounting to a ſcream, and involuntarily 
ſeated herſelf at the other end of the room. 
175 : Edgar, 
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Edgar, though not equally embarraſſed, was ſtill 
more provoked ; but he roſe, and got her a chair, 
and enquired after the health of Sir Hugh. 

« He is very poorly, indeed,” anſwered ſhe, with 
an auſtere air, * and no wonder!“ 

Is my uncle ill?“ cried Camilla, alarmed. 

Miſs Margland deigned no reply. 

The reſt of the family, who had ſeen the carriage 
from the windows, now entered the room, and dur- 
ing the mutual enquiries and account which followed, 
Edgar, believing himſelf unobſerved, glided round 
Camilla, and in a low voice, ſaid, * The promiſe 
I think I gueſs its gratifying import I ſhall not, 
I hope, loſe, through this cruel intruſion ?” 

Camilla, who ſaw no eyes but thoſe of Miſs Mar- 

land, which were” ſeverely faſtened upon her, af- 

cted not to hear him, and planted herſelf in the 
group out of his way. 
He aaxiouſly waited for another opportunity to 
put in his claim; but he waited in vain; Camilla, 
who from the entrance of Miſs Margland had had the 
depreſſing feel of ſelf-accuſation, ſedulouſly avoided 
him; and though he loitered till be was aſhamed of 
remaining in the houſe at a period ſo buſy, Miſs 
Margland, by indications not to be miſtaken, ſhewed 
herſelf bent upon out- ſtaying him; he was obliged, 
therefore, to depart; though, no ſooner wag he gone, 
than, having nothing more to ſcrutinize, ſhe'went 
alſo. | 

But little doubt now remained with the watchful 
parents of the mutual attachment of. Edgar and Ca- 
milla, to which the only apparent obſtacle ſeemed, a 
diffidence on the part of Edgar with reſpe& to her 
internal ſympathy. Pleaſed with the modeſty of ſuch 
a fear in ſo accompliſhed a young man, Mr, Tyrold 
proteſted that, if the ſuperior fortune were on the fide 
of Camilla, he would himſelf clear it up, and point out 
the miſtake. "His wife gloried in the virtuous deli- 
cacy of her daughter, that fo properly, till it was 
called for, concealed her tenderneſs from the object 

who ſo deſervingly inſpired it; yet they agreed, that 
| though. 
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though ſhe could not, at preſent, meet Edgar too 
often, ſhe ſhould be kept wholly ignorant of their 
wiſhes and expectations, leſt they ſhould ſtill be 
cruſhed by any unforeſeen caſualty : and that, mean- 
while, ſhe ſhould be allowed every ſafe and innocent 
recreation, that might lighten her mind from its 
"1 depreſſion, and reſtore her ſpirits to their native vi- 
| vacity. , 
Early the next morning Dr. Marchmont came to 
- Etherington, and brought with him Lionel, by the 
expreſs direction of his father, who never objected 
to admit the faulty to his preſence; his hopes of 
doing good were more potent from kindneſs than 
1 from ſeverity, from example than from precept: yet 
he attempted not to conquer the averſeneſs of Mrs. 
Cf | Tyrold to an interview; he knew it proceeded not 
if | from an inexorable nature, but from a repugnance 
inſurmountable to the fight of a beloved objeR in 
39! dilgrace. F 
| Mrs. Tyrold quitted her huſband with the moſt 
cruel regret, and her darling Camilla with the ten- 
dereſt inquietude; ſhe affectionately. embraced the 
413 unexceptionable Lavinia, with whom ſhe left a meſ-. 
Fr ſage for her brother, which ſhe ſtrictly charged her 
to deliver, without ſoftening or omitting one word. 
| And then, attended by Ir. Marchmont, ſhe ſet 
| forward on her journey towards Falmouth : whence 


a packet, in a few days, ſhe was. informed, would. 
fail for Liſboa, ; 


CHAP: II. 
"i Modern Ideat of Life.. 


Grieve at this ſeparation, Mr. Tyrold re- 
tired to his ſtudy ; and his two daughters went to 

| the apartment of Lionel, to comfort him under the - 
| weight of his miſconduct. 

3: They 


— — —— — 
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They found him ſincerely affected and repentant z 
ret eager to hear that his mother was actually gone. 
Ill as he felt himſelf to deſerve ſuch. an exertion for 

his future welfare, and poignant as were his ſhame 
and ſorrow to have parted her from his excellent 
father, he thought all evil preferable to encounter- 
ing her eye, or liſtening to her admonitions. 

Though unaffectedly beloved, Mrs. Tyrold was 
deeply feared by all her children, Camilla alone ex- 
.cepted ; by Lionel, from his horror of reproof ; by 
Lavinia, from the timidity of her humility ; and by 
Eugenia, from her high ſenſe of parental ſuperiority. 
Camilla alone eſcaped the contagion ; for while too 
innocent, too undeſigning, wiltully to excite dif- 
pleaſure, ſhe was too gay and too light-hearted to 
admit apprehenſion without cauſe. 

The gentle Lavinia knew not how to perform her 
painful taſk of delivering the meſſage with which ſhe 
was commiſſioned. The fight of Lionel in dejection 
was as ſad as it was new to her, and ſhe reſolved, in 
conjunction with Camilla, to ſpare him till the next 
day, when his feelings might be leſs acute. They 
each ſat down, therefore, to work, filent and com- 
paſſionate 3 while he, ejaculating bleſſings upon his 

parents, and calling for juſt vengeance upon him- 
elf, ſtroamed up and down the room, biting his 
knuckles, and now ang then ſtriking his forehead. - 

This laſted about ten minutes: and hen, ſud- 
denly advancing to his ſiſters, and ſnatching à hand 
of each: „Come, girls,“ he cried, “ now let's 
talk of other things.” | 

Too young to have developed the character of 
Lionel, they were again as much aſtoniſhed as they 
had been the preceding day: but his defects, though 

not onginally of the heart, were of a ſpecies that 
ſoon tend to harden it. They had their riſe in a 
total averſion to reflection, a wiſh to diltiaguiſh him- 
ſelt from his retired, and, he thought, unfaſhion- 
able relations, and an unfortunate coalition with 
ſome unprincipled young men, who, becauſe flaſhy - 
and gay, could lead him to whatever they propane” 


2 


Yet, when miſchief or misfortune enſued from his 
wanton faults, he was always far more ſorry than he 
thought it manly to own ; but as his actions were 
without judgment, his repentance was without prin- 
ciple z and he was ready for ſome new enterpriſe the 
moment the difficulties of an old one ſubſided. 

Camilla, who, from her affection to him, read 
his character through the innocence of her own, met 
his returning gaiety with a pleaſure that was propor- 
tioned to her pain at his depreflion ; but Lavinia ſaw 
it with diicomfort, as the ſignal — executing her 
charge, and, with extreme reluctance, gave him to 
underſtand ſhe had a command to full to da from 
his mother. 

The powers of conſcience were again then in- 
ſtantly at work ; he felt what he had deſerved, he 
; dreaded to hear what he had provoked ; and trem- 
bling and drawing back, entreated her to wait one 
half hour before ſhe entered upon. the. buſineſs, | 

She chearfully conſented; and Camilla propoſed 
extending the reprieve to the next day : but not two 
minutes elapſed, before Lionel proteſted he could 
not bear the ſuſpenſe, and urged an immediate com- 
munication. 

She can have ſaid nothing,” eried he, “ worſe 
than I expect, or than I merit. Probe me then 

without delay. She is acting by me like an angel, 
and if ſhe were to.command me to turn anchoret, I 
know ought to obey her.” 

With much heſitation, Lavinia then began. My 
mother ſys, my dear Lionel, the fraud you have 
pracaſed—”? 

« The fraud! what a horrid word ! why it was 
a mere trick ! a joke ! a frolic ! jult to make an 
old hunks open his purſe-ftrings for his natural heir. 
I am aftoniſhed at my mother! I really don't care 
if I don't hear another ſyllable.” 

„% Well, then, my dear Lionel, 1 will wait till 
you. are calmer : my mother, I am. ſure did not mean 


to irritate, but to convince,” 
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«© My mother,” continued he, ſtriding about the 
room, makes no allowances. She has no faults 
herſelf, and for that reaſon ſhe thinks yr wy elſe 
ſhould have any. Beſides, how ſhould ſhe know 
what it is to be a young man? and to want a little 
| caſh, and not know how to get it?“ 

« But I am ſure,” ſaid Lavinia, if you wanted 
it for any proper purpoſe, my father would have de- 
nied himſelf every thing, in order to ſupply you.“ 

« Yes, yes; but ſuppoſe I want it for a purpoſe 
that is not proper, how am I to get it then?“ 

« Why, then, my dear Lionel, ſurely you muſt 
be ſenſible you ought to go without it,“ cried the 
ſiſters, in a breath. | | 

« Ay, that's as you girls ſay, that know nothing 
of the matter. If a young man, when he goes 
into the world, was to make ſuch a ſpeech as that, 
he would be pointed at. Beſides, who muſt he live 
with? You don't ſuppoſe he is to ſhut himſelf 
up, with a few muſty books, ſleeping over the fire, 
under pretence of ſtudy, all day long, do you? 

like young Melmond, who knows no more of the 
World than one of you do?“ 

Indeed,“ ſaid Camilla, “he ſeemed to me an 
amiable and modeſt young man, though very ro- 
mantic.“ b 

« Q, I dare ſay he did ! I could have laid any 
wager of that. He's juſt a girl's man, juſt the very 
thing, all ſentiment, and poetry and heroics. But 
we, my little dear, we lads of ſpirit, hold all that 
amazing cheap. I aflure you, I would as foon be 
ſeen trying on a lady's cap at a glaſs, as poring over 
a crazy old author, when I could help it. I warrant 
you think, becauſe one is at the univerſity, one muſt 
all be book- worms?“ 

« Why, what elſe do you go there for but to 
. Rudy ?? TYRE | 

&« Every thing in the world, my dear.“ 

.* But are there not ſometimes young men Who 
are ſcholars without being book · worms? cried 4 

milla, 
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milla, half colouring ; “ is nof—is not Edgar Man- 
dleber : 

O yes, yes; an 04d thing of that ſort happens 
now ard then. Mandlebert has ſpirit enough to 

.carry it off pretty well, without being ridiculous; 
though he is as deep, for his time, as e'er an old 
fellow of a college. But then this is no rule for 
others. You muſt not expect an Edgar Mandlebert 
at every turn.“ 

Ah no! thought Camilla. 

« But, Edgar,” ſaid Lavinia, © has had an ex- 
traordinary education, as well as poſſeſſing extraor- 
dinary talents and goodneſs : and-you, too, my dear 
Lionel, to fulfil what may be expeQed from you, 
ſhould look back to your father, who was brought 
up at the ſame univerſity, and is now conſidered as 
one of the firſt men it has produced. While he was 
reſpected by the learned for his application, he was 
loved even by the indolent for his candour and kind- 
neſs of heart. And though his income, as you 
know, was ſo ſmall, he never ran in debt, and by an 
exact but open œconomy, eſcaped all imputation of 
meanneſs: while by forbearing either to- conceal, or 
repine at his limited fortune, he blunted even the 
raillery of the diſſipated, by frankly and good hu- 
mouredly-meeting it half way. How often have-I 
heard my dear mother tell you this!“ 

« Yes; but all this, child, is nothing to the pur- 
poſe ; ; my father is no more Bke other men than if 
he had been born in another planet, and my at- 
tempting to reſemble him, is as great a joke, as if 
you were to dreſs up Miſs Margland in Indiana's 
flowers and feathers, and then expect people to call 
her a beauty.“ 

« We do not ſay you reſemble my father, now,” 
ſaid Camilla, archly ; © but is there any reaſon why 
you ſhould not try to do it by and by?” 

„O yes! a little one! nature, nature, my dear, 
is in the way. I was born a bit of a buck. I have 
no manner of natural taſte for ſtudy, and poring, 
and expounding, and black-letter work, +I am a 


Vght, airy ſpark, at your ſervice, not quite ſo wiſe 
as I am merry but let that paſs. My father, you 
know, is firm as a rock. He minds neither wind 
nor weather, nor flecrer nor ſneerer : but this firm- 
neſs, look ye, he has kept all to himſelf ; not a 
whit of it do I inherit ; every wind that blows veers 
me about, and makes me look ſome new way.“ 

Soon after, gathering courage from curioſity, he 
deſired to hear the meſſage at once. | 

Lavinia, unwillingly complying, then repeated : 
& The fraud which you have practiſed, my motker 
ſays, whether from wanton folly to give pain, or 
from rapacious diſcontent to gain money, ſhe will 
leave without comment, ſatisfied that if you have 
any heart at all, its effects muſt bring its remorſe, 
ſince it has dangerouſly encreaſed the infirmities of 
your uncle, driven him to a foreign land, and forced 
your mother to forſake her home and family in his 
purſuit, unleſs ſhe were willing to ſee you puniſhed 
by the entire difinheritance with which you are 
threatened. But 2 

O, no more! no more! I am ready to ſhoot 
myſelf already! My dear, excellent mother! what 
do I not owe you! I had never ſeen, never thought 
of the buſineſs in this ſolemn way before. I meant 
nothing at firlt but a ſilly joke, and all this miſchief 
has followed unaccountably. I aſſure you, I had 
no notion at the beginning he would have minded 
the letter; and afterwards, Jack Whiſton perſuaded 
me, the money was as good as my own, and that it 
was nothing but a little cribbing from myſelf, I 
will never truſt him again; 1 ſee the whole now in 
Its true and atrocious colours, —I will devote myſelf 
in future to make all the amends in my power to my 
dear incomparable mother,” 

The fiſters affectionately encouraged this idea, 
which produced near a quarter of an hour's ſerious 
thinking and penitence. 

He then begged to hear the reſt; and Lavinia 
continued, . | 

Vor. Il, O « But 
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« But ſince you are re- admitted, ſaid my mother, 
to Etherington, by the clemency of your forbearing 
father, ſhe charges you to remember, you can only 
repay his goodneſs by an application the moſt inteyſe 
to thoſe ſtudies you have hitherto neglected, and of 
which your negle& has been the cauſe of all your 
errors; by committing to idle amuſements the time 
that innocently, as well as profitably, ought to have 
been dedicated to the attainment of knowledge. She 
charges you alſo to afk yourſelf, fince, during the 
vacation, your father himſelf is your tutor, upon 
what pretext you can juſtify waſting his valuable 
time, however little you may reſpe&t your own ?2— 
Finally —“ 

« J never waſted his time! I never deſired to 
have any inſtruction in the vacations. *Tis the moſt 
deuced thing in life to be fludying ſo hard inceſ- 
fantly. The waſte of time is all his own affair ;,— 
his own choice not mine, I aſſure you! Go on, 
however.” 

&« Finally, ſhe adjures you to conſider, that if you 
| ill perſevere to conſume your time in wilful negli- 
gence, to bury all thought in idle gaiety, and to act 
without either reffection or principle, the career of 
faults which begins but in unthinking folly, will ter- 
minate in ſhame, in guilt, and in ruin! And though 
ſuch a declenſion of all good, muſt involve your fa- 
mily in your affliction, your diſgrace, ſhe bids me 
Tay, will ultimately fall but where it ought ; ſince 

our own want of perſonal ſenſibility to the horror 
of your conduct, will neither harden nor blind any 
human being beſides yourſelf. This is all.” 

„And enough too,” cried he, reddening ; « T 
am a very wretch '—[ believe that—though I am 
ſure I can't tell how ; for I never intend any harm, 
never think, never dream of hurting any mortal ! 
But as to ſtud) — I muſt own to you, I hate it moſt 
deucedly. Any thing elſe if my mother had but 
exacted any thing elſe—with what joy I would have 
ſhewn my obedience !-—Lf the had ordered me to be 

. horſe· 
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Horſe-ponded, I do proteſt to you, I would not have 


demurred.“ | 

« How always you run into the ridiculous !“ 
cried Camilla. 

« [ was never ſo ſerious in my life; not that I 
ſhould like to be horſe-ponded in the leaſt, though I 
would ſubmit to it for a puniſhment, and out of 
duty : but then, when it was done, it would be 
over: now the deuce of ſtudy is, there is no end of 
it! And it does ſo little for one ! one can go through 
life ſo well without it! There is not above here and 
there an old codger that aſſes one a queſtion that can 
bring it into any play. And then, a turn upon one's 
heel, or looking at one's watch, or wondering at 
one's ſhort memory, or happening to forget juſt that 
one ſingle paſſage, carries off the whole in two mi- 
nutes, as completely as if one had been workin 
one's whole life to get ready for the aſſault. And 
pray, now, tell me, how can it be worth one's beſt 
days, one's gayeſt hours, the very flower of. one's 
life—all to be ſacrificed to plodding over muſty 
grammars and lexicons, merely to cut a figure juſt 
Pr about two minutes once or twice in a year?“ 

The ſiſters, brought up with an early reverence 

for learning, as forming a diſtinguiſhed part of the 
accompliſhments of their father, could not ſubſcribe 
to this argument. But they laughed; and that was 
ever ſufficient for Lionel, who, though ſincerely, in 
private, he loved and honoured his father, never ba- 
ſtowed upon him one voluntary moment that frolic or 
folly invited elſewhere. | 

Lavinia and Camilla, perfectly relieved now from 
all fears for their brother, repaired to the ſtudy of 
their father, anxious to endeavour to chear him, and 
to accelerate a meeting and reconciliation for Lionel; 
but they found him defirous to be alone, though 
kindly, and unſolicited, he promiſed to admit his ſon 
before dinner. | 

Lionel heard this with a juſt awe ; but gave it no 
time for deep impreſſion. It was ſill very early, and 
he could ſettle himſelf to nothing during the hours 
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yet to paſs before the interview. He perſuaded his 
ſiſters, therefore, to walk out with him, to wile 
away at once expectation and retroſpection. 


4 CHAP. XXXIII. 
Modern Notions Penitence. 


Trey ſet out with no other plan than to take 2 
three hours ſtroll. Lionel led the way, and they 
journied through various pleaſant lanes and meadows, 
till, about three miles diſtance from Etherington, 
-upon aſcending a beautiful little hill, they eſpied, 
fifty yards off, the Grove, and a party of company 
ſauntering round its grounds. 

He immediately propoſed making a viſit to Mrs. 
Arlbery; but Lavinia declined preſenting herſelf to 
a lady who was unknown to her mother; and Ca- 
milla, impreſſed with the promiſe ſhe had intended 
for Edgar, which ſhe was ſure, though unpro- 
nounced, he had comprehended, diſſented alſo from 
the motion. 

He then ſaid he would go alone; for his ſpirits 
were ſo low from -vexation and regret, that they 
* wanted recruit; and he would return to them by the 

time they would be ſufficiently reſted to walk home. 
To this they agreed; and amuſed themſelves with 
A watching to ſee e un the group; in which, how- 
euer, they were no ſooner gratified, than, to their 
great confuſion, they perceived that he pointed them 
out, and that all eyes were immediately directed 

towards the hill. 
8 Vexed and aſtoniſhed at bis quick paſſing penſtenee, 
5 they haſtened down the declivity, and ran on till a 
lane, with an high hedge on each ſide, ſheltered 
them from view. | SP 

But Lionel, ſoon purſuing them, ſaid he brought 
the indiſputable orders of his invincible widow to 
convoy 
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eonvoy them to the manſion. She never, ſhe had 
owned, admitted formal vifitors, but whatever was 
abrupt and out of the way, won her heart. | 

To the prudent Lavinia, this invitation was by 
no means alluring. Mrs. Tyrold, from keeping no 
carriage, viſited but little, and the Grove was not 
included in her ſmall circle; Lavinia, therefore, 
though ſhe knew not how to be pcremptory, was 
Ready in refuſal ; and Camilla, who would naturally 
with pleaſure have yielded, had a ſtronger motive for 
firmneſs, than any with which ſhe was gifted by diſ- 
cretion, in her wiſh to oblige Mandlebert. But 
Lionel would liſten to neither of them; and when 
he found his inſiſtance inſufficient, ſeized Lavinia by 
one arm, and Camilla by the other, and dragged 
them up the hill, in defiance of their entreaties, 
and in full view of the party. He then left the 
more pleading, though leſs reſiſting, Lavinia alone; 
but pulled Camilla down by the oppoſite fide, with 
a velocity that, though meant but to bring her to 
the verge of a ſmall. rivulet, forced her into the 
midſt of it ſo rapidly that he could not himſelf at 
laſt top : and wetted her ſo completely, that ſhe 
could with difficulty, when ſhe got acroſs it, walk on, 

The violent ſpirits of Lionel always carried him 
beyond his own intentions; he was now really ſorry 
for what he had done : and Lavinia, who had quietly 
followed, was uneaſy from the fear of ſome ill con- 
ſequence to her ſiſter, 

Mrs. Arlbery, who had ſeen the tranſaction, came 
forth now herſelf, to invite them all into her houſe, 
and offer a fire and dry clothing to Camilla.z not 
ſparing, however, her well-merited raillery at the 
awkward exploit of young Tyrold. | 

Camilla, aſhamed to be thus ſeen, would have 
hidden herſelf behind her ſiſter, and retreated ; but 
even Lavinia now, fearing for her health, joined 1a the 
requeſt, and ſhe was obliged to enter the houſe. 

Mrs. Arlbery took her up ſtairs, to her own 
apartment, and ſupplicd her immediately with a com- 
plete change of apparel ; proteſting that Lionel 
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ſhould be puniſhed for his frolic, by a ſolitary walk. 
to Etherington, to announce that ſhe would keep 
his two ſiſters for the day. . 

Oppoſition was vain; ſhe was gay, good-hu- 
moured, and pleaſant, but ſhe would not be denied. 
She meant not, however, to infli& the ſerious pe- 
nalty which the face of Lionel proclaimed him to be 
ſuffering, when he prepared to depart ; and the ſiſ- 
ters, who read in it his dread. of meeting Mr. Ty- 
rold alone, in the preſent circumflances of his af- 
fairs, conferred together, and agreed that Lavinia 
ſhould accompany him, both to intercede for return- 
ing favour from his father, and to explain the acci- 
dent of Camilla's ſtaying at the Grove. Mrs. Arl- 
bery, meanwhile, promiſed to reſtore her young 

eſt ſafe at night in her own carriage. 
Notwithſtanding the pleaſure with which Camilla, 
in any other fituation, would have renewed this ae- 
quaintance, was now changed into reluctance, ſhe 
was far from inſenſible to the flattering kindneſs with 
which Mrs. Arlbery received and entertained her, 
nor to: the frankneſs with which The confeſſed; that 
her inviſibility the other morning, had reſulted ſolely: 
from pique that the viſit had not been made ſooner. 
Camilla would have attempted ſome apology for 

the delay, but ſhe aſſured her apologies were what 
ſhe neither took nox gave ; and then laughingly 
added“ We will try one another to-day, and if 
we find it won't do—we will ſhake hands and part. 
That, you muſt know, is my mode; and is it not 
vaſtly better than keeping up an acquaintanee that 
proves dull, merely becauſe it has been begun!“ 

She then ordered away all her vifitors, without 
the ſmalleſt ceremony; telling them, however, they 
might come back in the evening, only defiring they 
would not be early. Camilla ſtared; but they all 
ſubmitted as to a thing of courfe. 

t Yow are not uſed to my way, I perceive,” cried 
ſhe, ſmiling; „yet, 1 can nevertheleſs aſſure you, 
you can do nothing ſo much for your happineſs as to 
adopt it. You are made a llave in a moment by the. 


world, 
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world, if you don't begin life by defying it. Take 


your own way, follow your own humour, and you 
and the world will both go on juſt as well, as if you 
aſk its will and pleaſure for every thing you do, and 
want, and think.” 

She then expreſſed herſelf delighted with Lionel, 
for bringing them together by this ſhort eu which 
aboliſhed a world of formalities, not more ctomary 
than fatiguing. * I paſs, I know,” continued ſhe, 
& for a mere creature of whim ; but, believe me, 
there is no ſmall touch of philoſophy in the compo- 
ſition of my vagaries. Extremes, you know, have 
a mighty knack of meeting. Thus I, like the ſage, 
though not with ſage-like motives, ſave time that 
muſt otherwiſe be waſted ; brave rules that would 
murder common ſenſe; and when I have made peo- 
ple ſtare, turn another way that I may laugh.” 

She then, in a graver ſtrain, and in a manner that 
proved the laws of politeneſs all her own, where ſhe 
choſe, for any particular purpoſe, or inclination, to 
exert them, hoped this profeſſion of her faith would 
plead her excuſe, that ſhe had thus incongruouſly 
made her fair gueſt a ſecond time enter her houſe, 
before her firſt viſit was acknowledged; and en- 
quired whether it were to be returned at Ethering- 
ton or at Cleves. 

Camilla anſwered, ſhe was now at home, on ac» 
count of her mother's being obliged to make a voy- 
age to Liſbon. | 

Mrs. Arlbery ſaid, ſhe would certainly, then, 
wait upon her at Etherington; and very civilly re- 
gretted having no acquaintance with Mrs. Tyrold 
archly, however, adding: “ As we have no where 
met, I could not ſeek her at her own houſe without 
running too great a riſk ; for then, whether I had 
liked her or not, I muſt have received her, you know, 
into mine. So, you ſee, I am not quite without 
prudence, whatever the dear world ſays to the con- 
trary.“ 

She then ſpoke of the ball, public breakfaſt, and 
raffle; chatting both upon perſons and things with 
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an eaſy gaiety, and ſprightly negligence, extremely 
amuſing to Camilla, and which ſoon, in deſpight of 
the unwillingneſs with which ſhe had entered her 
houſe, brought back her original propenſity to make 
the acquaintance, and left no regret for what Lionel 
had done, except what reſted upon the repugnance 
of E to this intercourſe. As he could not, 
however, reproach what was begun without her con- 
currence, he would ſee, ſhe hoped, like herſelf, that 
common civility henceforward would exact its con- 
tinuance. | 

In proportion as her pleaſure from this accidental 
commerce was awakened, and her early partiality re- 
vived, her own ſpirits re-animated, and, in the 
courſe of the many hours they now ſpent completely 
together, ſhe was ſet ſo entirely at her eaſe, by the 
good humour of Mrs. Arlbery, that ſhe loſt all fear 
of her wit. She found it rather playful than ſatiri- 
cal ; rather ſeeking to amuſe than to diſconcert ; and 
though ſometimes, from the reſiſtleſs pleaſure of ut- 
tering a bon mot ſhe thought more of its brilliancy 
than of the pain it might inflict, this happened but 
rarely, and was more commonly ſucceeded by regret 
than by triumph. 

Camilla ſoon obſerved ſhe had, perſonally, nothing 
to apprehend, peculiar partiality ſupplying the place 
of general delicacy, in ſhielding her from every ſhaft 
that even pleaſantry could render poignant. The 
embarraſſment, therefore, which, 1n ingenuous youth, 
checks the attempt to pleaſe, by fear of failure, or 
ſhame of exertion, gave way to natural ſpirits, which 
gaily riſing from entertainment received, reſtored hey 
vivacity, and gradually, though unconſciouſly, en- 
abled her to do juſtice to her own abilities, by unaf- 
fectedly calling forth the mingled ſweetneſs and in- 
telligence of her character; and Mrs. Arlbery, 
charmed with all ſhe obſerved, and flattered by all 
ſhe inſpired, felt ſuch ſatisfaction in her evident con- 
queſt, that before the tete d tele was cloſed, their ad- 

miration was become nearly mutual, 


When 
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When the evening party was announced, they 
both heard with ſurpriſe that the day was ſo far ad- 


vanced. They can wait, however,“ ſaid Mrs. 


Arlbery, © for I know they have nothing to do.” 

She then invited Camilla to return to her the next 
day for a week. we A. 

Camilla felt well diſpoſed to comply, hoping ſoon 
to reaſon from Edgar his prejudice againſt a connec- 
tion that afforded her ſuch fingular pleaſure z but to 
leave her father at this period was far from every 
wiſh. She excuſed herſelf, therefore, ſaying, ſhe 
had ſtill ſix weeks due to her uncle at Cleves, before 
any other engagement could take place. 

«. Well, then, when you quit your home for Sir 
Hugh, will you beg off a few days from him, and 
ſet them down to my account ?”? 

Af my uncle pleaſes”? 


If he pleaſes ?” repeated ſhe, laughing; “ pray 


never give that V into his deciſion ; you only put 


contradiction into people's heads, by aſking what 
pleaſes them. Say at once, My good uncle, Mrs. 
Arlbery has invited me to indulge her with a few 
days at the Grove; ſo to-morrow [ſhall go to her. 
Will you promiſe me this?? | 

« Dear madam, no! my. uncle would think me 
mad.“ 


« -And ſuppoſe he ſhould? A little alarm now. 


and then keeps life from ſtagnation. They call me 
mad, I know, ſometimes ; wild, flighty, and what 
not; yet you ſee how harmleſs I am, though I 
afford food for ſuch notable commentary.“ 
„But can you really like ſuch things ſhould be 
ſaid of you?“ 
I adore the frankneſs of that queſtion ! why, 
n —0, -I rather think I don't. But I'm not ſure. 
However, to prevent their minding me, I muſt mind 
them. And it's vaſtly more irkſome to give up one's 
own way, than to hear a few impertinent remarks. 
And ag to the world, depend upon it, my dear Miſs 
Tyrold, the more you ſee of it, the ll you will 


care for it.“ 
O 5 | She 
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She then ſaid ſhe would leave her to re- inveſt her- 
ſelf in her own attire, and go down ſtairs, to ſee 
what the poor ſimple ſouls, who had had no more 
wit than to come back thus at her call, had found 
to do with themſelves. | 

Camilla, having only her common morning dreſs, 
and even that utterly ſpoilt, begged that her appear- 
ance might be diſpenſed with; but Mrs. Arlbery, 
exclaiming, Why, there are only men; you don't 
mind men, I hope P” aſhamed, ſhe promiſed to get. 
ready ; yet ſhe had not ſufficient courage to deſcend,, 
till her gay hoſteſs came back, and accompanied her. 
to the drawing room. 


ug —-—-—- A ———ů 
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CHAP. XXXIV. 


Air: and Grace. 


Uron entering the room, Camilla ſaw again the 
Officers who had been there in the morning, and 
who were now joined by Sir Sedley Clarendel. She 
was met at the door by Major Cerwood, who ſeemed 
waiting for her appearance, and who made her his 
compliments with an air that ſtudiouſly proclaimed” - 
his devotion. She ſeated herſelf: by the fide of Mrs. 
 Arlbery, to look on at a game of cheſs, played by 
Sir Sedley and General Kinſale. 

« Clarendel,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, “ you have 
not the leaſt in the world the air of knowing what 
you are about.” . 

&« Pardon me, ma'am,” ſaid the General, © he 
Has been at leaſt half an hour contemplating this 
very move, —for which, as you ſec, I now check- 
mate him. Pray, Sir Sedley, how came you, at 
laſt, to do no better? | 
„ Thinking of other things, my dear General. 
ITis impoſſible in the extreme to keep one's faculties 
pinioned down to the abſtruſe vagaries of this brain- 


beſieging 
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befieging game. My head would he deranged paſt 
redreſs, if I did mot allow it to viſit the four quar- 
ters of the globe once, at leaſt, between every 
move.“ | 7 N 

« You do not play ſo flow, then, from delibe- 
rating upon your chances, but from forgetting. 
them?“ 

« Defined, my dear General, to ſerupuloſity! 
Thoſe exquiſite little moments we ſteal from any 
given occupation, for the pleaſure of ſpeculating in 
ſecret upon ſomething wholly foreign to it, are re- 
ſiſtleſs to deliciouſneſs.“ ; | 

„J entreat, and command you then,” cried 
Mrs. Arlbery,. „to make your ſpeculations public. 
Nothing will more amuſe me, than to have the leaſt 
intimation of the ſubjects of your reveries.“ 

„ My dear Mrs. Arlbery ! your demand is the 
very quinteſſence of impoſlibility ! Tell the ſubje& 
of a reverie ! know you not it wafts one at once out 
of the world, and the world's powers of expreflion ? 
while all it ſubſtitutes is as evaneſcent as it is delect- 

able. To attempt the leaſt deſcription would be a 

preſumption of the firſt monſtrouſneſs.?? 

% O never heed that! preſumption will not pre- 
oiſely be a novelty to you; anſwer me, therefore, 
my dear Clarendel, without all this-conceit. You 
know I hate procrallination-z and procraftinators- 
flill worſe.” 

“ Softly, deareſt madam, ſoftly ! There is no- 
thing in nature ſo-horribly ſhocking: to me as the 
leaſt hurry. My poor nerves ſeek repoſe after any 
turbulent words, or jarring: ſounds, with the ſame 
craving for reſt that my body experiences after the 

Jolts, and concuſſions of a- long-winded chaſe. By 

the way, does any body want a good hunter? I 
have the firſt, perhaps, in Europe; but I would 
fell it a ſurpriſing bargain, for I am excruciatingly 
tired of it.“ 

All the gentlemen grouped round him to hear fur- 
ther particulars, except Mr. Macderſey, the young 
Enſign, who had ſo unguardedly expoſed himſelf 2 


the Northwick ball, and who now, approaching Ca- 
milla, fervently exclaimed ; © How happy J ſhould 
have been, madam, if I had had the good fortune 
to ſee you meet with that accident this morning, in- 
- Read of being looking another way! I might then 
have had the pleaſure to aſſiſt you. And O! how 
much more if it had been your divine couſin! I 
hope that fair angel is in perfect health! O what a 
beautiful creature ſhe is! her outſide is the com- 
_ diamond I ever ſaw! and if her infide is the 
ame, which 1 dare ſay it is, by her ſmiles and deli. 
cate dimples, ſhe muſt be a paragon upon earth!“ 

There is at leaft ſomething very inartificial in 
your praiſe,” ſaid General Kinſale, „when you 
make your panegyric of an abſent lady to a preſent 
one.“ 

« O General, there is not a lady Hving can bear 
any compariſon with her. I have never had her out 
of my thoughts from the firſt darling moment that 
ever I faw her, which has made me the moſt mi- 
ſerable of men ever ſince. Her eyes ſo beautiful, 
her mouth ſo divine, her noſe ſo heavenly !—” 

& And how,” cried Sir Sedley, © is the tip of 
ber chin?” X 

% No joking, Sir!” ſaid the Enfign, reddening ; 
« The is a piece of perfection not to be laughed at; 
ſhe has never had her fellow upon the face of the 
earth; and ſhe never will have it while the earth 
Holds, upon account of there being no ſuch perſon 
above ground.“ 
„ And pray,” cried Sir Sedley, earelefsly, how 
can you be ſure of that?? 4 

„Howl why by being certain,“ anſwered the 
inflamed admirer ; „for though I have been look- 
ing out for pretty women from morning to night, 
ever ſince I was conſcious of the right uſe of my 
eyes, I never yet ſaw her parallel.” 

A ſervant was now bringing in the tea ; but his 
lady ordered him to ſet it down in the next room, 
whence the gentlemen ſhould fetch it as it was 
wanted. . 8 | 
* Major 
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Major Cerwood took in era 1 


upon Camilla; put he was not, e, exempt 
from the aſſiduities required by Mrs. Arlbery, for 
whom the homage of the General, the Colonel, and 
the Enſign, were inſufficient ; and who, had a £core 
more been preſent, would have found occupation for - 
them all. Sir Sedley alone was excepted from her 
commands; for knowing they would be iſſued to 
him in vain, ſhe contented herſelf with only inter- 
changing glances of triumph with him, at the ſub- 
miſſion of every vaſſal but himſelf, | 

« Heavens !”” cried ſhe, to Colonel Andover 
who had haſtened to preſent her the firſt cup,“ you 
ſurely think I have nerves for a public orator! If I 
ſhould taſte but one drop of this tea, I might envy 
the repoſe of the next man who robs on the high- 
way. Major Cerwood, will you try if you can da 
any better for me? | 

The Major obeyed, but not with more ſucceſs. 
&© What in the world have you brought me?“ eried 
ſhe; „Is it tea? It looks prodigiouſly as if juſt im- 
ported out of the flop baſon. For pity ſake, Mac- 
derſey, ariſe, and give me your help; you will at 
leaſt never bring me ſuch maudlin ſtaff as this. Even 
your tea will have ſome character; it will be ve 
good or very bad; very hot or very cold; very ſtrong 
or very weak ; for you are always 1n flames of fire, 
or flakes of ſnow.” 

% You do me juſtice, ma'am; there is nothing 
upon the face of the earth ſo infipid as a medium. 
Give me love or hate ! a friend that will go to jail 
for me, or an enemy that will run me through the 
body! Riches to chuck guineas about like half. 
pence, or poverty to beg in a ditch ! Liberty wild 
as the four winds, or an oar to work in a galley ! 
Miſery to tear my heart into an hundred thouſand 
millions of atoms, or joy to make my foul dance into 
my brain! Every thing has ſome gratification, ex- 
cept a medium. Tis a poor little foul that is ſatife 
fied between bappineſs and deſpair.” | 

He then flew to bring her a diſh of tea. 
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% My dear Macderſey,“ cried the, in receiving it, 


.* this is aec,νng to your ſyſtem indeed ; for 'tis: 


a compound of ſtrong, and rich, and ſweet, to cloy. 
an alderman, making altogether ſo luſcious a ſyrup, 


that our ſpring would be exhauſted befere I could 


lake my thirſt, if I ſhould taſte it only a ſecond 


time. Do, dear General, ſee if it is not poſſible to: 


get me ſome beverage that I can ſwallow.” 

The youngeſt man preſent was not more active 
than the General in this ſervice; but Mrs. Arlbery, 
caſting herſelf deſpondingly back the moment ſhe 


had taſted what he brought her, exclaimed, © Why 


this 1s worſt of all! If you can dono better for me, 
General, than this, tell me, at leaſt, for mercy's 


| ſaken when ſome, other regiment will be quartered 
here py 


% What a cruelty,” ſaid the Major, looking: 


witha ſigh towards Camilla, „to remind your un- 
happy prey they are but birds of paſſage !?” 


% O, all the better, Major. If you underſtand | 


your own intereſt you will be as eager to break up 
E- quarters, as I can be to ſee your ſucceſſors. 


arch into. them. I have now heard all your com- 
pliments, and you have heard all my repartees; both 
ſides, therefore, want new auditors; A great many 
things I have ſaid to you will do vaſtly well again 


for a new corps; and, to do you juſtice, ſome few 


things you have ſaid yourſelves may do again in a. 


new county.“ 
Then, addreſſing Camilla, ſhe propoſed, though 


without moving, that they ſhould converſe with one 


another, and leave the men to take care of them- 


felves. © And exceſſively they will be obliged to 


me, ſhe continued, without lowering her voice, 
« for giving this little holiday to their poor brains; 


for, I aſſure you, they have not known what to ſay 
this half hour. Indeed, fince the firſt fortnight: 
they were quartered here, they have not, upon an 
average, ſaid above one new thing in three days. 


But one's obliged to take ug with Officers in the 


country, 
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.eonntry, becauſe there's almoſt nothing elſe. Can 
you recommend me any agreeable new people ??? 

% O no, ma'am! I have hardly any acquamtance, 
except immediately round the rectory ; but, fortu- 
nately, my own family is fo large, that I have never 
been diſtreſſed for ſociety.” 

O, ay, true! your own family, begin witk 
that; do, pray, give me a little hiſtory of your own. 


family?“ 


% have no R ma am, to give, for my fa- 


ther's retired life | 
/* O, I have ſeen your father, and J have heard 


him preach, and I like him very much. There's 
fomething in bim there's no turning into ridicule,” 


Camilla, though furpriſed, was delighted by ſuch a 


teſtimony to the reſpectability of her father; and, 
with more courage, ſaid “ And, I am ſure, if you 


knew my! mother, you would allow her the ſame ex- 


emption,”? 


4 So J hear; therefore, we won't talk of A: | 


It's a delightful thing to think of perfection; but 
it's vaſtly more amuſing to talk of errors and abſur- 
dities. To begin with your eldeſt filter, then but 
no; ſhe ſeems in juſt the ſame predicament as your 
father and mother? ſo we'll let her reſt, too.“ 
Indeed ſhe is; ſhe is as faultleſs 
O, not a word more then; ſhe won't do for me: 
at all. But, pray, is there not a ſingle ſoul in allthe 
round of your large family, that can afford a body a 
little innocent diverſion ?? 
Ah, madam,” faid Camilla, ſhaking her head g 
I fear, on the contrary, if they came under your 
examination, there is not one in whom you would 
not diſcern ſome foible !”? 
I ſhould not like them at all the worſe for that; 


for, between ourſelves, my dear Miſs Tyrold, I am 


half afraid they might find a foible or two in return 
in me; ſo. you muſt not be angry if I beg the favour 
of you to indulge me with a few of their —_—” 
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« Yes, for when ſo many of a family are perfect, 
if you can't find me one or two that have a little 
ſpeck of mortality, you muſt not wonder if I take 
flight at your very name. In charity, therefore, if 
you would not drop my acquaintanee, tell me their 


vulnerable parts.” 

Camilla laughed at this ridiculous reaſoning, but 
would not enter into its conſequences. 

« Well, then, if you will not aſſiſt me, don't take 
it ill that J aſſiſt myſelf. In the firſt place, there's 
your brother; 1 don't aſk you to tell me any thing 
of him; I have ſeen him! and 1 confeſs to you he 
does not put me into utter deſpair ! he does not 
alarm me into flying all his race.“ | 

Camilla tried vainly to look grave. 

& I have ſeen another, too, your couſin, I think; 
Miſs Lynmere, that's engaged to young Mandlebert.““ 

Camilla now tried as vainly to look gay. 

She's prodigiouſly pretty. Pray, is not ſhea a2 
great fool?“ | 

% Ma'am ?”* | 

1 beg your pardon ! but I don't ſuppoſe you are 
reſponſible for the intellects of all your generation. 
However, fhe'll do vaſtly well; you need not be 
uneaſy for her. A facelike that will take very good 
care of itſelf. I am glad ſhe is engaged, for your 


fake, though I am ſorry for Mandlebert ; that is, if, 
as bis claſs of countenance generally predicts, he 


marries with any notion of expecting to be happy.“ 

« But why, ma'am,” cried Camilla, checking a 
figh, (are you glad for my ſake ?”? ; 

% Becauſe there are two reaſons why ſhe would be 
wonderfully in your way; ſhe is not only prettier 
than you, but ſillier.”* _ | 

« And would both thoſe reaſons,” cried Camilla, 


again laughing, „make againſt me?“ 

O, intolerably, with the men ! They are al- 

ways enchanted with 3 that is both pretty 
and. ſo 


and filly ; becauſe they can fo eaſily pleaſe 


oon Aſcontert it; and when they x! 
- little blooming fools bluſh and look down, they feel 


— 


* 
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nobly ſuperior, and pride themſelves in victory. 
Dear creatures! I delight in their taſte ; for it brings 
them a plentiful harveſt of repentance, when it is 
their connubial criterion ; the pretty flies off, and 
the filly remains, and a man then has a choice com- 
panion for life left on his hands!“ 

The young Enſign here could no longer be ſilent: 
J am ſure and certain,“ cried he, warmly, 4 Miſs 
Lynmere is incapable to be a fool! and when ſhe 
marries, if her huſband thinks her ſo, it's only a fign 
he's a blockhead himſelf.” 

% He'll be exactly of your opinion for the firſt 
month or two, anſwered Mrs. Arlbery, “ or even 
if he is not, he'll like her juſt as well. A manlooks 
enchanted while his beautiful young bride talks non» 
ſenſe ; it comes ſo prettily from her ruby lips, and 
ſhe bluſhes and dimples with ſuch lovely attraction 
while ſhe utters it; he caſts his eyes around him with 
conſcious elation to ſee her admirers, and his enviers z . 
but he has amply his turn for looking like a fool 
himſelf, when youth and beauty take flight, and 
when his ugly old wife expoſes her ignorance or folly 
at every word.“ 

The contraſt of beginning and end,” ſaid the 
General, “ is almoſt always melancholy, But how 
rarely does any man, —nay, I had nearly ſaid, or any 
 woman—think a moment of the time to come, or of 
any time but the preſent day, in marrying ?? _ 

«© Except with reſpe& to fortune!“ cried Mrs, 
Arlbery, and there, methinks you men, at leaſt, 
are commonly ſufficiently provident. I don't think 
reflection is generally what you want in that point.” 
As to reflection,“ exclaimed Mr. Macderſey, 
© ?tis the thing in the world I look upon to be the 
meaneſt ! a man capable of reflection, where a beau- 
tiful young creature is in queſtion, can have no ſoul 
nor vitals. For my part, *tis my only misfortune 
that I cannot get at that lovely girl, to aſk her for 
her private opinion of me at once, that I might 
either get a licence to-morrow, or drive her out of 
my head before fleep overtakes me another night.” 
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4 Your paſſions, my good Macderſey,” ſaid Mrs. 
Arlbery, © conſidering their violence, ſeem tolerably 
obedient. . Can you really be ſo fond, or ſo forget- 
ful at ſuch ſhort warning? 
Ves, but it's with a pain that breaks my heart 
every time.“ : 
« You contrive, however, to get it pretty ſoon 
_ mended !”? , | 
That, madam, is a power that has come upon 
me by degrees; I have paid dear enough for it !— 
nobody ever found it harder than J did at the be- 
ginning; for the firſt two or three times I took my 
diſappointments ſo to heart, that I ſhould have been 
bound for ever to any friend that would have had the 
good nature to blow my brains out.” 5 
But now you are ſo much in the habit of expe- 
niencing theſe little failures, that they paſs on as 
things of courſe ?” | 
% No, madam, you injure me, and in the tendereſt 
point; for, as long as I have the leaſt hope, my 
paſſion's as violent as ever z but you would not be ſo 
unreaſonable as to have a man love on, when it can 
anſwer no end? It's no better than making bim un- 
happy for a joke. There's no ſenſe in ſuch a thing.” 
«© By the way, my dear Miſs Tyrold, and apropos 
to this Miſs Lynmere,” faid Mrs, Arlbery, “do tell 
me ſomething about Mr. Mandlebert—what is he? 
what does he do always amongſt you?“ i 
« He—he !—” cried Camilla, ſtammering, “ he 
was a ward of my father's —** | 


% O, I don't mean all that; but what is his | 


Kyle ?—his claſs ?—is he agreeable ?” 

J beheve—he is generally thought ſo,” 

& If he is, do pray, then, draw him into my ſo- 
eiety, for I am terribly in want of recruits. Theſe 
poor gentlemen you ſee here are very good fort of 
men; but they have a trick of ſleeping with their 
eyes wide open, and fancy all the time they are 
awake; and, indeed, I find it hard to perſuade them 
to the contrary, though I often aſk them for their 
* | dreams. 


* 
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dreams. By the way, can't you contrive, ſome or 
other amongſt you, to make the room a little cooler? 

« Shall I open this window?“ ſaid the Major. 

% Nay, nay, don't aſk me; I had rather bear ſix 
times the heat, than give my own directions: no- 
thing in the world fatigues me ſo much as telling 
ſtupid people how to ſet about things. Colonel, don't 
you ſee I have no fan?“ 

« L' fetch it direaly—have you left it in the 
dining-parlonr ?”? 

« Do you really think I would not ſend a footman 
at once, if I muſt perplex myſelf with all that re- 
collection? My dear Miſs Tyrold, did you ever ſee 
-any poor people, that pretended at all to walk about, 
and mingle with the reſt of the world, like living 
creatures, ſo completely lethargic “tis really quite 
melancholy | I am ſure you have good nature enough 
to pity them. It requires my utmoſt ingenuity to 
keep them in any employment; and if I left them 
to themſelves, they would ſtand before the fire all the 
winter, and lounge upon ſofas all the ſummer. And 
that indolence of body ſo entirely unnerves the mind, 
that they find as little to ſay as to do. Upon the 
whole, tis really a paltry race, the men of the pre- 
ſent times. However, as we have got no better, and 
as the women are worſe, I do all I can to make them 
leſs inſufferable to me.“ 

«© And do you really think the women are worſe ? 
cried Camilla. 

« Not in themſelves, my dear; but worſe to me, 
becauſe I cannot poſſibly take the ſame liberties with 
them. Macderſey, I wiſh I had my falts.” 

& It ſhall be the happineſs of my life to find them, 
| be they hid where- they may; only tell me where I 

may have the pleaſure to go and look for them.“ 

& Nay, that's your affair,” 

* Why, then, if they are to be found from the 
garret to the cellar, be ſure I am a dead man, it I 
do not bring them you !” 

This mode of diſplaying airs and graces was ſo per- 


fely new to Camilla, that the commands iſſued, _ 
the 
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the obedience paid, were equally amuſing to her. 
Brought up herſelf to be contented with whatever 

came in her way, in preference either to giving 
trouble, or finding fault, the ridiculous, yet olayful 
wilfulneſs with which ſhe ſaw Mrs. Ailbery ſend 
every one upon her errands, yet object to what every 
one performed, preſented to her a ſcene of ſuch 
whimſical gaiety, that her concern at the accident 
which had made her innocently violate her intended 
engagement with Edgar, was completely changed 
into pleaſure, that thus, rout” any poſſible ſelf 
blame, an acquaintance ſhe had ſo earneſtly defired 
was even by neceſſity eftabliſhed : and ſhe returned 
home at night with ſpirits all revived, and eloquent 
in praiſe of her new favourite, 


— —— — D— 
CHAP. XXXV. 
Attic: Adventures, 
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25 Mx. Tyrold, according to the ſyſtem of recreation 
which he had ſettled with his wife, ſaw with ſatiſ⸗ 
faction the pleaſure with which Camilla began this 
new acquaintance; in the hope it would help to ſup- 
Port her ſpirits during the interval of ſuſpenſe with 
regard to the purpoſes of Mandlebert. Mrs. Arl- 
bery was unknown to him, except by general fame; 
which told him the was a woman of reputation as 
well as faſhion, and that though her manners were 
lively, her heart was friendly, and her hand ever 
open to charity. | 
Upon admitting Lionel again to his preſence, he 
ſpoke forcibly, though+ with brevity, upon the cul- 
pability of bis conduct. What he had done, he 
Faia, let him colpur it to himſelf with what levity he 
-might, was notwnly a robbery, but a robbery of the 
moſt atrocious and unjuſtifiable claſs ; adding terror 
to violation of property, and playing upon the ſuſ- 
 eeptibility of the weakncſs and infirmities, which he 
25 | 3 ought 
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 eught to have been the firſt to have ſheltered and 
ſneathed. Had the action contained no purpoſe but 
a frolic, even then the ſituation of the object on 
whom it fell, rendered it inhuman ; but as its aim and 
end was to obtain money, it was diſhonourable to 
his character, and criminal by the laws of his country. 
« Yet ſhudder not more,” continued he, “ young 
man, at the juſtice to which they make you amen- 
able, than at having deſerved, though you eſcape it 
From this day, howeYfer, I will name it no more. 
Feeble muſt be all I could utter, compared with what 
the leaſt reflection muſt make you feel! Your uncle, 
in a broken ſtate of health, is ſent abroad: your 
mother, though too juſtly incenfed to ſee you, ſa- 

crifices her happineſs to ſerve you!“ | 

Lionel, for a few hours, was in deſpair after this 
harangue ; but as they paſſed away, he ſtrove to 
drive it from his mind, perſuading himſelf it was 
uſeleſs to dwell upon what was irretrievable. 

Mrs. Arlbery, the following day, made her viſit 
at Etherington, and invited the two filters to a break- 
faſt ſhe was to give the next morning. Mr. Tyrold, 
who with ſurpriſe and concern at a coolneſs ſo dilatory, 
found a ſecond day wearing away without a viſit from 
Mandlebert, gladly conſented to allow of an amuſe- 
ment, that might ſhake from Camilla the penſiveneſs 
into which, at times, he ſaw her falling. 

Mrs. Arlbery had declared ſhe hated ceremony in 
the ſummer ; guarded, therefore, by Lionel, the 
ſiſters walked to the Grove. From the little hill they 
had again to paſs, they obſerved a group of com- 
pany upon the leads of her houſe, which were flat, 
and baluſtraded round; and when they preſented 
themſelves at the door, they were met by Major Cer- 
wood, who conducted them to the ſcene of buſineſs. 

It was the end of July, and the weather was ſul- 

try; but though the height of the place upon which 
the preſent party was collected, gave ſome freſhneſs 
to the air, the heat reflected from the lead would 
have been nearly intolerable, had it not been ob- 
viated by an awning, and by matts, in the part ww 
— ats 
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Yeats and refreſhments were arranged. French horny 
and clarinets were played during the repaſt. 

This little entertainment had for motive a youn 
lady's quitting her boarding ſchool. Miſs Dennel, 
a'nicce, by marriage, of Mrs. Arlbery, who, at the 
age of fourteen, came to preſide at the houſe and 
table of her father, had begged to be felicitated by 
her aunt, upon the joyful occaſion, with a ball: but 
Mrs. Arlbery declared ſhe never gave any entertain- 
ments in which ſhe did not expect to play the prin- 
cipal part herſelf ; and that balls and concerts were 
therefore excluded from her liſt of home diverſions, 
It was vaſtly well to ſee others thine ſuperior, ſhe ſaid, 
elſewhere, but ſhe could not be fo aceommodating as 
to perform Nobody under her own roof. She offered 
her, however, a breakfait, with full choice of its 
cakes and refreſhments ; which, with leave to fix 
upon the ſpot where it ſhould be given, was all the 
- youthful plcader could obtain. TH: 
Phe Etherington trio met with a reception the 
molt polite, and Camilla was diſtinguiſhed by marks 
of peculiar favour. Few guelts were added to the 
party ſhe had met there before, except the young 
lady who was its preſent foundreſs ; and whoſe voice 
ſhe recollected to have heard, in the enhuiries hich 
had reached her ear from within the paddock. 

Miſs Dennel was a pretty, blooming, tall girl, 
but as childifh in intelle& as in experience; though 
Aelf-perſuaded ſhe was a woman in both, ſince ſhe ' 
was called from ſchool to fit at the head of her 
fither's table. p | | 

Camilla required nothing further for entertainment 
than to liſten to her new. friend ; Lavinia, though 
more amazed than amuſed, always modeſtly hung 
back as a mere looker on; and the company in ge- 
neral made their diverſion from viewing, through 
various glaſſes, the ſeats of the neighbouring gentle- 
men, and re- viewing, with yet more ſcrntiny, their 
characters and circumſtances. But Lionel, ever reſt- 
leſs, ſeized the opportunity to patrole the attic re- 
gions of the houſe, where, meeting with a capacious 
23 lumber 
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lumber room, he returned to aſſure the whole party 


it would make an admirable theatre, and to aſk who 
would come forth to ſpout with him. 

Mr. Macderſey ſaid, he did not know one word 
of any part, but he could never 56 any thing that 
might contribute to the company's pleaſure. 

Away they ſped together, and in a few minutes 
reverſed the face of every thing. Old ſofas, bed- 
ſteads, and trunks, large family cheſts, deal boxes 
and hampers, carpets and curtains rolled up for the 
ſummer, tables with two legs, and chairs without 
bottoms, were truckled from the middle to one egd 
of the room, and arranged to form a ſemi-circle, 
with ſeats in front, for a pit. Carpets were then 
uncovered and untied, to be ſpread for the ſtage, 
and curtains, with as little mercy, were unfurled, 
and hung up to make a ſcene. 

They then applied to Miſs Dennel, who had fol- 
lowed to prep at what they were about, and aſked 
if ſhe thought the audience might be admitted. 

She declared ſhe had never ſeen any place ſo neat 
and elegant in her life. 

Such an opinion could not but be deciſive ; and 
they prepared to re-aſcend ; when the fight of a 
ſmall door, near the entrance of the large apartment, 
excited the ever ready curiolity of Lionel, who, 
though the key was on the outſide, contrived to turn 
it wrong; but while endeavouring to rectify by force 
what he had ſpoilt by aukwardneſs, a ſudden noiſe 
from within ſtartled. them all, and occaſioned quick 
and reiterated ſcreams fr Miſs Denacl, who, with 
the utmoſt velocity burſt back upon the company on 
the leads, calling out; O Lord! how glad I am” 
I'm come back alive! Mr. Macderſey and young 
Mr. Tyrold are very likely killed! for they*ve jult 
found I don't know how many robbers ſhut up in a 
dark cloſet !”? 

The gentlemen waited for no explanation to this 
unintelligible ſtory, but haſtened to the ſpot ; and 
Mrs. Arlbery ordered all the ſervants who were in 
waiting to follow and aſſiſt. 
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. Miſs Dennel then entreated to have the trap door 
through which they aſcended, from a ſmall ſtair caſe, 
to the leads, double locked till the gentlemen ſhould 
declare upon their honours that the thieves were all 
dead. 
Mrs. Arlbery would not liſten to this, but waited q 
with Lavinia and Camilla the event. | | 

The gentlemen, meanwhile, reached the ſcene of 
action, at the moment when Macderſey, ſtriking 
firſt his foot, and then his whole perſon againſt the 
door, had forced it open with ſuch ſudden violence, 
that he fell over a pail of water into the adjoining 
room. . 

The ſervants arriving at the ſame time, announced 
that this was merely a cloſet for mops, brooms, and 
pails, belonging to the houſe maid : and it appeared, 
upon examination, that the noiſe from within, had 
fimply been produced by the falling down of a broom, 
occaſioned by their ſhaking the door in endeavouring 
to force the lock. N 8 

The Enſign, wetted or ſplaſhed all over, was in a 
fury ; and, turning to Lionel, who laughed voci- 
ferouſly, whilſt the reſt of the gentlemen were ſcarce 

* leſs moderate, and the ſervants joined in the chorus, 
peremptorily demanded to know if he had put the 
pail there on purpoſe ; In which caſe, Sir,“ ſaid 
he, „you mult never let me ſee you laugh again to 
the longeſt hour you have to live!“ NE 
My good Macderſey,” ſaid the General, © go 
into another room, and have your cloaths wiped and 
dried ; it will be time enough then to ſettle who ſhall 
laugh longeſt.” 

General, ſaid he, „I ſcorn to mind being 
either wet ordry; a ſoldier ought to be above ſuch 
delicate effeminacy : it is not, therefore, the ſouſing 
I regard, provided I can once be clear it was not 
done for a joke.“ : 2 

Lionel, when he could ſpeak, declared that far 
from placing the pail there on purpoſe, he had not 

_ known there was ſuch a cloſet in the houſe, nor had 
4 46 | | ever 
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ever been up thoſe ſtairs till they all mounted them 
together. 

« I am perfectly ſatisfied, then, my good friend,” 
ſaid the EnGgn, ſhaking him by the hand with an 
heartinels that gave him no ſmall ſhare of the pails 
contents; when a gentleman tells me a thing ſe- 
riouſly, I make it a point to believe him; eſpecially | 
if he has a good honeſt countenance, that aſſures me 
he would not refuſe me ſatisfaction, in the caſe he 
had meant to make game of me.” | 

% And do you always terminate your jeſts with 
the ceremony of a tilting match ?” cried Sir Sedley. 

« Yes, Sir! if I'm made a joke of by a man of 
any honour. For, to tell you a piece of my mind, 
there's no one thing vpon earth I hate like a joke; 
unleſs it's againſt another perſon ; and then it only 
gives me alittle joy inwardly ; for I make it a point 
of complaiſance not to laugh out: except where L£ 
happen to wiſh for a little private conv erſation with 
the perſon that gives me the diverſion,” | 

% Facetious in the extreme! cried Sir Sedley, 
& an infallibly excellent mode to make a man die of 
laughter? Droll to the utmoſt !”? 

&« With regard to that, Sir, I have no objection 
to a little wit or humour, provided a perſon has the 
politeneſs to laugh only at himſelf, and his own par- 
ticular friends and relations; but if once he takes 

the liberty to turn me into ridicule, I look upon it 
as an affront, and expect the proper reparation.” 

O, to refuſe that would be without bowels to 2 
degree! 

Lionel now ran up ſtairg, to beg the ladies would. 
come and ſee the theatre; but fuddenly exclaimed, 
as he looked around, Ah ha?” — haſtily gal- 
loped down, and to the bottom of the houſe. Mrs. 
Arlbery deſcended with her -young party, and the 
n, in mock heroics, ſolemnly proſtrated himſelf 

o Miſs Dennel, pouring into her delighted ears, 
From nich ſhreds and ſcraps of different tragedies, 
the moſt high flown and egregioufly ill adapted com- 
pliments : while the Major, leſs abſurdly, though 
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{carce leſs paſſionately, made Camilla his Juliet, and 
whiſpered the tendereſt lines of Romeo. | 

Lionel preſently running, out of breath, up ſtaire 
again, cried : © Mrs. Arlfry, I have drawn you 
in a new beau.” 6 

«© Have you?“ cricd ſhe, coolly ; „why then T 
permit you to draw him out again. Had you told 
me the had forced himſelf in, you had made him 
welcome. But I foſter only willing ſlaves. So off, 
if you pleaſe, with your: boaſt and your beau.“ 

64 1 can't, upon my word, ma' am, for he is at 
my heels.“ | 
Mandlebert, at the ſame moment, not hearing 
-what paſſed, made his appearance. 

The ſurpriſed and always unguarded Camilla, -ut- 
tered an involuntary exclamation, which inſtantly 
catching his ear, drew his eye towards the exclaimer, 
and there fixed it; with an aſtoniſhment which ſuſ. 
pended wholly his half made bow, and beginning 
addreſs to Mrs. Arlbery. : 
Lionel had deſcried him upon the little hill before 
the houſe ; where, as he was paſſing on, his own at- 
tention had been caught by the ſound of horns and 
.clarinets, juſt as, without any explanation, Lionel 
flew to tell him he was wanted, and almoſt forced 
Him off his horſe, and up the ſtairs. 
Mrs. Arlbery, in common with thoſe who diſpenſe 


With all forms for themſelves, exacted them pune“ 


Liliouſſy from all others. The viſit therefore of Man- 

dlebert not being deſigned for her, afforded her at 
firſt no gratification, and produced rather a contrary 
feeling, when ſhe obſerv&@ the total abſence of all 
pleaſure in the ſurpriſe with which he met Camilla 


"% at her houſe. She gave him a reception of cold ci- 


vility, and then chatted almoſt wholly with the Ge- 
neral, or Sir Sedley. | 

Edgar ſcarce ſaw whether he was received or not; 
his bow was mechanical, his apology for his intru- 
Lon was unintelligible. Amazement at ſeeing Ca- 
milla under this roof, diſappointment at her breach 
of implied promiſe, and mortification at the air of 
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being at home, which he thought he remarked in 
her ſituation, though at an acquaintance he had 
taken ſo much pains to keep aloof from her, all 
conſpired to diſpleaſe and perplex him; and though 
his eyes could with difficulty look any other way, he 
neither ſpoke to nor approached her. 5 

Nor was even thus meeting her all he had to give 
him diſturbance; the palpable devoirs of Major Cer- 
wood incenſed as well as aſtoniſhed him; for, under 


pretext of only following the humour of the day, in 


affecting to act the hero in love, the Major affailed 
her, without reſerve, with declarations of his paſ- 
ſion, which though his words paſſed off as quotations, 
his looks and manner made appropriate. How, al- 
ready, thought Edgar, has he obtained ſuch a pri- 
vilege? ſuch confidence ? To have uttered one ſuch 
ſentence, my tongue would have trembled, my lips 
would have quivered ! | 

Camilla felt confounded by his preſence, from the 
conſciouſneſs of the ill opinion ſhe muſt excite by 
this ſecond apparent diſregard of a given engage- 
ment. She would fain have explained to him it's 
hiſtory ; but ſhe could not free herſelf from the 
Major, whoſe theatrical effuſions were not now to be 
repreſſed, ſince, at firſt, ſhe had unthinkingly at- 
- tended to them. 
Lionel joined with Macderſey in directing ſimilar 
heroics to Miſs Dennel, whv, ſimply enchanted, 
called out: * Pm determined when I've a houſe of 
my own, I'll have juſt ſuch a room as this at the 
top of it, on purpoſe to act a play every night.” 

And when, my dear,” ſaid Mrs. Arlbery, 
4 do you expect to have a houſe of your own ?”? _ 

4 O, as ſoon as I am married, you know.“ 

« Is your marrying, then, already decided?“ 

“% Dear no, not that I know of, aunt. I'm ſure 
I never trouble myſelf about it; only I ſuppole it 
will happen ſome day or other.“ 

* And when it does, you are very ſure your huſ- 
band will approve your acting plays every night?“ 

. $2 “O, as 
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« ©, as to that, I ſhan't aſk him. Whenever 
I'm married 1'll be my own miſtreſs, that I'm re- 
ſolved upon. But papa's ſo monſtrous croſs, he ſays 
he won't let me a& plays now.” 15 

“ Papas and mamas, cried Sir Sedley, “ are 
ever molt egregiouſly in the way. Tis prodigiouſſy 
_ furpriling they have never yet been baniſhed ſociety. I 

know no mark more irrefragable of the ſupineneſs 
of mankind.” * 

| Then riſing, and exclaiming : “ What ſavage 
heat! I wiſh the weather had a little feeling!“ he 
broke up the party by ordering his curricle, and 
being the firſt to depart. 

© That creature,” eried Mrs. Arlbery, „“ if one 
Had the leaſt care for him, is exactly an animal to 
drive one mad! He labours harder to be affected 
than any ploughman does for his -dinner. And, 
completely as his conceit obſcures it, he has- every 
endowment nature can beſtow, except common 


- - Wenſe !” 


They now all deſcended to take leave, except the 
Enſign and Lionel, who went, arm in arm, prowling 
about, to view all the garrets, followed on tip- toe 
by Miis Dennel. Lavinia called vainly after her 
brother ; but Camilla, hoping every inſtant ſhe 
might clear her conduct to Edgar, was not ſorry to 
be detained. of oY 
They had not, however, been five minutes in the 
parlour, hefore a violent and angry noiſe from above, 
indueed them all toremount to the top of the houſe z 
and there, upon entering a garret whence it iſſued, 
they ſaw Miſs Dennel, decorated with the Enſign's 
cocked hat and feather, yet looking pale with fright; 
Lionel accoutred in the maid's cloaths, and almoſt 
in a convulfion of laughter; and Macderſey, in a 

rage utterly incomprehenſible, with the coachman's 
large bob-wig hanging looſe upon his head. 
It was ſome time before it was poſſible to gather, 
that naving all paraded into various garrets, in ſearch 
of adventures, Lionel, after attiring himſelf in the 
maid's gown, cap, and apron, had ſuddenly 7 
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fted upon Miſs Dennel's head the Enſign's cocked 
hat, replacing it with the coachman's beſt wig upon 
the toupee of 6 whoſe refentment was ſo 


violent at this liberty, that it was ſtill ſome miautes 


before he could give it artieulation. 

The effect of this full buckled bob-jerom, which 
ſtuck hollow from the young face and powdered locks 
of the Enſign, was-irrefiftibly ludicrous ; yet he would 
have deemed it a greater indignity to take it quietly 
off, than to be viewed in it by thouſanès; though 
when he ſaw the diſpoſition of the whele company to 
ſympathiſe with Lionel, his wrath roſe yet higher, 
and (lawpin; with paſſion, he fiercely ſaid to him 
% Take it (, Sir !—take it off my head!“ 

Lionel, holding this too imperious a command to 
be obeyed, only ſhouted louder. Macderſey then, 
incenſed beyond end:11nce, lowered his. voice with 
ſtifled choler, and ming his arms akimbo, faid—- 
« Tf you take me for a fool, Sir, I ſhall demand fas 
tisfaction; for it's what I aever put up with!“ 
Then, turning to the reſt, he ſolemnly added 
& I beg pardon of all the worthy company for ſpeak- 
ing this little whiſper, which certainly I ſhould ſcorn 
to do before ladies, if it had not been a ſecret.” 


. - 


Mrs. Arlbery, alarmed at the ferious conſequences 


now threatening this folly, ſaid “ No, no; I allow 
of no ſecrets in my houſe, but what are entruſted to 


myſelf. I infiſt, therefore, upon being umpire in 


this cauſe.” 2 | 
„ Madam,” ſaid Macderſey, “ I hope never to 


become ſuch a debafed brute of the creation, as to 


contradict the commands of a fair lady: except when 
it's upon a point of honour. But I can't conſent to 
paſs for a fool; and ſtill more not for a poltroon— 
You'll excuſe the little hint.“ ; 
Then, while making a profound and ceremonious 
bow, his wig fell over his head on the ground, 
This is very unlucky,” cried he, with a look of 
vexation ; © for certainly, and to be ſure no human 
mortal ſhould have made me take it off myſelf, before 


J was righted.”” 
1 Camilla, 
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Camilla, picking it up, to render the affair merely 
bugeſque, pulled off the maid's cap from her bro- 
ther's head, and put on the wig in its place, ſaying 
— There, Lionel, Su have played the part of 
Lady Wrong Head long enough; be ſo good now as 
to perform that of Sir Francis.” 

This ended the buſineſs, and the whole party, 
curricles, on horſeback, or on foot, departed fre 
the Grove. 


- 
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CHAP. XXXVI. 

4 ferv Explanations, 
Tu laſt words of Dr. Marchmont, in taking 


leave of Edgar, were injunctions to cireumſpection, 
and repreſentations of the difficulty of drawing back 
with honour, if once any incautious eagerneſs be- 
trayed his parkiality. To this counſel he was im- 
pelled to ſubmit, leſt he ſhould riſk for Camilla a re- 
port ſimilar to that which for Indiana had given him 
ſo much diſturbance. There, indeed, he felt him- 
ſelf wholly blameleſs. His admiration was but ſuch 
as he always experienced at fight of a beautiful pic- 
ture, nor had it ever been demonſrated in- any more 
ſerious manner. He had diſtinguiſhed her by no par- 
- ticular attention, ſingled her out by no pointed ad- 
dreſs, taken no pains to engage her good opinion, 
and manifeſted no flattering pleaſure at her approach 
or preſence. 

His ſenſe of right was too juſt to miſlead him into 
giving himſelf fimilar abfolution with reſpe& to Ca- 
milla. He had never, indeed, indulgeda voluntary 
vent to his preference ; but the candour of his cha- 
rater convinced him that what ſo forcibly he had 
felt, he muſt occaſionally have betrayed. Yet the 
idea excited regret without remorſe ; for though it 
had been his-with, as well as intention, to 9 
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his beſt hopes, till they were ratified by his judg- 
ment, he had the conſcious integrity of knowing 
that, ſhould her heart become his prize, his deareſt 
view in life would be tofoliegyher hand. » 
To preſerve, therefore, the appearance of an un- 
deſigning friend of the houſe, he had forced himſelf 
to refrain, for two days, from any viſit to the rec- 
tory, whither he was repairing, when thus, un- 
5 and unwiſhed for, he ſurprized Camilla at the 
rove. 
Diſappointed and diſapproving feelings kept him, 
while there, aloof. from her; by eontinual ſuggeſ-- 
tions, that her character was of no ſtability, that 
Dr. Marchmont was right in his doubts, and Miſs- 
Margland herſelf not wrong in accuſing her of ca- 
price ; and when he perceived, upon her preparing. 
to walk home with her brother and ſiſter, that Ma- 
jor Cerwood ſtept forward to attend her, he indig- 
nantly reſolved to arrange without delay his conti- 
nental excurſion, But again, when, as ſhe quitted' 
the room, he ſaw her head half turned round, with- 
an eye of enquiry if he followed, he determined 
4 frankly, aud at once, in his capacity of a friend, to 
requeſt ſome explanation of this meeting. = 
The aſſiduities of the Major made it difficult to- 
ſpeak to her; but the aid of her deſire for a conver- 
- ſation, which was equally anxious, and leſs guarded: 
than his own, anticipated his principal inveſtigation, 
by urging her,. voluntarily to ſeize an opportunity 
of relating to him the hiſtory. of her firſt viſit to- 
Mrs. Ailbery ; and of aſſuring him that the ſecond 
was indiſpenſablyats conſequence. 

Softened by this apparent earneſtneſs for his good 
opinion, all his intereſt and all his tenderneſs for her 
returned; and though much chagrined at the acci- 
dent, or rather miſchief, which had thus-eftabliſhed 
the acquaintance, he had too little to ſay, whatever 
he had to feel, of poſitive weight againſt it, to pro- 
poſe its now. being relinquiſhed. He thanked her 
impreſſively for ſo ready an explanation; and then 
gently added; L * predilection in W | 

4 
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of this lady, and 1 will ſay nothing to diſturb it; 


but as ſhe is yet new to you, and as all reſidence, all 

intercourſe, from your own home or relations, is new 

to you alſo—tell me, candidly, fincerely tell me, can 

-you condeſcend to ſuffer an old friend, though in the 

perſon of but a young man, to offer you, from time 
to time, a hint, a little counſel, 'a few brief words 
of occaſional advice ? and even, perhaps, now and 

then, to torment you into a little ſerious reflec» 

tion ?”? &. <0 8 

« If you,” cried ſhe, gaily, “ will give me the 
reflection, I promiſe, to the beſt. of my power, to 
give you in return, the ſeriouſneſs ; but I can by no 
means engage for both!“ 

O, never, but from your own prudence,” he 
anſwered, gratefully, (may your delightful vivacity 
know a curb ! If now I ſeem myſelf to fear it, it 18 

not from moroſeneſs, it is not from inſenſibility to 
its charm——” OBE. | 

_. He was ſtopt here by Macderſey, who, ſuddenly 

overtaking him, entreated an immediate ſhort con- | 
ference upon a matter of moment. | 
Though cruelly vexed by the interruption, he 
could not refuſe to turn back with him; and Ca- 
milla again was left wholly to the gallant Major ; but 
her heart felt ſo light that ſhe had thus cleared her- 
ſelf to Edgar, ſo gratified by his requeſt to become 
Himſelf her monitor, and ſo enchanted to find her 
acquaintance with Mrs. Arlbery no longer diſputed, " 
that ſhe was too happy to admit any vexation ; and 1 
the Major had never thought her ſo charming, though 
of the Major ſhe thought not one moment. 

Macderſey, with a long, ceremonious, and not 
very clear apology, confeſſed he had called Mandle- 
bert aſide only to enquire into the certain truth, if it 
were not a poſitive ſecret, of his intended nuptials 
with the beautiful Miſs Lynmere. Mandlebert, 
with ſurprize, but without any heſitation, declared 

. » himſelf wholly without any pretenſions to that lady. 

Macderſey then embraced him, and they parted mu- 

tually ſatisfied, | | 

* 5 ' . It 
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It ſeemed now too late to Mandlebert to go to 
Etherington till the next day, whither, as ſoon as 


he had breakfaſted, he then rode. 


» * 


According to his general cuſtom, he went imme- 
diately to the ſtudy, where he met with a calm, but 
kind reception from Mr. Tyrold ; and after half an 
hour's converſation, upon Liſbon, Dr. Marchmont, 
and Mr, Tyrold, he left him to ſeek his young 


In the parlour he found Lavinia alone; but be- 
fore he could enquire for her ſiſter, who was acciden- 
tally up ſtairs, Lionel, jaſt diſmounted from his 
horſe, appeared. — | 

% O, ho, Edgar!“ cried he,“ you are here, are 
you ? this would make fine confufion, if that 3 


of nature, Mifs Margland, ſhonld happen to cal 


81 


They! ye juſt ſent for van to Beech Park. I don't 
know what's to be done to you; but if you have 
any inclination to ſave poor Camilla's eyes, or cap, at 
leaſt, from that meek, tender creature, you'll ſet off 
for Cleves before they know you are in this houſe.“ 
Edgar amazed, deſired an explanation; but he 
proteſted the wrath of Miſs Margland had been ſo 
comical, and given him ſo much diverſion, that he 
had not been able to A at any particulars 3 he only 
knew there was a great commotion, and that Edgar 
was deglared in love with ſome of his fiſters or cou- 
ſins, and Miſs K. was in a rage that it was 
not with herſelf; that, in ſhort, becauſe tie 
only happened ty drop a hint of the latter notion, 
that delectable gen had giren him ſo violent a 
blow with her fine eyes, that in order to vent an un- 
governable fit of laughter, without the riſk of havin 


ede houſe pulled” about his ears, he had haltily* 


i mounted his horfe, and galloped off. 


The contempt of Edgar for Miſs Margland would 
have made him difdain another queſtion, if the 
name of Camitla had not been mingled in this rela- 
tion; no queſtion, however, could procure further 


information. Lionel, enchanted that he had tor- 


mented Miſs Margland, underſtood nothing more o 
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the matter, and could only repeat his own merry. |, 


ſayings, and their effect. 

Lavinia expreſſed, moſt innocently, her curioſity 
to know what this meant; and was going for Ca- 
milla, to aſſiſt in. ſome conjecture ; but Edgar, who 
by this ſtrange ſtory had loſt his compoſure, felt un- 
equal to hearing it diſcuſſed in her preſence, and, 
pleading ſudden haſte, rode away. 

He did not, however, go to Cleves; he hardly 
knew if Lionel had not amuſed him with a feigned 
ſtory ; but he no ſooner arrived at Beech Park, than 
be found a meſſage from Sir Hugh, begging to ſee 

him with all hee - 8 | Seeing 

The young Enſign was the cauſe of this preſent 
ſummons and diſturbance. Elated by the declara- 


1 tion of Mandlebert, that the rumour ef his contract 
was void of foundatign, and buoyed up by Mrs. 


Arlbery, to whom her d with the communica- 
tion, he reſolved to make his advances in form. He 
- preſented himſelf, therefore, at Cleves, where he 
aſked an audience of Sir Hugh, and at once, with 
his accuſtomed vehemence, declared himſelf bound 


eternally, life and foul, to his fair niece, Miſs Lyn- 


mere; and defired that, in order to pay his addreſſes 


to her, he might be permitted to ſee her at odd 


times, when he was off duty. * | 
Sir Hugh was ſcarce able to underſtand him, from 
his volubility, and the extravagance of ns phraſcs 
and geſtures ; but he imputed them to his violent 


paſſion, and therefore anſwered him with great gen- 


tleneſs, aſſuring him he did not mean to doubt his 

being a proper alliance for his niece, though he had 

never heard of him before z but begging he would 

not be aſſronted if he could not accept him, not 

knowing yet quite clearly if ſhe were not engaged to 
a young gentleman in the neighbourhood, 

The Enſign now loudly proclaimed his own news: 
Maodlebert had proteſted himſelf free, and the 
whole county already rang with the miſtake. 

Sir Hugh, who always at a loſs how to ſay no, 

thought this would have been a good anſwer, now 


ſent 
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- Tent for Miſs Margland, and deſired her to ſpeak 
" herſelf with the young gentleman. | 
- Miſs Margland, much gratified, . aſked Macderſey 
jf ſhe could look at his rent roll. 


He had nothing of the kind at hand, he ſaid, not 
being yet come to his eſtate, which was in Ireland, 
and was ſtill the property of a firſt coufing who was 
not yet dead. | | FM 

Miſs Margland, promifing be ſhould have an an- 
ſwer in a few days, then diſmiſſed him; but more 
irritated than ever againſt Mandlebert, from the con- 
traſt of his power to make ſettlements, ſhe burſtt 
forth into her old declarations of his ill uſage of 
Miſs Lynmere; attributing it wholly to the contriv- 


” ances of Camilla, whom ſhe had herſelf, ſhe ſaid, 


ſurprized wheedling Edgar into her ſnares, when 
ſhe called laſt at Etherington; and who, the doubt- 
ed not, they. ſhould ſoom hear was going to be mar- 


| ried to him. 


Sir Hugh always underſtood literally whatever 
was ſaid ; theſe aſſertions therefore of ill humour, 
merely made to vent black bile, affected him deeply 
for the honour and welfare of Camilla, and he haſtily 
ſent a meſſenger for Edgar, determining to beg, if 


that were the caſe, he would openly own the whole, 


and not leave all the blame to fall all upon his poor 
niece, * | FE 


At ths period, Lionel had called, and; by in« 


 faming Miſs Marglagd, had aggravated the general 


diſturbance. 


When Edgaygrrived, Sir Hugh told him of the- 


| affair, aſſuring him he ſhould never have taken amiſs: 


his preferring Camilla, which he thought but natu-- 


ral, if he had only done it from the firſt. 


Edgar, though eaſily through all this he ſaw the 
malignant yet ſhallow offices of Miſs Margland, 
found himſelf, with infinite vexativn, compelled to 
declare off equally from both the charges; conſei- « 
ous, that till the very moment of his propoſals, he 
muſt appear to have no preference nor deſigns. He 


ſpoke, therefore, with the utmoſt reſpect of the 
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young ladies, but again ſaid it was uncertain if he 


mould not travel before he formed any eſtabliſhment. 


* 
. 


- 
. 


The buſineſs thus explicitly decided, nothing more 


could be done: but Miſs Margland was ſomewhat 1 
appealed, when ſhe heard that her pupil was not ſo 


diſgracefully to be ſupplanted. 


Indiana herſelf, to whom Edgar had never ſeemed 
_ | agreeable, ſoon forgot ſhe had ever thought of him; 
And elated by the acquiſition of a new lover, doubted 


not, but, in a ſhort time, the publication of her li- 
berty would prove ſlavery to all mankind. | 

Early the next morning, the carriage of Sir Hugh 
arrived at the rectory for Camilla. She never re- 
fuſed an invitation from her uncle, but ſhe felt ſo 
little equal to pafling a whole day in the preſence of 
Miſs Margland, after the unaccountable, yet alarm- 
ing relation ſhe had gathered from Lionel, that ſhe 


entreated him to accompany her, and to manage that 


ſhe ſhould return with him as ſoon as the horſes were 
fed and reſted. 
Lionel, ever good humoured, and ready to oblige, 


_ willingly complied ; but demanded that ſhe ſhould 


Cy 


. 


+ 


go with him, in their way back, to fee a new houſe 
which hewanted to examine, 

Sir Hugh received her with his uſual affe&ion, In- 
diana with indifference, and Miſs Margland with a 
malicious ſmile : but Eugenia, ſoon taking her aſide, 
diſcloſed to her that Edgar, the day before, had 
publicly and openly difclaimed any views upon In- 
diana, and had declared himſelf without any paſſion 
whatever, and free from all inclination or intention 
but to travel, 

The bluſh of pleaſure, with which Camilla heard 
the firſt ſentence of this ſpeech, became the tingle of 
ſhame at the ſecond, and whitened into ſurpriſe and 
ſofrow at the laſt. 

+ Eugenia, though ſhe ſaw ſome diſturbance, under- 
flood not theſe changes. Early abſorbed in the ſtudy 
of literature and languages, under the direction of a 
preceptor who had never mingled with the world, 
her capacity had been occupied in conſtant work = 
* er 
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her memory; bat her judgment and penetration had 
been wholly unexerciſed. Like her uncle, ſhe con- 
cluded every body, and Frey thing to be preciſely 
© what they appeared; and though, in that given pojut 
of wiew, ſhe had keener intellects to diſcern, and 
more ſkill to appreciate perſons and characters, ſhe 
was as unpractiſed as himſelf in thoſe diſeriminativs 
powers, which dive into their own conceptions to 

diſcover the latent ſprings, the multifarious and con- 

tradictory ſources of human actions and propenſities. 

Upon their return to the company, Miſs Margland 
choſe to relate the hiſtory herſelf. Mr. Mandlebert, 
ſhe ſaid, had not only thought proper to acknow- 
ledge his utter inſenſibility to Miſs Lynmere, but 
had declared his indifference for every woman under 
the ſun, and proteſted he held them all cheap alike. 
© So I would adviſe nobody,” ſhe continued, * to 
flatter themſelves with making a conqueſt. of him, 
for they may take my word for jt, he won't be caught 
very eaſily.” : ws 

Camilla diſdained to underſtand this but in a ge- 
neral ſenſe, and made no anſwer. Indiana, poutin 

her lip, ſaid ſhe was ſure ſhe did not want to cat 
him: ſhe did not fear having offers enough without 
him, if ſhe ſhould happen to chuſe to marry. 

« Certainly,” ſaid Miſs Margland, “there's no 
doubt of that; and this young officer's coming the 
very moment he heard of your being at liberty, is a 
proof that the only reaſon of your having had no 
more propoſals, is owing to Mr. Mandlebert. 80 I 

don't ſpeak for you, but for any body elſe, that may 
ſuppoſe they may pleaſe the difficult gentleman 
better. 

Camilla now breathed hard with reſentment ; but 
ſtill was filent, and Indiana anſwering ouly for her- 
ſelf, ſaid: “O, yes! I can't fay Pm much fright- 
ened. I dare ſay if Mr. Melmond had known, 
but he thought like every body elſe . . however, 

I'm ſure, I'm very glad of it, only I wiſh he had 
ſpoke a little ſooner, for I. ſuppoſe Mr. Melmond 
thinks me as much out of his xeach as if I was mar- 

8 ried 
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ried. Not that 1 care about it; only it's provok · 
ing.“ " . | 


No, my dear,” ſaid Miſs Margland, © it would 
be quite below your dignityto think about him, with- 
3 out knowing better who he is, or what are bs ex- 
. pectations and connexious. As to this young officer, 
| by ſhall take proper. care to make enquiries, before he 
has his anſwer. He belongs to a very good family; 
for he*s related to Lord 9 and I have friends 
in Ireland who can acquaint me with his fituation and 
fortune. There's time enough to look about you; 
only as Mr. Mandlebert has behaved ſo unhand- 
ſomely, I hope none of the family will give him their 
countenance, Iam ſure it will be to no purpoſe, if 
any body ſhould think of doing it by way of having 
any deſign upon him. It will be loſt labour, I can 
tell them.” a 4 
As to that, I am quite eaſy,” ſaid Indiana, 
toſſing her head, “ any body is welcome to him for 
me ;—my couſin, or any body elſe.” . 
Camilla, now, abſolutely called upon to ſpeak, 


4 with all the 9 ſhe could aſſume, ſaid, With 
3 regard to me, there is no occaſion to remind me how 
- much I am out of the queſtion ; yet ſuffer me to ſay, 


wa 


reſpect for myſelf would ſecure me from forming ſuch 
plans as you ſurmiſe, if no other ſenſe of propriety 
Could fave me from ſuch humiliation,” * 
% Now, my dear, you ſpeak properly,” ſaid Miſs 
Marg land, taking her hand; “ and I hope you will 
have the ſpirit to ſne him you care no more for him 
than he cares for you.” _ | 
5 J hope ſo too, anſwered Camilla, turning pale; 
« but I don't ſuppofe—I can't imagine—that it is 
very likely he ſhould have mentioned any thing good 
| or bad—with regard to his care for me?“ 
This was painfully uttered, but from a curioſity 
irreprefſible. | 
« As to that, my dear, don't deceive yourſelf ; 
for the queſtion was put home to him very properly, 
that you might know what you had to expect, and 


not keep off other engagements from a falſe notion.“ 
3 | This 
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This indeed, ” ſaid Camilla, colouring with in- 
dignation,“ this has been a moſt uſeleſs, a moſt 
cauſcleſs enquiry !”” 

« I am very glad you treat the matter as it de- 
ſerves, for I like to ſee young ladies behave with 
dignity.“ 

0 And pray, then, what — was there any did he 


make -was there any any anſwer to this to. 


O, yes, he anſwered without any great cere- 
mony, I can aſſure you ! He ſaid, in ſo many words, 
that he thought no more of you than of your couſin, 
and was going abroad to divert and amuſe himſelf, 
better than by entering into marriage with either one 
or other of you; or with any body elſe.“ 

Camilla felt half killed by this anſwer; and pre- 
ſently quitting the room, ran out into the garden, 
and to, a walk far from the houſe, before ſhe had 
power to breathe, or recollection to be aware of the 
ſenſibility ſhe was betraying. * | 

She then as haſtily went back, ee reſolving 
never more to think of him, and to ſhew both to 
himſelf and to the world, by every means in her power, © 
her perfect indifference. 

She could not, however, endure to encounter Miſs 
Margland again, but called for Lionel, and begged 
him to hurry the coachman. 8 

Lionel complied—ſhe took a haſty leave of her 
uncle, and only ſaying, 4 Good by, good by?” to 
the reſt, made her eſcape. 

Sir Hugh, ever unſuſpicious, thought her aig £ 
afraid to detain her brother ; but Eugenia, calm, 
fectionate, and diveſted of cares for herſelf, ſaw evi- 
dently that ſomething was wrong, though the divined 
not what, and entreated leave to go with her ſiſter to 
Etherington, and thence to return, without keeping | 
out the horſes. 

Sir Hugh was well pleaſed, and the two n and 
Lionel ſet off together. 
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Salas of Taſte. 


. preſence of Lionel ſtifled the enquiries of 
Eugenia ; and pride, all up in arms, abſorbed every 
ſofter feeling in Camilla. 

When they had driven half a mile, Now, young 
ladies,” ſaid 1 & I ſhall treat you with a frolic.“ 
He then ſtopt the carriage, and told the coachman 
to drive to Cornfield; lay ing, “ Tis but two miles 
about, and Coachy won't mind that; will you 
'Coachy ??” 

The coachman, looking W to half a crown, 
ſaid his horſes would be all the better for a little 
more exerciſe; and Jacob, familiarly fond of Lionel 
from a boy, made no difficulty. 

Lionel deſired his ſiſters to aſk no queſtions, aſſur- 
ing them he had great deſigus, and a moſt agreeable 
ſurpriſe in view for them. 

In purſuance of his directions, they drove on till 
they came before a ſmall houſe, juſt new fronted with 
deep red bricks, containing, on the ground floor, two 
little bow windows, in a- ſharp triangular form, en- 
cloſing a door ornamented with ſmall panes of glaſs, 
cut in various ſhapes; on the firſt ſtory, a little bal- 
cony, decorated in the middle and at each corner 
with leaden images of Cupids; and, in the attic 
ſtory, a very ſmall venetian window, partly formed 
with minute panes of glaſs, and partly with glazed 
tiles; repreſenting, in blue and white, various de- 
vices of dogs and cats, mice and birds, rats and fer- 
rets, as emblems of the conjugal ſtate. 

Well, young ladies, what ſay you to this?” 
eried he, does it hit your fancy ? If it , tis 
your own!“ 
Eugenia aſked what he meant. 

« Mean? to make a preſent of it to which ever is 
dhe beſt girl, and can firit cry bo! to a gooſe, Come, 

- don't 
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don't look diſdainfully. Eugenia, bat ny you? 
won't it be better to be miſtreſs of this little neat, 
tight, ſnug box, and a pretty little tidy huſbands 
that belongs to it, than to pore all day long over 4 
latin theme with old Dr. Orkborne? I have often 
thought my poor uncle was certainly out of his wits 
when he ſet us all, men, women, and children, to 
learn Latin, or elſe be whipt by the old doctor. But 
we all ſoon got our necks out of the collar, except 
r Eugenia, and ſhe's had to work for us all. 
owever, here's an opportunity—ſee but what a 
tty placw—not quite finiſhed, to be ſure, but 
ook at that lake? bow cool, how rural, how re- 
freſhing !”* | 
„% Lake ?” repeated Eugenia, I ſee nothing but 
a very dirty little pond, with a maſs of rubbiſh in 
the middle. Indeed I fee nothing elſe but rubbiſh 
all round, and every where.” e 
That's the very beauty of the thing, my dear; 
it's all in the exact ſtate for being finiſned under your 
own eye, and according to your own taſte,” 
«© To whom does it belong ?? © _ 
© It's uninhabited yet; but it's preparing for a 
very ſpruce young ſpark, that I adviſe you both to ; 
ſet your caps at. Hold! I ſee ſomebody peeping ; A 
I'll go and get ſome news for you.“ 4 
He then jumped from the coach, and ran up five 
deep narrow Reps, formed of ſingle large rough ſtones, 
which mounted ſo much above the threſhold of the 
houſe, that upon opening the door, there appeared 
a ſtool to aſſiſt all comers to reach the floor of the 
paſſage. | | | 
- Eugenia, with ſome curioſity, looked out, and 
ſaw her brother, after nearly forcing his entrance, 
ſpeak to a very mean little man, dreſſed in old di 
cloaths, who ſeemed willing to hide himſelf behind 
the door, but whom he almoſt dragged forward, ſay- 
ing aloud, * O, I can take no excuſe, I inſiſt upon 
your ſhewing the houſe. I have brought two young 
ladies on purpoſe to ſce it; and who knows but one 
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Fond them may take a fancy to it, and make vou a 
buappy man for life.“. 
7 As to that, Sir,” ſaid the man, ſtill endeavour- 
ang to retreat, I can't ſay as I've quite made my 
mind up yet as to the marriage ceremony. I've 
© known partly enough of the ſtate already; but if 
ever I marry again, which is a moot point, I ſha'n't 
- do it hand over head, like a boy, without knowing 
what Pm. about, However, it's time enough o'con- 
ſeience to think of that, when my houſe is done, and - 
my workmen is off my hands.“ : 
Camilla now, by the language and the voice, ga- 
thered that this was Mr. Dubſter. * | 
% Pho, pho,” anſwered Lionel, “you muſt not 
be ſo hard-hearted when fair ladies are in the caſe. 
Beſides, one of them is that pretty girl you-flirted 
with at Northwick. She's a ſiſter of mine, and I 
ſhall take it very ill if you don't hand her out of the 
coach, and do the honours of your place to her.“ 
Camilla, much provoked, earneſtly called to her 
brother, but utterly in vain. | | | 
„% Lauk-a-day ! why it is not half finiſhed,” ſaid 
Mr. Dubſter ;. © nor a quarter neither: and as to 
that young lady, I can't fay as it was much in my 
* mind to be over civil to her any more, begging par- 
[rs don, after her giving me the lip in that manner. 
> Tean'tſay as think it was over and above handſome, 
letting me get my gloves.. Not that 1 mind it in 
the leaſt, as to that.” | 
Pho, pho, man, yon muſt: never bear malice 
againſt a fair lady, Beſides, ſhe's come now on pur» 
fe to make her excuſes.” 
4 O, that's another.thing ; if the young lady's 
ſorry, I ſha'n't think of holding out. Beſides, I 
I can't ſay but what I thought her agreeable enough, 
—_ if it had not been for her behaving ſo comical jult 
| at the laſt. Not that I mean in. the leaſt to make 
any complaint, by way of getting of the young lady 
ſcolded.” | 
« You muſt make friends now, man, and think. 
no more of it; cried Lionel, who 8 
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kim to the carriage; but he proteſted he was quite * 


aſhamed to be ſeen in ſuch a diſabille, and ſhould go Py 

firſt and dreſs himſelf; Lionel, on the contrary, de- f 

claring nothing ſo manly, nor ſo becoming, as a ne- Ys 
* 


glect of outward appearance, pulled him to the 
coach door, notwithſtanding all his efforts to diſen- 
gage himſelf, and the moſt baſhful diſtortions ub 
which he ftrove to ſneak behind his conductor. 

& Ladies,” ſaid he, © Mr. Dubſter deſires to have Z 
the bonour of walking over his houſe and grounds 
with you.” | 
Camilla declared ſhe had no time to alight ; but . 
Lionel inſiſted, and foon forced them both from the 
goach. 

Mr. Dubſter, no longer ſtiff, Atarched, and proud, 

as when full dreſſed, was ſunk into the ſmalleſt in- 
ſignificance ; and when they were compelled to cuter os 
his grounds, through a ſmall Chineſe gate, painted = 
of a deep blue, would entirely have kept out of I 
Gght ; but for a whiſper from Lionel, that the ladies 
had owned they thought he looked to pr ad- 
vantage in that careleſs attire. 3 
Encouraged by this, he came boldly beet and | 
ſuddenly facing them, made a low bow ſaying : 
* Young ladies, your humble.” 
They courtfied ſlightly, and Camilla ſaid the was 
very ſorry to break in upon him, 
O, it don't much matter,” cried he, — 
pleaſed by this civility, “ I only hope, young ladies, 
you won't take umbrage at my receiving you in this 
| pickle ; but you've popt upon me unawares, as one 
may ſay. And my beſt coat is at this very minute at 
Tom Hicks's, nicely packed and papered up, and tied 
all round, in a drawer of his, up ftairs in his room. 
And I'd have gone for it with the greateſt pleaſure 
in life, to ſhew my reſpect, if the young r 
would have let me.“ 

And then, recolleQing Eugenia, & Good 16 
ma' am,“ ſaid he, in a low voice to Camilla, “ that's 
that lame lame little _ as I ſaw at the ball??? 
That 
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46 That fady, Sir,” anſwered ſhe, provoked, ““ is 
my ſiſter.“ | 


* Mercy's me!“ exclaimed he; lifting up his 
hands, „I wiſh I'd known as much at the time. 


'm ſure, ma'am, if I'd thought the young lady 


was any ways related to you, I would not have ſaid 
# word diſreſpectful upon no account.” 
Lionel aſked how long he had had this place. 

Only a little while, I happened of it quite 
lucky. A friend of mine was juſt being turned out 
of it, in default of payment, and ſo I got it a bar- 
gain. I intend to fit it up a little in taſte, and then, 
whether I like it or no, I can always let it,” 

They were now, by Lionel, dragged into the 
houſe, which was yet, unfurniſhed, half papered, and 
half white waſted. The workmen, Mr. Dubſter 
faid, were juſt gone to dinner, and he rejoieed that 
they had happened to come ſo conveniently, when 
he ſhould be no loſer by leaving the men to them- 
ſelves, in order to oblige the young ladies with his 
eompany. : 

He inſiſted upon ſhewing them not only every 
room, but every cloſet, every cupboard, every nook, 
corner, and hiding place; praiſing their utility, and 
enumerating all their poſſible appropriations, with». 
the molt minute encomiums. 

% But I'm quite ſorry,” cried he,“ young ladies, 
to think as Pve nothing to offer you. I eats my 
dinner at the Globe, having nobody here to cook.. 
However Pd have had a morſel of cake or fo, if the 

ung gentleman had been ſo kind as to give me an 


item before-hand of your intending me the favour. 


But as to getting things into the houſe hap hazard, 
>>" ered thing is ſo dear—it's quite out of rea- 
57 oh 
The ſcampering of horſes now carrying them to a 


window, they ſaw ſome hounds: in full cry, followed 


by borſe-men in full gallop. Lionel declared he 
would borrow Jacob's mare, and join them,. while: 


his ſiſters walked about the grounds: but Camilla, 


taking him aſide, made a ſerious expoſtulation, pro- 
| ; teſting 
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teſting that her father, with all his ini ce, and 
even her uncle himſelf, would be certainly diſpleaſed, 
if he left them alone with this man ; ; of whom they 
knew nothing but his very low trade. | 
„Why what is his trade!“ 

„A tinker's: Mrs. Arlbery told me ſo.“ 

He laughed violently at this information, proteſt- 
ing he was rejoiced to find fo much money . could be 
made by the tinkering buſineſs, which he was deter- 
mined to follow in his next diſtreſs for caſh ; yet 
added, he feared this was only the malice of Mrs. 
Arlbery, for Dubſter, he had been told, had kept a 
ſhop for ready made wigs. 

He gave up, however, his project, forgetting the 
chace when he no longer heard the hounds, and de- 
fired Mr. Dubſter to proceed in ſhewing his lions. 

Lauk a day! Sir, I've got no lions, nor tygers 4 
neither. It's a deal of expence keeping them ani- | 
mals; and though I know they reckon me near, I 
ſha'n't do no ſuch thing; for if a man does not take 
a little care of his money when once he has got it, 
[eſpecially if it's honeſtly, I thing he's a fool for his 
pains; begging pardon for ſpeaking my. mind fo 
freely.” 

4 He then led them again to the front of the houſe, 
where he deſired they would look at his pond. 
« This,” ſaid he, “ is what I value the moſt of all, 
except my ſummer houſe and my labyrinth. I ſhall 
ſtock it well; and many a good dinner I hope to eat 
from it. It gets me an appetite, ſometimes, I think, 
only to look at it.“ 

«Tis a beautiful piece of water,” ſaid Lionel, 
and may be uſeful to the outſide as well as the in- 
fide, for, if you go in head foremoſt, you may bathe 
as well as feed from it.” | 

« No, I ſha'n't do that, Sir, I'm not over and 
above fond of water at beſt. However I ſhall base 
a ſwan.” 

A ſwan.? why ſure you won't be contented with 
only one??? 


O yes, 
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„Oe 1 ſhall. It will only be made of wood, 
Painted over in white, There's no end of feeding 
them things if one has em alive. Beſides it will 
look juſt as pretty; and won't bite. And I know 
a friend of mine that one of them creatures flew at, 
and gave him ſuch a bang as almoſt broke his leg, 
only for throwing a ftone at it, out of mere play. 
They are mortal ſpiteful, if you happen to hurt 

them when you're in their reach.“ h 
| He then begged them to go over to his iſland, 
which proved to be what Eugenia had taken for a 
maſs of rubbiſh, They would fain have been ex- 
cuſed eroſſing a plank which he called a bridge, but 
Lionel would not be denied. 

Now here,” ſaid he, © when my iſland's finiſhed, 
T ſhall have ſomething theſe young ladies will like; 
and that's a lamb.” 

& Alive, or dead?“ cried Lionel. . 

6“ Alive,” he replied, for 1 ſhall have good paſ- 
ture in a little bit of ground juſt by, where I ſhall 
keep me a cow ; and here will be graſs enough upon 
my iſland to keep it from ſtarving on Sundays, and 
for now and then, when I've ſomebody come to ſee 
me. And when it's fit for killing, I can change it 
with the farmer down the lane, 2 another youn 
one, by a bargain I've agreed with him for already; 

for I don't love to run no riſks about a thing for mere 
_ pleaſure. | 

« Your place will be quite a paradiſe,” ſaid 
Lionel. 9 5 | | 

« Why, indeed, Sir, I think I've earned having 
a little recreeting, for I worked hard enough for it, 
before I happened of meeting with my firſt wife.“ 

O, ho! ſo you began with marrying a for- 
tune?“ | 

« Yes, Sir, and very pretty ſhe was too, if ſhe 
-had not been ſo puny. But ſhe was always ailing. 
She coſt me a mort of money to the potecary before 
ſhe went off. And ſhe was a tedious while a dying, 
poor ſoul !”? 

« Your 
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« Your firſt wife ? ſurely you have not been twice 
married already?“ 

« Yes, I have. My ſecond wife brought me a 
very pretty fortune too; I can't ſay but I've rather 
had the luck of it, as far as I've gone yet awhile.” 

They now repaſſed the plauk, and were conducted 
to an angle, in which a bench was placed clofe to the 
chineſe rails, which was ſomewhat ſhaded by a wil- 
low, that grew in a little piece of ſtagnant water on 
the other ſide. A ſyringa was planted in front, and 
a broom-tree on the right united it with the willow; 
in the middle there was a deal table. 

«© Now, young ladies,” ſaid Mr. Dubſter, « if 
you have a taſte to breathe a little freſh country air, 
here's where I adviſe you to take your reſt, When 
I come to this place firſt, my arbour, as I call this, 
had no look out, but juſt to the fields, ſo I cut away 
them lilacs, and now there's a good pretty look out. 
And it's a thing not to be believed what a fight of 
people and coaches, and gentlemen's whiſkeys, and 
flages, and flys, and Wagons, and all ſorts of things 
as ever you can think of, goes by all day long. I 
often think people's got but little to do at home.” 

Next, he defired to lead them to his grotto, which 
he ſaid was but juſt begun. It was, indeed, as yet, 
nothing but a little ſquare hole, dug into a chalky 
ſoil, down into which, no ſteps being yet made, he 
flided as well as he could, to the no ſmall whitenin 
of his old brown coat, which already was thread 
bare. | 

He begged the ladies to follow, that he might ſhew 
them the devices he had marked out with his own 
hand, and from his own head, for fitting up the in- 
fide. + Lionel would not ſuffer his ſiſters te refuſe 
compliance, though Mr. Dubſter himſelf cautioned 
them to come carefully, “in particular,” he ſaid, 
* the little lady, as ſhe has happened of an ugly ac- 
cident already, as I judge, in one of her hips, and 
*twould be pity, at her time of life, if ſhe ſhould 
happen of another at t'other fide.” | 

:, | Eugenia, 


* 
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2 Eugenia, not aware this misfortune was ſo glaring, 
felt much hurt by this ſpeech; and Camilla, very 


angry with its ſpeaker, ſought to filence him by a re- 


ſent ful look; but not obſerving it; Pray, ma' am,“ 


he continued, * was it a fall? or was you born ſo?“ 


Eugenia looked ſtruck and ſurprized; and Ca- 
milla haſtily whiſpered it was a fall, and bid him ſay 
no more about it; but, not underſtanding her, “1 
take it, then,“ he ſaid, © that was what ſtinted your 
growth ſo, Miſs ? for, I take it, you're not much 
above the-dwarf as they ſhew at Exeter Change ? 
Much of a muchneſs, I gueſs. - Did you ever ſee 
him, ma'am ?” | 

66 Na, Sir.“ | © 

„It would be a good fight enough to ſee you to- 

ether. He'd think himſelf a man in a minute. 
You muſt have had the ſmall pox mortal bad, ma'am. 
I ſuppoſe you'd the conflint ſort ?”? 

Camilla here, without waiting for help, ſlid down 
into the intended grotto, and aſked a thouſand queſ- 
tions to change the ſubject; while Eugenia, much 
diſconcerted, {lowly followed, aided by Lionel. 

Mr. Dubſter then diſplayed the ingenious inter- 
mixture of circles and diamonds projected for the 
embelliſhment of his grotto; the firſt of which were 
to be formed with cockle-ſhells, which he meant to 
colour with blue paint : and the ſecond he propoſed 
ſhaping with bits of ſhining black coal. The ſpaces 
between would each have an oyſter-ſhell in the middle, 
and here and there he deſigned to leave the chalk to 
itſelf, which would always, he obſerved, make the 
grotto light and cheary. Shells he ſaid, unluckily, 
he did not happen to have; but as he had thoughts 
of taking a little pleaſure ſome ſummer at Bright- 
helmſtone or Margate, for he intended to ſee all thoſe 


os he ſhould make a collection then; being told 


e miglit have as curious ſhells, and pebbles too, as a 
man could wiſh to look at, only for the trouble of 
picking them up off the ſhore. 


They next went to what he called his labyrinth, 


which was a little walk he was cutting, zig-zag, through 
f ſome 
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ſome bruſh-wood, ſo low that no perſon above three 
foot height could be hid by it. Every ſtep they took 
here, coſt a rent to ſome lace or ſome muſlia of one 
of the liſters; which Mr. Dubſter obſerved with a 
delight he could not conceal ; ſaying this was a true 
country walk, and would do them both a great deal of 
good; and adding: © we that live in town, would 
give our ears for ſuch a thing as this.” And though 
they could never proceed a yard at a time, from the 
continual neceflity of diſentangling their dreſs from 
thorns and briars, he exultingly boalted that he ſhould 
give them a good appetite for their dinner; and 
aſked if this rural ramble did not make them begin 
to feel hungry. © For my part,” continued he, 
« if once 1 get ſettled a bit, I ſhail take a turn in 
this zig-zag every day before dinner, which may fave” 
me my five grains of rhubarb, that the doctor or- 
dered me for my ſtomach, fince my having my ill- 
neſs, which come upon me almoſt as ſoon as I was a 
gentleman ; from change of life, I believe, for 1 
never knew no other reaſon ; and none of the doc- 
tors could tell me nothing about it. But a man 
that's had a deal to do, feels quite unked at firſt, 
when he's only got to look and ſtare about him, and 
juſt walk from one room to another, without no em- 
ployment.“ 8 | 

Lionel ſaid he hoped, at leaft, he would not re- 
quire his rhubarb to get down his dinner to-day. 

1 hope ſo too, *ſquire,” anſwered he, licking 
his lips, “for I've ordered a pretty good one, I can 
tell you; beef fleaks and onions; and | don't know 
what's better. Tom Hicks is to dine with me at the 
Globe, as ſoon as I've give-my workmen their taſks, 
and ſeen after a young lad that's-to do me a job there, 
by my. grotto. Tom Hicks is a very good fellow; 
I like bim belt of any acquaintance I've made in 
theſe here parts. Indeed, I've made no other, on 
account of the unconvenence of dreſſing, while I'm 
ſo much about with my workmen. So I keep pretty 
incog from the genteel; and Tom does well enough 
in the interim.“ 

Vor. I. Q He 
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. He then requeſted them to make haſte to his 
ſummer-houſe, becauſe his workmen would be ſoon 
returned, and he could not then ſpare a moment 
longer, without ſpoiling his own dinner. 

My ſummer houſe,” ſaid he, “ is not above half 
complete yet; but it will be very pretty when it's 
done. Only Pve got no ſtairs yet to it;; but there's 
a very good ladder, if the ladies a'n't afraid.” | 

The ladies both defired to be excuſed mounting; 
but Lionel proteſted he would not have his friend 
affronted ; and as neither of them were in the habit. 
of reſiſting him, nor of inveſtigating with ſeriouſneſs 
any thing that he propoſed, they were ſoon teized 
into acquieſcence, and he aſſiſted them to aſcend. 

Mr. Dubſter followed. | 

The ſummer-houſe was, as yet, no more than a 
ſhell; without windows, ſcarcely roofed, and com- 
poſed of lath and plaiſter, not half dry. It looked 
on to the high road, and Mr. Dubſter aſſured them, 
that, on market days, the people paſſed ſo thick, 
there was no ſeeing them for the duſt. + © 

Here they had ſoon cauſe to repent their facility, 

—that dangerous, yet venial, becauſe natural fault 
of youth; for hardly had they entered this place, 
ere a diſtant glimpſe of a fleet ſtag, and a party of 
ſportſmen, incited Lionel to ſcamper down; and. 
calling out: I ſhall. be back preſently,” he made 
off towards the houſe, dragging the ladder after 
him. 2 | 
"The fiſters eagerly and almoſt angrily remonſtrat- | 
ed; but ro no purpoſe; and while they were flill 
entreating him to return, and ſuppoſing him, though 
out of ſight, within hearing, they ſuddenly per- 
ceived him paſſing the window by the high road, on 
horſe-back, ſwitch in hand, and looking in the ut- 
moſt glee. © I have borrowed Jacob's mare,” he 
cried, © for juſt half an hoer's ſport, and ſent Jacob 
and coachy to get a little refreſhment at the next 
public houſe ; but don't be impatient ; I ſhan't be 


Jong.” | 


Off then; he galloped, laughing; in defiance of 
the ſerious entreaties of his ſiſters, and without ſtay. ' 
ing to hear even one ſentence of the formal exhorta- 
tions of Mr. Dubſter. 


— n——_—_—_— _{.___—__ 
C HAF. XXXVIIL 
A few Compliments, 


"Thr two young ladies and Mr. Dubfter left thus 
together, and ſo fituated that ſeparation without aſ- 
ſiſtance was impoſſible, looked at one another for 
ſome time in nearly equal diſmay ; and then Mr. 
Dubſter, with much diſpleaſure, exclaimed “ Them 
young gentlemen are as full of miſchief, ag an egg's 
full of meat! Who'd have thought of a perſon's 
going to do ſuch a thing as this ?—it's mortal un- 
convenent, making me leave my workmen at this 
rate; for I dare ſay they're come, or coming, by 
this time. I wiſh 1'd tied the ladder to this here 
rafter.” 
The ſiſters, though equally provoked, thought it 
neceſſary to make ſome apology for the wild beha- | 
viour of their brother. 5 | 
„O, young ladies,“ ſaid he, formally waving his 
hand by way of a bow, I don't in the leaſt mean 
to blame you about it, for you're very welcome to 
ſtay as long as it's agreeable ;' only I hope he'll i 
come back by my dinner time; for a cold beef-ſteak-- 
is one or other the worft morſel I know.” | 
He then kept an unremitting watch from one | 
window to another, for ſome paſſenger from whom 
he could claim aid; but, much as he had boaſted of G 
the numbers perpetually in fight, he now doloroufly | 
confeſſed, that, ſometimes, not a ſoul came near the . 
place for half a day together: „“ And, as to my 
. workmen,” continued he, „the deuce can't make 
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em bear if once they begin their Knocking and hams. 
mering.“ 

Aud then, with a Gaich at the idea, he added 
& Pl tell you what; I'd beſt give a good {quall at 
once, and then if they are come, I may catch 'em; 
in the proviſo you won't mind it, young ladies,” 

This ſcheme was put immediately into practice; 
but thangh the ſiſters were obliged to {top their ears 
from his vociferation, it anſwered no purpoſe. 
„Well, I' bet you what Jou will,” cried he, 
ee they are all deaf: however, it's as well as it is, for 
if they was to come, and fee me hoiſted up in this 
cage, like, they'd only make a joke of it; and then 
they'd mind me no more than a pin never again. 
It's ſurpriſing how them young gentlemen never 
think of nothing. If he'd ſerved me ſo when I was 
a *prentice, he'd have paid pretty dear for his frolic ; © 
maſter would have charged him halt a day's work, 
as ſure as a gun.“ 

Soon after, while looking out of the window, 4 
do think,”* he exclaimed, “ I fee ſomebody I It 
| ſhall go hard but what I'll make 'em come to us.” 

He then ſhouted with great violence; but the per- 
_ croſſed a ſtyle into a field, without ſeeing or hear- 

him. 

This provoked him very ſeriouſſy; and eee to 
Camilla, rather indignantly, he faid—* Really, 
ma'am, I with you'd tell your brother, 1 ſhould take- 
it as a favour he'd never ſerve me o“ this manner no | 
more !?? 

She hoped, ſhe ſaid, he would in future be more 
conſiderate. 

« It's a great hindrance to buſineſs, ma' um, ſuch 
things: and it's a ſheer love of miſchief, too, begging 
pardon, for it's of 10 manner of uſe to vi no 
more than it is to us.“ 

- He then deſired, — if any body mould paſs by 
again, they might alt ſquall out at once; ſaying, it 
was odds, then, but they might be heard. 

Not that it's over agrecable at the beſt,” added 
he; * for i one was to {top any poor perſon, and 

make 
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mäke 'em come round, and look for the ladder, one 
could not be off giving them ſomething: and as to 
any of the gentlefolks, one might beg and pray as 
long as one would before they'd ſtir a ſtep for one: 
and as to any of one's acquaintance, if they was to 
go by, it's ten to one but they'd only fall a laugh» 
ing. People's generally ill.natured when they fees 
one in jeopardy.” 

Eugenia, already thoughtful and diſcompoſed, 
now grew uneaſy; leſt her uncle ſhould be ſurpriſed 
at her long abſence z this a little appeaſed Mr, Dub- 
ſter, who, with leſs” reſentment, ſaid—“ 80 I ſee, 

then, we're all in the ſame quandary ! However, 
don't mind it, young ladies; you can have no great i 
matters to do with your time, I take it; ſo it does 
not ſo much ſignify. But a man's quite different. 
He looks like a fool, as one may ſay, poked up in 

« fuch a place as this, to be ſtared at by all comers and 
goers ; only nobody happens to paſs by.“ 

His lamentations now were happily interrupted by 

the appearance of three women and a boy, who, 
with baſkets on their heads, were returning from the 
next market town, With infinite ſatisfaction, he 
prepared to aſſail them, ſaying, he ſſhul& now have 
ſome chance to get a bit of dinner: and aſſuring the 
ladies, that if they ſhould like a little ferap for a re- 
Eſh, he ſhould be very willing to ſend 'em it by their 
footman; © For it's a long while,” ſaid he, © young 
ladies, to be faſting, that's the truth of it.“ 

The market women now approached, and were 

moit ciamoroufly hailed, before their own loud Gdife 
courſe, and the ſinging and whiſtling of the boy, 
permitted their hearing the appeal. 
„ Pray, will you be fo kind,“ ſaid Mr, Dubſter, 
when he had made them (top, “ as to ſtep round by 
the houſe, and ſee if you can fee the workmen ; and 
if you can, tell 'em a young gentleman, as come here 
while they was at dinner, has taken away the ladder, 
and left us fluck up here in the lurch.“ 

The women all laughed, and faid it was a good 
merry trick; but were preparing to follow his di- 

* | 3 rections, 
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rections, when Mr. Dubſter called after the boy, 
who loitered behind, with an encouraging nod: If 
you'll bring the ladder with you upon your ſhoulders, 
my lad, I'll give you a half-penny !” 

The boy was well contented ; but the women, a 
little alarmed, turned , back and faid—* And what 
will you give to us, maſter?“ 

«© Give?” repeated he, a little embarraſſed ; 


40 why, 1 ll give=why I'll thank you kindly ; and 


it won't be much out of your way, for the houſe is 
only round there,” 

« You'll thank us kindly, will you?“ ſaid one of 
the women; © it'slike you way ! But what will you 
do over and above?“ 

« Do? why it's no great matter, juſt to ſlop at 


the houſe as you go by, and tell em“ 


Here Eugenia whiſpered ſhe would herſelf ſatisfy 
them, and begged he would let them make their own 


terms. 


% No, Miſs, no; I don't like to ſee nobody's 


money fooled away, no more than my own. i How- 


ever, as Jou are ſo generous, Ill agree with 'em to 
give *em a pot of beer.“ . 


He then, with ſome parade, made this conceſſion ; 
but ſaid, he muſt fee the ladder, before the money 
ſhould be laid down. 

A pot of beer for four !—a pot of beer for 
four!“ they all exclaimed in a breath; and down 
every one put her baſket, and ſet her arms a kembo, 


- unanimouſly declaring, they would ſhame him for ſuch 


ſtingineſs. 

The moſt violent abuſe now followed, the boy 
imitating them, and every otter ienterce eins 
with—* A pot of beer for four I—ha! ? 

Camilla and Eugenia, both frightened, beſought 


that they might have any thing, and every thing, 


that could appeaſe them: but Mr. Dublter was in- 
flexible nut to ſubmit to impoſition, becauſe of a 
few foul words; “ For, dear heart,” ſaid he, 
« what harm will they do us —they an't of no con- 
ſequence.” 


Then, 2 
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Then, addreſſing them again, “ As to four,” he 
cried, “that's one over the bargain, for I did not 
reckon the boy for nothing.” 

«© You didn't, didn't you?“ cried the boy 1 
* i'cod, 1 hope I'm as good as you, any day in the 

ear!“ 

& You'll thank us kindly, will you!“ ſaid one of 
the women; „ Pfackens, and fo you ſhall, when 

we're fools enough to ſarve you! -A pot of beer 
for four!“ 

We help you down !—we get you a ladder !”” 
cried another; yes, forſooth, it's like we may! 
—n0, ſtay where you are, like a toad in a hole aa 
you be!“ 

Camilla and Eugenia now, tired of vain applica-- 
tion to Mr. Dubſler, who heard all this abuſe with 
the moſt ſedate unconcern, advanced themſelves to 
the window; and Eugenia, ever foremoſt where 
money was to be given, began“ Good women—” 
when, with a violent loud ſhout, they called out 
& What! are you all in Hob's pound? Well, they 
as will may let you out for we; ſo Lwiſh you a merry- 
time of it!“ 

Eugenia began again her Good women 
when the boy exclaimed—“ What were you put up 
there for, Miſs ? to frighten the erows?“ 

Eugenia, not vnderſtanding him, was once more 
re-commencing ;z but the firſt woman ſaid—* 1 ſup-- 
poſe you think we'll ſarve you for looking at? — no 
need to be paid ?”? 

« Yes, yes,“ cried the ſecond, © Miſs may go to 
market whh her beauty; ſhe'll not want for nothing 
if ſhe'll ſhew her pretty face!“ 

„ She necd not be afeard of- it,, however,“ ſaid 
the third, “ for *twill never be no worſe. Only take 
care, Miſs, you don't catch the {mall pox !”? | 

O fegs, that would be pity !*” cried the boy,. 
& for * Miſs ſhould be marked.” 

Eugenia, aſtoniſhed and confounded, made no 
farther attempt; but Camilla, though at that mo- 

ment ſhe could have inflited any puniſhment upon 
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ſuch unprovoked aſſailants, affected to give but little 
weight to what they ſaid, and geytly drew her away. 
« Hoity, toity !” cried one of the women, as ſhe 
moved off, . why, Miſs, do you walk upon your 
knees?“ 8 
„Why my Poll would make two of her,“ ſaid 
another, © though ſhe's only nine years old,” 
© She won't take much for cloaths,” cried an- 
other, “that's one good thing.“ 
« Pd anſwer to make her a gown out of my apron,“ 
| ſaid the third, | | 
% Your apron?” cried another, © your pocket 
handkerchief you mean — why ſhe'd be loſt in your 
apron, and you might look half an hour before you'd 
find her.“? | | 
Eugenia, to whom ſuch language was utterly new, 
wag now in ſuch viſible conſternation, that Camilla, 
' affrighted, earneſtly charged Mr. Dubſter to find 
any means, either of menace or of reward, to make 
them depart. | 
„ Lauk, don't mind them, ma'am,” cried he, fol- 
lowing Eugenia, they can't do you no hurt; 
though they are rather rude, I muſt needs confeſs the 
truth, to ſay ſuch things to your face. But one 
muſt not expect people to be over polite, ſo far from. 
London. However, I ſee the ſporting gentry com- 
ing round, over that way, yonder; and I warrant 
"they'll gallop 'em off. Hark'ce, Miſtreſſes! them 
gentlemen that are coming here, ſhall rake you be- 
fore the juſtice, for affronting Sir Hugh's Tyrold's 
IJ Heireſſes to all his fortunes.” 1 
The women, to whom the name and generous 
deeds of Sir Hugh Tyrold were familiar, were naw 
quieted and diſmayed. They offered ſome aukward 
apologies, of not gueſſing. ſuch young ladies could 
be poſted up in ſuch a place; and hoped it would be 
no detriment to them at the enſuing Chriſtmas, when 
the good Baronet gave away beef and beer; but 
Mr. Dubiter pompouſly ordered them to make off, 
faying, he would not accept the ladder from them 
now, for the gentry that were coming would get * 1. 
| ey 
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for nothing: © 80 troop off,“ cried he; “ and as 
for you,“ to the boy, “ you ſhall have your jacket 
well trimmed, I promiſe you: I know who you are, 
well enough: and I'll tell your maſter of you, as 
' ſure as you're alive.“ A 
Away then, with complete, thongh not - well- 
' principled repentance, they all marched. 
Mr. Dubſter, turning round with exultation, - 
cried “ I only faid that to frighten them, for IL 
never ſee 'em before, as 1 know of. But I don't 
mind 'em of a ruſn; and I hope you don't neither. 
Though I can't pretend it's over agreeable being 
made fun of. If I ſee any body ſnigger at me, 1 
always aſk 'em what it's for; for I'd as lieve they'd - 
let it alone.“ | 
©  £ugenia, who, as there was no ſeat, had ſunk - 
upon the floor for reſt and for refuge, remained filent, 
and ſeemed almoſt petrified ; while Camilla, affec- - 
tionately leaning over her, began talking upon other 
ſubjes, in hopes to diſſipate a ſhock ſhe was aſhamed - 
« to conſole. 7 . 
She made no reply, no comment; but, ſighed - 
deeply: | | 
„% Lavk!” cried Mr. Dubſter, © what's the 
matter with the young lady! I hope ſhe don't go 
for to take to heart what them old women ſays? ' 
ſhe'll be never the worſe to look at, becauſe of their 
impudence. Beſides, fretting. does no good to 
nothing. If you'll only come and ſtand here, where 
I do, Miſs, you may have a peep at ever ſo many 
dogs, and all the gentlemen, riding helter ſkelter 
round that hill,” It's a pretty fight enough for them 
as has nothing better to mind. I don't know but I 
might make one among them myſelf, now and then, - 
if it was not for the expenſiveneſs of hiring of a 
horſe.” ? 

Here ſome of the party came galloping towards 
them; and Mr. Dubſter made ſo loud an out-cry, 
that two or three of the ſportſmen looked up, and 
IF one of them, riding eloſe to the ſummer houſe, per- 
& _ Ceiveg the two young ladies, and, inſtantly diſmount- 
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ing, faſtened his horſe to a tree, and contrived to 
ſcramble up into the little unſiniſhed building, 

Camilla then ſaw it was Major Cerwood. She ex- 
plained to him the miſchievous frolic of her brother, 
and accepted his offered fervices to find the ladder 
and the carriage, | | 

Eugenia meanwhile roſe and courtfied in anſwer 
to his enquines after her health, and then, gravely 
fixing her eyes upon the ground, took no further 
notice of him. 

The object of the Major was not Eugenia; her 
taciturnity therefore did not affect him; but pleaſed. 
to be ſhut up with Camilla, he ſoon found out that 
though. to mount had been eaſy, to deſcend would be 
difficult; and, after various mock efforts, pronounc- 
ed it would be neceſſary to wait till ſome aſſiſtance 
arrived from below : adding, young Mr. Tyrojd 
would ſoon return, as he had ſeen lim in the hunt. 

Camilla, whoſe concern now was all for her ſiſter, 
heard this with indifference ; but Mr. Dubſter loſt 
all patience. “ So here,” faid he, & I may ſlay, 
and let Tom Hicks eat up all my dinner! for I can't 
expect him to fall, becauſe of this young gentle- 
man's comical tricks. I've half a mind to give a 
jump down myſelf, and go look for the ladder ; only 
I'm not over light. Beſides, if one ſhould break 
one's leg, it's but a hard thing upon a man to be a 
cripple in the middle of life. It's no ſuch great 
hindrance to a lady, fo I don't ſay it out of diſre- 
ſpe& z becauſe ladies can't do much at the beſt.” 

The Major, finding Dubſter was his hoft, thought 
it neceſſary to take ſome notice of him, and aſked 
him if he never rode out. 

% Why no, not much of that, Sir,“ he anſwered ; 
' & for when a man's not over uſed to riding, one's 
apt to get à bad tumble ſometimes. I believe it's as 
well let alone, I never ſee as there was much wit in 
breaking one's neck before one's time, Beſides, 
half them gentlemen are no better than ſharpers, 
| begging pardon, for all they look as if they could 
knock one down.“ | 
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« How do you mean ſharpers, Sir?“ | 

„ Why they don't pay every one his own, not one 
in ten of them. And they're as proud as Lucifer. 
If I was to go among them to-morrow, PH lay a 
wager they'd take no notice of: me: unleſs | was to 
alk them to dinner. And a man may ſoon. cat up. 
his ſubſtance, if he's ſo over complaiſant.”?. 

« Surely, Major,” cried Camilla, “ my brother 
cannot be much longer before. he joins us ?—remem« 
bers us rather.“ | 
| a Who elſe could deſert or forget you? cried the 
ajor, | 

1 It's a moot point whether he'll come or no, I 
ſee that,” ſaid Mr. Dubller, quite enraged ; “them 
young 'ſquires never know what to do for their fun, 
I muſt needs ſay I think it's pity but what he'd been 
brought up to ſome calling. ? Pwould have fteadied 
him a little, I warrant. He don't ſeem to know 
much of the troubles of life.“ 

A ſhower of rain now revived his hopes that the 
fear of being wet might bring him back; not con- 
ſidering how little ſportſmen regard wet jackets. 

«© However,” continued he, © it's really a piece 
of good luek that he was not taken with a fancy to 
leave us upon my iſland ; and then we might all have 
been ſouſed by this here rain: and he could juſt as 
well have walked off with my bridge as with the 
ladder.” * 1 

Here, to his inexpreſſible relief, Lionel, from the 
road, hailed them; and Camilla, with emotion the 
moſt violent, perceived Edgar was by his fide. 

Mr. Dubſter, however, angry as well as glad, very 
ſolemnly ſaid, “ I wonder, Sir, what you think my 
workmenchas been doing all this time, with nobody 
to look after them? Belides that I promiſed a pot 
o*beer to a lad to wheel me away all that rubbiſh that 
I'd cut out of my grotto ; and it's a good half day's 
work, do it who will; and ten to one if they've 


f Rirred a nail, all left to themſelves ſo.” 
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% Pho, pho, man, you” ve been too happy, 1 hope, 
to trouble your mind about buſineſs. How do do, 
my little girls? how have you been entertained ?” 
This is a better joke to you than to us, *ſquire z 
but pray, Sir, begging pardon, how come you to 
forget what I told you about the Globe? I know 
very well that they ſay it's quite alley-mode to make 
fun, but can't pretend as I'm over fond of the cuſ- 
tom.“ 

He then deſired that, at leaſt, if he would not get 
the ladder himſelf, he would tell that other gentle 
man, that was with him, what he had done with it.“ 

Edgar, having met Lioncb and heard from him 
how and where he had left his filters, had impatiently 
ridden with him to their relief; but when he ſaw that 
the Major made one in the little party, and that he 
was ſtanding by Camilla, he felt hurt and amazed, 
and proceeded no farther. 

Camilla believed herſelf careleſs of his opinion; 
what ſhe had heard from Miſs Margland of his pro- 
feſſed indifference, gave her now as much reſentment, 
as at firſt it had cauſed her grief. She thought ſuch 
a declaration an unprovoked indignity ; ſhe deigned 
not even to look at him, reſolved for ever to avoid 
him; yet to prove herfelf, at the ſame time, unmor— 
tified. and diſengaged, talked cheerfully. with the 
Major. . 

Lionel now, producing the ladder, ran up it * 
help his ſiſters to deſcend; and Edgar, diſmountivg,. 
could not reſiſt entering the grounds, to offer them 
his hand as they came down. 

Eugenia was firſt” aſſiſted; for Camilla talked on. 
with'the Major, as if not hearing ſhe. was called; 
and Mr. Dubſter, his complaiſance wholly worn out, 
next followed, bowing low to every. one ſeparately, 
and begging pardon, but faying he could really afford 
to walte no more time, without going to give a little 
look after his-workmen, to fee if they were alive or 

dead. 
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At this time the horſe cf. the Major, by ſome ac- 
ce 'dent, breaking looſe, his maſter was forced to run 
down, and Lionel ſcampered after to aſſiſt him. 
Camilla remained alone; Edgar, lowly mounting 
the ladder, - gravely offered his ſervices ; but, haſtily 
leaning out of the window, ſhe pretended to be too 
much occupied in watching the motions of the Major 
and his horſe, to hear or attend to any thing elſe. 

A ſigh now tore the heart of Edgar, from doubt 
if this were preference to the Major, or the firſt dawn 
of incipient coquetry ;. but he called not upon her- 
again ;. be ſtood quietly behind, till the horſe was 
ſeized, and the Majorge-aſcended the hdder. "They 
then ſtood at cach Je of it, with offers. of aſſill- 
ance. | 

This appeared to Camilla a fortunate. moment for 
| waking a ſpirited diſplay of her indifference : the 
gave her hand to the Major, and, ſlightly courteſying 
to Edgar. as ſhe paſled, was conducted to the cas. 
riage of her uncle. 

Lionel again was the only one who ſpoke in the- 
| ſhort route to Etherington, whence Eugenia, with⸗ 
out alighting, returned to Cleves.. | 


. 
CHAP. XXXIX. 
The Danger Diſguiſe, 


 Evcar remained behind, almoſt petrified : he 
| ſtood in the little building looking after them, yet: 
neither deſcending nor ſtirring, till one of the work 
men advanced in ladder. He then haſtily 
quitted the ſpot, mounted his horſe, and galloped 
after the carriage; though without any actual detign 
to follow it, or any formed purpoſe whither to go. 
The ſight, however, of the Major, purſuing the 
' ſame route, made him, with deep diſguſt, turn about, 


and take the ſhorteſt road to Beech Park. 1 
* 4 0 - . — , . S 


. 2 He hardly Breathed the whole way from indigna- 


tion; yet his wrath was without definition, and 
nearly beyond comprehenſibility even to himſelf, till 
ſuddenly recurring to the lovely ſmile with which 
Camilla had accepted the aſſiſtance of Major Cer- 
wood, he involuntarily claſped his hands, and called. 


out: “ O happy Major 1% 
Awakened by this ejaculation to the true ſtate of 
his feelings, he ſtarted as from a ſword held at his- 
breaſt. ** Jealouſy!“ he cried, “am. reduced to- 
ſo humiljating a paſſion? Am I capable of love with. 
out truſt? Unhappy enough to cheriſh it with hope? 
No! I will not be ſuch a flave to the deluſions of in- 
elination. I will abandon neithermy honour nor my. 
judgment to my wiſhes, It is not alone even her 
rd that can fully ſatisfy me; its. delicacy mult be 
mine as well as it preference.” Jealouſy is a paſſion 
ter which my mind is not framed, and which J mult. 
not find a torment; but an impoſſibility !”” 

He now. began to fear he had made a choice the- 
moſt injudicious, and that coquetry and caprice had 
only waited opportunity, to take place of. candous- 
and frankneſs. 

Yet, recolleQing the diſelaiming 1 he had 
been compelled to make at Cleves, he thought, if 
ſhe had heard them, ſhe might be actuated by reſent- 
ment; Even then, however, her manner of ſhew- -- 
ing it was alarming, and fraught with miſchief. He- 
reflected with freſh repugnance upon the gay and diſ- 
ſipated ſociety with which ſhe was newly mixing, 
and which, from her extreme openneſs and facility, 
might ſo eaſily, yet ſo fatally, ſully the fair artleſſ- 
nc of her mind. | | 

He then felt tempted to hint to Me. Tytold, who, 
viewing all things, and all people in the beſt light, 
rarely foreſaw danger, and never ſuſpected deception, 
the expediency. of her breaking off this intercourſe, , 
till ſhe could purſue it under the ſecurity of her mo- 
ther's penetrating protection. But it occurred to 
him, next, it was poſſible the Major might have 
pleaſed her. Ardent as were his own views, my 


„ 
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had never been declared, while thoſe of the Ma 
ſeemed proclaimed without reſerve, He felt his face 
tingle at the idea, though it nearly made his heart 
ceaſe to beat; and determined to ſatisfy this con- 
jecture ere he took any meaſure for himſelf. 

To ſpeak to her openly, he thought the ſureſt as. 

well as faireſt way, and reſolved, with whatever an- 
guiſh, ſhould be find the Major favoured, do aid her 
choice in his fraternal character, and then travel till 
he ſhould forget her in every other, 

For this purpoſe, it was neceſſary to make imme. 
diate enquiry into the ſituation of the Major, and- 
then, if ſhe would bear him, relate to her the reſult ; 
well aſſured to gather the ſtate of her heart upon this. 
ſubject, by her manner of attending to the leaſt word. 
by which it ſhould be introduced. 

Camilla, meanwhile, was ſomewhat comforted by 
the exertion ſhe had ſhewn, and by her hopes it had; 
truck Edgar with reſpec 


* A * * 


The next morning, Sir Hugh ſent for her again, 
and begged ſhe would paſs the whole day with her 
filter Eugenia, and uſe all her pretty ways to amuſe 
her: for ſhe had returned home, the preceding morn- 
ing, quite moped with melancholy, and had con- 
tinued pining ever ſince; rctuling to leave her raom,, 
even for meals, yet giving no reaſon for her behaviour. 
What had come to her he could not tell; but to fee 
her ſo, went to his heart; for ne had always, he 
ſaid, till now, been chearful and even tempered, 
though thioking over her learning made her not much 
of a young perſon. 

Camilla flew up ſtairs, and found her, with a look 
of deſpondence, ſcated in a corner of her room, 
which the had darkened by nearly Ducting all the 
ſhutters, 

She knew but too well the rude ſhock ſhe had re- 
ceived, and ſought to revive her with every expreſſion 


.of ſoothing Kindneſs. But ſhe ſhook her head, and 
eontinued 


— 
ws 


———————— 
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geontinued mute, melancholy,” an] wrapt in medita- 


-tion. 

More than an hour was ſpent thus, the flri& or- 
ders of Sir Hugh forbid ing them any intruſion; 
but when, at length, Camilla ventured to fay, “ Is 
it poſſible, my deareſt Eugenia, the paſſing inſolence 
of two or three brutal wretches can affe& you thus 
deeply 2” She awakened from her ſilont trance, and 

raiſing her head, while ſomething bordering upon 
reſentmeM began to kindle in her breaſt, cried, 


Spare me this queſtion, Camilla, and I will ſpare 


you all reproach.” | 

+ What reproach, my dear ſiſter,” cried Camilla, 
amazed, „what reproach have 1 merited 2” 

«© The reproach,” anſwered ſhe, folemaly ; “that, 
from me, all my family merit! the reproach of re- 
preſenting to me, that thoutands reſembled me! of 
aſſuring me I had nothing peculiar to myſelf, though 
J was ſo unlike all my family of deluding me into 
utter ignorance of my unhappy defects, and then 
caſting me, all unconſcious and unprepared, into the 
wide world to hear them !*” 

She would now have (hut-herſelf-into her bock- 
cloſet ; but Camille, forcing her way, and almoſt 
kneeling to be heard, conjured her to drive ſuch cruel 

ideas from her mind, and to treat the barbarous in- 
ſults that ſhe had ſuffered with the contempt they 
deſerved. G 

« Camilla,” ſaid ſhe, firmly; “ IJ am no longer 
to be deceived nor trifled with. I will no more ex- 
poſe to the light a form and face ſo hideous:— I will 
retire from all mankind, and end my deſtined courſe 
in a ſolitude that no one ſhall diſcover.” 

Camilla, terrified, beſought her to form no ſuch - 
plan, bewailed the unfortunate adventure of the pre- 
ceding day, inveighed againſt the inhuman women, 

and pleaded the love of all her family with the moſt 


..energetic affection. 


«© Thoſe women,“ ſaid ſhe, calmly, are not to 

blame; they have been untutored, but not falſe; and 

they have only uttered ſuch truths as I ought to have 
1 learnt- 


* 
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learnt from my cradle. My own blindneſs has been 


infatuated ; but it ſprung from inattention and ig- 
norance,——lIt is now removed! Leave me, Camilla; 
give notice to my Uncle he mult find me ſome re- 
treat, Tell all that has paſſed to my father. I will 
myſelf write to my mother—and when my mind is 
more ſubdued, and when fincerely and unaffectedly I 
can forgive you all from my heart, I may conſent to 
ſee you again.“ ; 
She then politively inſiſled upon being Jeſt, 
Camilla, penetrated with her undeſerved, yet irre- 
mediable diſtreſs, ſtill continued at her door, ſup- 
plicating for re-admittance in the ſofteſt terms; but 
without any ſucceſs till the ſecond dinner bell ſum- 
moned her down fairs. She then fervently called 
upon her ſiſter to ſpeak once more, and tell her what 
ſhe mult do, and what ſay ? | ſa 
Eugenia, ſteadily anſwered ; “ You have already + 
my commiſſion ; I have no change to make in it.“ 
Unable to obtain any thing further, ſhe painfully _ 
deſcended ; but the voice of her Uncle no ſooner 
reached her ears from the dining parlour, than, ſhock- 
ed to convey to him ſo terrible a meſſage, ſhe again 
ran up ſtairs, and caſting herſelf againit her ſiſter's 
door, called out Eugenia, I dare not obey you! 
would you kill my poor Uncle? My Uncle, who 
loves us all ſo tenderly ? Would you afflit—would 
you make him unhappy ?”? 4 
No, not for the univerſe !?* ſhe anſwered, open- 
ing the door; and thgn, more gently, yet not leſs 
ſtedfaſtly, looking at her, “1 know,” ſhe continued, 
you are all very good; I know all was meant for 
the belt ; I know I muſt be a monſter not to love 
you for the very error to which I am a victim..-l 
forgive you therefore all! and I bluſh. to have felt 
. angry,—But yet—at the age of hſteen—at the in- 
ſtant of entering into the world—at the approach. of 
forming a connection which—O Camilla! what a time, 
what a period, to diſcover to know—that I cannot 
even be ſeen without being derided and offeaded . 


* 
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Her voice here 'favltered, and, ruoning to the 
window curtain, ſhe entwined herſelf in its folds, and 
called out: O hide me! hide me! from every hu- 
man eye, from every thing that lives and breathes ! 
Purſue me, perſecute me no longer, but ſuffer me to 
abide by myſelf, till my fortitude is better ſtrength- 
ened to meet my deftiny !”” 

The leaſt impatience from Eugenia was too rare to 
be 1 and Camilla, who, in common with all 
her family, notwithſtanding her extreme youth, re- 
ſpected as much as ſhe loved her, ſought only to ap- 
peaſe her by promiſing compliance. She gave to her, 

therefore, an unreſiſted, though unteturned embrace, 
and went to the dining patlour, 

Sir Hugh was much diſappointed to ſee her with- 
out her filter; but ſhe evaded any account of her 
"commiſſion till the meal was over, and then begged 
to ſpeak with him alone. 17 

Gently and gradually ſhe diſcloſed the ſource of the 
ſadneſs of Eugenia; but Sir Hugh heard it with a 
"diſmay that almoſt overwhelmed him. All his con- 


trition for the evils of which, unhappily, he had. 


"been the cauſe, returned with the ſevereſt force, and 
far from oppoſing her ſcheme of retreat, he em- 
powered Carnilla to offer her any reſidence ſhe choſe ; 
and to tell her he would keep ont of her ſight, as 
the cauſe of all her misfortunes ; or give her the imme- 


diate poſſeſſion and diſpoſal of his Whole eftate, if 


that would make her better amends than to wait till 

his death, 955 | 
This meſſage was no ſooner delivered to Eugenia, 

chan lofing at once every angry impreſſion, ſhe hal- 


* 


tened down ſtairs, and caſting herſelf at tht knees of 
ber Uncle, begged him to pardan her defign, and. 


promiſed never to leave him while ſhe lived; 


Sir Hugh, moſt affectionately embracing her, ſaid” 


- —& You are too good, my, deat, a great deal too. 
good, to one who has uſed you fo ill, at the very 
time when you were too young to help yourſelf, I 
have not a word to offer in my own behalf; except to 


hope- 


— | | 
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hope you will forgive. me, for the ſake of its being 
all done out of pure ignorance.” | | 

« Alas, my deareſt Uncle !- all I owe to your in- 
tentions, is the deepeſt gratitude: and it is your's 
from the bottom of my heart. Chance alone was 
my enemy; and all I have to regret is, that no one 
was fincere enough, kind enough, conſiderate enough, 
to inſtruct me of the extent of my misfortunes, and 
prepare me for the attacks to which I am liable.” 

« My dear. girl,” ſaid he, while rears flartcd into 
his eyes, what you ſay nobody can reply to; and 
I find I have been doing you one wrong after another, 
inſtead of the leaſt good; for all this was by my own 
order; which it is but fair to your brothers and 
ſiſters, and father and mother, and the ſervants, to 
confeſs. God knows, I have faults enough of my 
own upon my head, without taking another of pre- 
tending to have none!“ ; 

Eugenia now ſought to condole him in her turn, 
voluntarily promiſing to mix with the family as uſual, 
and only defiring a excuſed from going abroad, or 
ſeeing any ſtrangers, 

« My dear,” ſaid he, “ you ſhall judge joſt-what 
you think fit, which is the leaſt thing I can do for 
you, after your being ſo kind as to forgive me; which 
I hope to do nothing in future not to deſerve more: 
meaning always to aſk my brother's advice: which 
might have ſaved me all my worſt actions, if I had 
done it ſooner ; for I've uſcd poor Camiiia no better; 
except not giving her the ſmall pox, and that bad 
fall, But don't hate me, my dears, if you can help 
it, for it was none of it done for want of love; only 
not knowing how to. ſhew it in the proper manner: 
which I hope you'll excuſe for the ſcore of my bad 
education.” | 

O, my Uncle!” cried Camilla, throwing her 
arms round his neck, while Eugenia embraced his 
knees, “what language is this for nieces who owe ſo 
much to your goodnels, and who, next to their pa- 
rents, love you more than any thing upon earth!“ 

«c You 


” 
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“ You are both. the beſt little giils in the world, 


my dears, and I need have nothing upon my con- 


- ſcience if you two pals it over; which is a great re- 


lief to me; for there's nobody elſe I've uſed ſo bad 
as you two young girls; which, God knows, goes 


to my heart whenever I think of it.— Poor little in- 
nocents! hat had you ever done to provoke me!“ 


The two ſiſters, with the moſt virtuous emulation, 
vied with each other in demonſtrative affeion, till 
he was tolerably conſoled. 

The reſt of the day was ruffled but for one mo- 


ment; upon Sir Hugh's anſwering, to a propoſition 


of Miſs Margland for a party to the next Middleton 
races, —that there was no refuſing to let Eugenia 
take that pleaſure, after her behaving ſo nobly : her 


face was then again overcaſt with the deepeſt gloom ; 
and ſhe begged not to hear of the races, nor of any 


other place, public or private, for going abroad, . as 
ſhe meant during the reſt of her life, immoveabliy to 


remain at home. 


He looked much concerned, but aſſuted her gie 


ſhould be miſtreſs in every thing, 


Camilla left them in the evening, with a promiſe 
to return the next day; and with every anxiety of 
her own, loſt in pity for her innocent and unfortu- 


nate ſiſter, 


She was ſoon, however, called back to herſelf, 


when, with what light yet remained, ſhe faw Edgar 


ride up to the coach door. 

With indefatigable pains:l:e had devoted the day 
to the ſearch of information ooncerning the Major. 
Of Mrs. Arlbery he had learned, that he was a man 
of faihion, but ſmall fortune ; and from the Enſign 
he had gathered, that even that ſmall fortune was 


gone, and that the eflate in which it was veſted, had 
been mortgaged for three thouſand' Honndy to pay 


certain debts of honour, 
Edgar had already been to the Packs Houſe, 
but hearing Camilla was at Cleves, had made a ſhort 


_ whit, and. determined to walk his horſe. upon the-ruad 


tall: 
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till he met the carriage of Sir Hugh; believing he 
could have no better opportunity of ſeeing her alone. 

Yet when the coach, upon his riding up to the 
door, fiogt, he found himſelf in an embarraſſment 
for which he was unprepared. He aſked how ſhe did; 
deſired news of the health of all he family one by 
one; and then, ſtiuek by the caldnefs of her an- 
ſwers, ſuffered the carriage to drive on. 

Confounded at fo ſudden a loſs of all preſence of 
mind, he continued, for a minute or two, juſt where 
ſhe left him; and then galloped after the coach, and 
again preſented himſelf at its window. 

In a voice and manner the molt hurried, he apo- 
logiſed for this ſecond detention.“ But, I believe,“ 
he ſaid, + ſome genius of-officizuſneſs has to-day 
taken poſſeſſion of me, for I began it upon a Quix- 
ote ſort of enterpriſe, and a ſpirit of knight errantry 
ſeems willing to accompany me through it to the 
end.“ 

He ſtopt; but ſhe did not ſpeak. Her firſt ſen- 
ſation at his ſight had been wholly indignant ; but 
when ſhe found he had ſomething to fay which he 
knew not how to pronounce, her curioſity was 
awakened, and ſhe looked earnellt for an explanation. 

© | know,” he reſumed, with conſiderable heſita- 
tion, © that to give advice and to give pain is com- 
monly the fame thing I do nor, therefore, mean 
J have no intentiun-—though fo lately you allowed 
me a privilege never to be forgotten“ 

He could not get on; and his embarraſſment, and 
tliis recollection, ſoon robbed Camilla of every angry 
emotion. She looked down, but her countenarice 
was full of ſenſibility, and Edgar, recovering his 
voice, proceeded-— : , 

„% My Quixotilm, I was going to ſay, of this 
morning, though for a perſon of whom I know al- 
molt nothing, would urge me to every poſſible ef- 
fort—were I certain the reſult would give pleaſure to 
the perſon for whom alone—fince with regard to 


.himlelf,—I—it is merely——— 
Involved 


3 


of my intellects, 
inſtead of an agent I were a principal. 


any means adequate to—to 
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- "Involved in expreſſions he knew not how to clear or 
to finiſh, he was again without breath; and Camilla, 
railing her eyes, locked at him with aſtoniſhment. 
Endeavouring then to laugh,“ One woulchthink,“ 
cried he, © this 1 Quixotiſm had taken poſſeſſion 


rendered them as oonfùſed as if, 
J. you. 

Still wholly in the dark as to his aim, yet, tit. 
fied by theſe laſt words, it had no reference to him- 
ſelf, ſhe now loſt enough of the acuteneſs of her eu- 
rioſity to dare avow what yet remained; and begged 


him, without further preface, to be more explicit. 


Stammering, he then ſaid, that the evident admi- 
ration with which a certain gentleman was ſeen to 
figh in her train, had awakeued for him an intereft, 
which had induced ſome inquiries into the ſtate of 
his proſpects and expectations. Theſe,” he con- 
tinued, “ turn out to be, though not high, nory 
however they are 
ſuch as ſome previous friendly exertions, with ſettled 


future economy, might render more propitious: 


and for thoſe previous exertions Mr. 'Tyrold has a 
claim Which it would be the pride and happineſs of 


my life to fee him honour z—if—if—“ 


The if almoſt dropt inarticulated; but he added 
6 I ſhall make ſome further enquiries before I ven- 
ture to ſay any more.“ 

% For yourſelf, then, be they made, Sir!“ cried 
ſhe, ſuddenly ſeizing the whole of the meaning — 
not for me ?—whoever this perſon may be to whom 
you allade—to me he is utterly indifferent.“ 

A flaſh of involuntary delight beamed in the eyes 
of Edgar at theſe words; he had almoſt thanked 
her, he had almoſt dropt. the reins-of his horſe. to 
claſp his hands: but filled only with her own emo- 


tions, without watching his, or waiting for any an- 
ſwer, ſhe coldly bid him good night, and called to 


the coachman to drive faſt home. 
Edgar, however, was left with a ſon-beam of the 


moſt tively deliglit. “ He is wholly indifferent to 


her,“ heicricd, © ſhe is angry at my interference.; 
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{he has but acted a patt in the apparent preference— 
und for me, perhaps, Red. it !” 
Momentary, however, was the pleaſure ſuch a 
thought. could afford himz—* O, Camilla,“ he 
eried, “ if, indeed, I might hope from you any par- 
tiality, why act any part at all bow plain, how 
eaſy, how direct your road to my heart, if but 
Araighily purſued l 
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CHAP. XL. 
Strictures on Deſormity. 


: Of AMI LA went on to Etherington-in deep dit. 
arels; every ray of hope was chaced ſrom her proſ- 
peas, with a certainty more cruel, though lels of- 
fenſive to her feelings, than the eruſh given them by 
Miſs Margland. He cares not for me ! ſhe cried ; 
he even deſtines me for another! He is the willing 
agent of the Major ; he would portion me, 1 ſup- 
poſe, for him, 0 accelerate the impoſſibility of ever 
thinking of me! And I imagined he loved me !— 
what a dream !-—-what.a dream how has he deceived 
.me.!—or, alas ! how have 1 deceived myſelf! 

She rejoiced, however, that ſhe bad made ſo de- 
cided an anſwer with regard to Major Cerwood, 
whom ſhe could not doubt to be the perſon meant, 
and who, preſented in ſuch a point of view, grew 
utterly odious to her, 

The tale ſhe had to relate to Mr. Tyrold, of the 
ſufferings and ſad reſolution of Eugenia, obviated 
all comment upon her own diſturbance. He was 
wounded to the heart by the recital, 4 Alas? he 
cried,  ** your wiſe and excellent mother always fores + 
ſaw ſome miſchief would enſue, from the extreme 
caution uſed to keep this dear uofortunate child igs .- 
norant of her peculiar ſituation, This dreadful ſhake 

might 
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might have been palliated, at leaſt, if not ſpared, by 
the leſſons of fortitude that noble woman would have 
inculcated in her young and ductile mind. But I 
could not reſiſt the painful entreaties of my poor 
brother, who, thinking himſelf the author of her 
calamities, believed he was reſponſible for ſaving her 
from feeling them; and, imagining all the world as 
ſoft-hearted as himſelf, concluded, that what her 
own family. would not tell her, ſhe could never hear 
elſewhere. But who ſhould leave any events to the 
caprices of chance, which the precautions of fore · 
ſight can determine?“ 

Theſe reflections, and the thoughts of her ſiſter, 
Jed at once and aided Camilla to ſtifle her own un— 
happineſs ; and for three days following, ſhe devoted 
herſelf wholly to Eugenia. * 

On the morning of the fourth, inſtead of ſending 
the carriage, Sir Hugh arrived himſelf to fetch Ca- 
milla, and to tell his brother, he muſt come alſo, to 
give comfort to Eugenia; for, though he had thought 
the worlt was over, becauſe ſhe appeared quiet in his 
prelence, he had jult ſurpriſed her in tears, by com- 
ing upon her unawares. He had done all he could, 
he (aid, in vain 5 and nothing remained but for Mr. 
Tyrold to try his hand himſelf ; “ For it is but jul- 
tice,” he added, to Dr. Orkborne, to ſay ſhe is 
wiſer than all our poor heads put together; ſo that 
there is no anſwering her for want of ſenſe.” He 
then told him to be ſure ro put one of his beſt ſer- 
mons in his pocket to read to her. | 

Mr. Fyrold was extremely touched for his poor 
Eugenia, yet ſaid he had half an hout's bulineſs to 
tranſact in the neighbourhood, before he could go to 
Cleves. Sir Hugh waiced his time, and all three 
then proceeded tagether. 

Eugenia received her Father with a deliberate cold- 
neſs that ſhocked him. He ſaw how profound was 
the imprefſion made upon her mind, not, merely of 
her perſonal evils, but of what ſhe conceived to be 
the miſconduct of her friends. 

After 
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After a little general diſcourſe, ia which ſhe bore - 
no ſhare, he propoſed walking in the park; meaning 
there to take her aſide, with leſs formality than he 
could otherwiſe deſite to ſpeak with her alone. | 

The ladies and Sir Hugh immediately looked for 
their hats or gloves : but Eugenia, ſaying ſhe had a 
flight head-ache, walked away to her room. 

„ This, my dear brother,” cried Sir Hugh, ſor- 
rowfully following her with his eyes, „is the very 
thing 1 wanted you for; ſhe ſays ſhe'll never more 
ſtir out of theſe doors as long as ſhe's alive; which 
is a ſad thing to ſay, conſidering her young 'years ; 
and nobody knowing how Clermont may approve it. 
However, it's well I've had him brought up from the 
beginning to the claſſics, which I rejoice at every day 
more and more, it being the only wiſe thing I ever 
did of my own head; for as to talking Latin and Greek, 
which I ſuppoſe is what they will chiefly be doing, 
there's no doubt but they may do it juſt as well in a 
room as in the fields, or the ſtreets.“ 

Mr. Tyrold, aftef a little confideration, followed 
her. He tapped at her door; the aſked, in a tone 
of diſpleaſure, who was there ?—* Your Father, my 
dear,” he anſwered ; and then, haſlily opening it, 
ſhe propoſed returning with him down ſtairs. 

4% No,“ he ſaid; © I wiſh to converſe with you 
alone. The opinion I have long cheriſhed of your 
heart and your underſtanding, 1 come now to put to 
the proof.” | | 

Eugenia, certain of the ſubject to whichghe would 

lead, and feeling ſhe could not have more to hear 
than to ſay, gave him a chair, and compoſedly ſeated 
herſelf next to him. 
My dear Eugenia,” faid he, taking her paſſive 
hand, © this is the moment that more grievouſly 
than ever I lament the abſcnce of your invaluable 
Mother. All I have to offer to your conſideration 
ſhe could much better have laid before you; and her 
dictates would have met with the attention they fo 
completely deſerve, 
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« Was my Mother, then, Sir,” ſaid ſhe, re- 

proachfully, © unapprized of the worldly darkneſs 

in which I have been brought up? Is ſhe unac- 
quainted that a little knowledge of books and lan- 
guages is what alone J have been taught?“ 

% We are all but too apt,“ anſwered Mr, Tyrold, 
mildly, though ſurpriſed, to deem nothing worth 
attaining but what we have miſſed, nothing worth 
poſſeſſing but what we are denied. How many are 
there, amongſt the untaught and unaceompliſbed, 
who would think an eſcape ſuch. as yours, of all in. 
tellectual darkneſs, a wane ang; for every other 
evil!“ 1 
They could think ſo only, Sir, while, like me, 

. they lived immured always in the ſame houſe, were 
ſeen always by the ſame people, and were total 
ſtrangers to the ſenſations they” 25 ight excite in any 
others.“ 

« My dear Eogents, grieved a8 I am at the pre- A 
ſent ſubje& of your ruminations, I rejoice to ſee in 
you a power of refletion, and of combination, ſo 
far above your years. And it is a ſoothing idea to me 
to dwell upon the ultimate benevolen& of Providence, 
even in circumſtances the moſt affliting : for if 
chance has been unkind to you, Nature ſeems, with 
foſtering foreſight, to have endowed you with pre- 
eiſely thoſe powers that may beſt ſet aſide her ma- 
= lignty.” 
4 « [ ſees Sir,” cried ſhe, a little moved, © the 
kindneſs of your intention ; but pardon me if an- 
ticipate to n its ill ſucceſs. I have thought too 
much upon my fituation and my deſtiny to admit any 
fallacious comfort. ' Can you, indeed, when once 
her eyes are opened, can you expect to reconcile to 
exiftence'a poor young creature who ſees herſelf an 
object of deriſion and diſguſt ? Who, without com- 
mitting any crime, without offending any human 
+ , being, finds ſhe cannot appear but to # pointed at, 
ſcoffed and inſulted !? | | 

“O my child! with what a picture do you wound 


wy dart and tear your own peace and happineſs L 
Wretches 
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'"Wretches who in ſuch a light can view out ward de- 
ficiencies cannot merit a thought, are below even 
-* contempt, and ought not be diſdained, but forgotten. 
Make a conqueſt, then, my Eugenia, of yourſelf ; 
be as ſuperior in your feelings as in your underſtand- 
ing, and remember what Addiſon. admirably fays in 
one of the Spectators: A. too acute ſenſibility of 
© perſonal defects, is one of the greateſt weakneſſes of ' 
ſelf. love.. ; 
„ T ſhould be ſorry, Sir, you ſhould attribute to- 
- vanity what I now ſuffer. No! it is ſimply the ef- 
fect of never hearing, never knowing, that ſo ſevere 
a call was to be made upon my fortitude, and there- 
fore never arming myſelf to ſuſtain it.“ 
Then, ſuddenly, aud with great emotion-claſping 
her hands: O if ever I have a family of my own, 
" the cried, © my firſt care ſhall be to tell my daugh- 
ters of all their infirmities! They ſhall be familiar, 
from their childhood, to their every defe&—Ak ! 
they muſt. be odious indeed if they reſemble their 
poor mother!“ | | | 
My deareſt Eugenia let them but reſemble you 
mentallx, and there Ino perſon, whoſe approbation 
is worth deſerving, that will not love and reſpect 
them. Good and evil are much more equally dixidzd. 
in this world than you are yet aware: none poſſeſo 
the firſt without alloy, nor the ſecond without pallia- 
tion. Indiana, for example, now in the full bloom 
of all that beauty can beſtow, tell me, and aſk your- 
"ſelf ſtrictly. would you change with Indfana ?” 
, * With Indiana?” ſhe exclaimed ; “O! 1 would 
® forfeit every other good to Ehange with Indiana Y 
Indiana, who never appears but to be admired, who 
never ſpeaks but to be applauded,” _ 
« Yet a little, yet a moment, queſtion, and un- 
derſtand yourſelf before you ſettle you would change 
with her. Look forward, and look inward. Look 
forward, that you may view the ſhort life of admira- 
tion and applauſe for ſuch attractions from others, 
and their inutility to their poſſeſſor in every moment 
"of ſolitude or repoſe ; and look inward, that you 
5 | R 2 may 
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may learn to value your own peculiar riches, for times 
of retirement, and for days of infirmity and age!“ 
« Indeed, Sir, —an@® pray believe me, I do not 
mean to repine I have not the beauty of Indiana; I 
know and have always heard her lovelineſs is beyond 
all compariſon, I have no more, therefore, thought 
of envying it, than of envying the brightneſs of the 
| fun. | knew, too, I bore no competiton with my 
| Filters ; but I never dreamt of competition. I knew 
1 was not handſome, hut I ſuppoſed many people 
beſides not handſome, and that I ſhould paſs with the 
reſt ; and I concluded the world to be full of people 
who had been ſufferers as well as myſelf, by diſeaſe or 
accident. Theſe have been occaſionally my paſſing 
thoughts ; but the ſubject never ſeized my mind; I 
never refleAed upon it all, till abuſe, without pro- 
vacation, all at once opened my eyes, and ſhewed me 
to myſelf! Bear with me, then, my father, in this 
firſt dawn of terrible conviction! Many have been 
unfortunate, —but none unfortunate like me! Many 
have met with evils—but who with an accumulation 
like mine!“ | 8 
Mr. Tyrold, extremely affected, embraced her 
with the utmoſt tenderneſs: ( My dear, deſerving, 
excellent child,“ he cried, “ what would I not en- 
dure, what ſaeriſice not make, to ſoothe this cruel 
diſturbance, till time and your own underſtanding 
can exert their powers?“ then, while ſtraining her 
to his breaſt with the fondeſt parental commiſeration, 
the tears, with which his eyes were overflowing, be- 
dewed her cheeks. | 
Eugenia felt them, and, finking to the ground, 
preſſed his knees. O my father,” ſhe cried, * a 
tear from your revered eyes afflicts me more than all 
elſe! Let me not draw forth another, leſt I ſhould 
become not only unhappy, but guilty. Dry them 
up, my deareſt father—let me kiſs them away.” 
46 Tell me, then, my poor girl, you will firupgle 
- 2gainſt this ineffectual ſorrow ! Tell me you will affert 
that fortitude which only waits for your exertion; and 
tell me you will forgive the misjudging compaſſion 
© which feared to impreſs you earlier with pain! , * 
** ; ; «Cc Wi 
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„ T will do all, every thing you deſire ! my injuf 
tice is ſubdued ! my complaints ſhall be huſhed ! you 
have conquered me, my beloved father! Your in- 
dulgence, your lenity ſhall take place of every hard- 
hip, and leave me nothing but filial affeRion !?? 
| Seizing this grateful moment, he then required of 
her to relinquiſh her melancholy ſcheme of ſecluſion: 
from the world: The ſhyneſs and the fears which 
ave birth to it,” ſaid he, “ will but grow upon you 
F liſtened to; and they are not worthy the courage 
I would inſtil into your boſom—the courage, my Eu- 
genia, of virtue—the courage to paſs by, as if un- 
Lease, the inſolence of the hard- hearted, and igno- 


france of the vulgar. Happineſs is in your power, 


though beauty is not; aud on that to ſet roo high a 
value would be pardonable only in a weak and frivo- 
lous mind; fince, whatever is the in voluntary admi- 


ration with which it meets, every eſtimable quality 


and accompliſhment is attainable without it: and 
though, which I cannot deny, its immediate influ- 
ence is univerſal, yet in every competition and in 
every deciſion of eſteem, the ſuperior, the elegant, 
the better part of maukind give their ſuffrages to 
merit alone. And you, in particular, will find your- 
ſelf, through life, rather the more than the leſs va» 
lued, by every mind capable of juſtice and compaſ- 
ſion, for misfortunes which no guilt has incurred.“ 

Obſerving her now to be ſoftened, though not ab- 
ſolutely conloled, he rang. the bell, and begged the 
ſervant, who anſwered it, to requeſt his brother 
would order the coach immediately, as he was ob- 
liged to return home; “ And you, my love,” ſaid» 
he, ſhall accompany me; it will be the leaſt exer- 
tion, you can make in firit breaking through your 
averſeneſs to quit the houſe,” 

Eugenia would not reſiſt; but her compliance was 
evidently repugnant to ber inclination ; and in going 
to the glaſs to put on her hat, ſhe turned afide from 
it in ſnuddering, and hid her face with both her 


hands, ; 
R 3 « My 
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« My deareſt child,” cried Mr. Tyrold, wrapping 


her again in his arms, * this ſtrong ſuſceptibility will 
ſoon wear away; but you deset Ye too ſpeedy nor 
too firm in reſiſting it. The omiſſion of what never 
Was in our power cannot cauſe remorſe, and the be- 
wailing what never can become in our power cannot 
afford comfort. Imagine but what would have been 
the fate of Indiana, had your fituations been reverſed, 
and had ſhe, who can never acquire your capacity, 


and therefore never attain your knowledge, loſt that 


beauty which is her all ; but which to you, even if 
retained, could have been but a ſecondary gift. How - 
ſhort will be the reign of that all! how uſeleſs in 
fickneſs! how unavailing in ſolitude ! how inade- 
quate to long life! how forgotten, or repiningly re- 
membered in old age! You will live to feel pity for 
all you now covet and admire; to grow ſenſible to a 
lot more laſtingly happy in your own acquiremente 
and powers ; and to exclaim, with contrition and 
wonder, Time was when I would have changed with 
the poor mind-dependent Indiana!“ 

The carriage was now announced; Eugenia, with 
reluctant ſteps, deſcended ; Camilla was called to 
join them, and Sir Hugh faw them ſet off with the 
utmoſt delight. . 


— 
CHAP. XLI. 


Sirifures on Beauty. 


To lengthen the airing, Mr. Tyrold ordered the 
carriage by a new road; and to induce Eugenia to 
break yet another ſpell, in walking as well as riding, 
he propoſcd their alighting, when they came to a 
lane, and leaving the coach in waiting while they 
took a ſhort ſtroll. —_ 1 
He walked between bis daughters a conſiderable 
way, paſſing, wherever it was poſſible, cloſe to cot- 
r | tages, 
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tages, labourers, and children. Eugenia fubmitted 
with a ſigh, but held down her head, affrighted at 
every freſh object they encountered, till, upon ap- 
proaching a ſmall miſerable hut, at the door of Which 
ſeveral children were playing, an unlucky boy called 
out, „O come! come! look !—here's the little 
kump- back gentlewoman !'? 
p She then, clinging to her father, could not Air 
| another ſtep, and caſt upun him a look of appeal 
and reproach that almoſt overſet him; but, after 
ſpeaking to her ſome words of kiudneſs, he urged. 
her to go on, and alone, laying, * Throw only a 
ſhilling to the ſenſeleſs little crew, and let Camilla 
follow and give nothing, and ſee which will become 
the moſt popular.” 
They both obeyed, Eugenia fearfully and with 
quickneſs caſting amongſt them ſome filver, and Ca- 
milla quietly walking on. 

.O, I have got a ſixpence !“ cried one; “and 
I've got a ſhilling !”? ſaid another; while the mother 
of the little tribe came from her waſh tub, and called 
out, „God bleſs your ladyſhip!“ and the father 
quitted a little garden at the ſide of his cottage, to 

bow down to the ground, and cry, Heaven te- 
ward you, good madam |! you'll have a, bleſſing 80 
with you, go where you will!?“ 

The children then, dancing up to Camilla, begged 
ber charity; but when, ſeconding the palpable in- 
tention of her father, ſhe ſaid ſhe had nothing for 
them, they looked highly diſſatisfied, while they re- 
doubled their bleſſings to Eugenia. 

See, my child,“ ſaid Mr. Tyrold, now joining 
them, „how cheaply preference, and even flatterys 
may be purchaſed !”? 

„Ah, Sir!“ the anſwered, recovered from ber 
terror, yet deep in reflection, . this is only by bri- 

bery, and groſs bribery, too! And what pleaſure, or 
what confidence can accrue from preference ſo earned“ 

„ The means, my dear Eugenia, are not beneath 
the objects: if it is only from thoſe who unite na- 
tive ee with uncultured minds aud manners, 
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that civility is to be obtained by ſuch ſordid materials, 
remember, alſo, it is from ſuch only it can ever fail 
you. In the loweſt life, equally with the higbeſt, 
wherever nature has been kind, ſympathy ſprings 
ſpontaneouſly for whatever is unfortunate, and re- 
ſpect for whatever ſeems innocent. Steel yourſelf, 


then, firmly to withſtand attacks from the cruel and 
unfeeling, and reſt perfectly ſecure you will have none 
other to apprehend.” * | 
The clear and excellent capacity of Eugenia, com- 
prchended in this leſſon, and its illuſtration, all the 
ſat isfaction Mr. Tyrold hoped to impart! and ſhe 
was ruminating vpon it with abated defpondence, 
when, as they canie to a ſmall houſe, ſurrounded with 
a high wall, Mr. Tyrold, looking through an iron 
gate at a female figure who ſtood at one of the win- 
dows, exclaimed—** What a beautiful creature! 1 
have rarely, I think ſeen a more perfect face,” 
Eugenia felt ſo much hurt by this untirdfely ſight, 
that, after a ſingle glance, which confirmed the truth 
bf what he ſaid, ke bent her eyes another way; 
while Camilla herfelf was aftoniſhed that her kind 
father ſhould call their attention to beauty, at ſo ſore 
and critical a juncture. 
The examination of a fine picture,“ ſaid he, 
fixing bis eyes upon the window, and ſtanding ſtill at 
the iron gate, is a'conftant as well as exquiſite plea- 
ſure ; for we look at it with an internal ſecurity, that 
fuch as it appears to us to-day, it will appear again 
to-morrow, and to-morrow, and to-morrow ; but in 
the pleaſure given by the examination of a fine face, 
there is always, to a contemplative mind, ſome little 
mixture of pain; an idea of its fragility - ſteals upon 
our admiration, and blends with it ſomething like 
folicitude ; the conſeiouſneſs how ſhort a time we 
can view it perfect, how quickly its brilliancy of 
bloom will be blown, and how ultimately it will be 
nothing. .”? * een, 
Lou would have me, Sir,“ ſaid Eugenia, now 
raifing her eyes, learn to ſee beauty with uncon- 
cern, by depreciating its value? 1 fee} your kind in- 
3 tention, 
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, tention, but it does not come home te me reaſon- 
ing ſuch as this may be equally applicable to any 
thing elſe,” and degrade whatever is deſirable into in- 


ſignificance. “ 2 


No, my dear child, there is nothing, 450 in 


its poſſeſſion or its loſs, that can be compared with 
beauty; nothing ſo evaneſcent, and nothing that 
leaves behind it a contraſt which impreſſes ſuch regret. 
It cannot be forgotten, fence the {ame features ſtill 
remain, though they are robbed of their effect upon 
. the beholder; the ſame complexion is there, though 
faded into a tint bearing no reſemblanee with its ori- 

inal ſtate ; and the ſame eyes preſent themſelves to 
Fo view, though bereft of all the luſtre that had 
rendered them captivating. 

« Ah, Sir! this is an argument but formed or 
the moment. Is not the loſs of youth the ſame to every 
body? and is not age equally unwelcome to the vgly 
and to the handſome ?” 

For actisity, for ſtrength, and for purpoſes of 

uſe, certainly, my dear girl, there can be no differ- 
ence ; but for motives to mental regret, -there can be 
no compariſon, To thoſe who are commonly mould- 
ed, the gradual growth of decay brings with it its 
gradual endurance, becauſe little is miſſed from day 
to day; hope is not roughly chilled, nor expeQation 
rudely blaſted; they ſee their ende their connee- 
tions, their contemporaries, declining by the ſame 
| laws, and they yield to the immutable and general lot 
rather imperceptibly than reſignedly ; but it is not ſo 
with the beauty! her loſs is not only general, but pe- 
culiar; and it is the peculiar, not the general evil, 
that conſtitutes all hardſhip. Health, ſtrength, agi- 
lity, and animal ſpirits, ſhe may forrowing feel di- 
miniſh ; but ſhe bears every one complain of ſimilar 
' failures, and ſhe miſſes them unmurmuriag, though 
not unlamenting ; but of beauty, every declenſion is 
marked with ſomething painfal to ſelf. love. The 
change manifeſted by the mirror might patiently be 
me but the change manifeſted in the eyes of 
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every beholder, gives x ſhock that does violence to 
every priſtine feeling.“ 
This may certainly, Sir, be cruel; trying at 
leaſt ; but then — what a youth has ſhe firſt paſſed ! 
_  Mortification-comes upon her, at leaft, in ſucceſſion ; 
he does not begin the world with it, -a ftranger at 
all periods to any thing happier P? | 
Ab, my child! the happineſs cauſed by perſonal 
attractions pays a Year after-price ! The ſoldier who 
enters the field of battle requires not more courage, 
though of a different nature, than the faded beauty 
who enters an aſſembly room. To be wholly diſre- 
garded, after engaging every eye; to be unaſſiſted, 
after being habituated to ſeeing crowds anxiouſly offer 
their ſervices; to be unheard, after monopolifing 
every  ear—can' you, indeed, perſuade yourſelf a 
change ſuch as this demands but ordinary firmneſs ? 
Vet the altered female: who calls for it, has the leaft 
chance to obtain it; for even where nature has en- 
dowed her with fortitude, the world and its flatteries 
have almoſt uniformly enervated it, before the ſeaſon 


"of its exertion.” 


« All this may be true,” ſaid Eugenia, with a 
sgh; © and to me, however fad in itſelf, it may 
prove conſolatory ; and yet—forgive my ſincerity, 
when I own—I would purchaſe a better appearance 
-at any price, any expence, any payment, the world 
"could impoſe l“ * ; 

Mr. Tyrold was preparing an anſwer, when the 
door of the houſe, which he had ſtill continued fac- 
ing, was opened, and the beautiful figure, which 
had for ſome time retired from the window, ruſhed 
"ſuddenly upon a lawn before the gate againlt which 

they were leaning. | | 
Not ſeeing them, ſhe fat down upon the graſs, 
"which ſhe plucked up by hands full, and ſtrewed over 
her fine flowing hair. "Re - 
| Camilla, fearing they ſhould ſeem impertinent, 
would have retreated ; but Eugenia, much ſtruck, 
fadly, yet with earneſtneſs, compelled herſelf to re- 
gard the object before her, who was young, fair, - 
a 
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à tell and ſtriking figure, with features delicately re- 
ular. | 
; A figh,, not to be checked, acknowledged how 
little either reaſoning or eloquence could ſubdue a a 
wilh to reſemble-ſuch an appearance, when the young 

rſon, flinging herſelf ſuddenly upon her face, threw 
ber white arms over her head, and ſubbed aloud with 
violence. 0 
Aſtoniſhed, and deeply concerned, Eugenia inter- 
nally ſaid, alas! what a world is this! even beauty 
ſo exquiſite, without waiting for age or change, may 
be thus miſerable? + 1 ä 
Sbe feared to ſpeak, leſt ſhe ſnould be heard; but 
| ſhe looked up to her father, with an eye that ſpoke 
conceſſion, and with an intereſt for the fair afflicted, 

which ſeemed to requeſt his aſſiſtance. 9 

He motioned to her to be quiet z when the young 
perſon, abruptly half riſing, burſt into a fit of loud, 
ſhrill, and diſcordant laughter. g | 

Eugenia now, utterly confounded, would have 
drawn her father away; but he was intently engaged 
in his obſervations, and ſteadily kept his place. 

In two minutes, the laugh ceaſcd all at once, and 
the young creature, haſtily riſing, began turning 
round with a velocity that no machine could have ex- 
ceeded. 2 2 

The ſiſters now fearfully interchanged looks that 
ſhewed they thought her mad, and both endeavoured 
to draw Mr. Tyrold from the gate, but in vain; he 
made them hold by his arms, and ſtood flill. | 

Without ſeeming giddy, ſhe next began to jump; 
and he now could only detain kis daughters, by ſhew- 
ing them the gate, at which they ſtoed, was locked. 

n another minute, ſhe. perceived. them, and, eom- 
ing eagerly forward, dropt ſeveral low eourteſies, ſay- 
ing, at every freſh bend Good day !—Good 
day, !—Good day!“ 

Equally trembling, they now both turned pale 
with fear; but Mr. Tyrold, who was ſtill immov- 


Net anſwered her by a bow, and aſked if ſhe were 


- * 1 
* 
« Give 
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« Give me a ſhilling !“ was her reply, while the 


flaver drivelled unreſtrained from her mouth, render- 
ing vtterly diſguſting a chin chat a Hatuary might > 


have withed to model. 
% Do you live at this houſe yr. ſaid Mr. Tyrold. 


„ Yes, pleaſe—yes, pleale—yes, pleaſe,” ſhe an- 


| ſwered, twenty times LOS and almoſt black in 
the face before ſhe-would allow rlelf to take another 
breath. 


A cat now appearing at- the door, he ſeited 1 
and tried to twine it round her neck with great fond- 
ling, wholly unteſiſting the ſcratches | which tore her 


| fine ſkin. 


Next, capering forward vided it Coward the gate, 


” Look! look !“ ſhe cried, o- 12 8 puſs iz here's. 
puſs !—here's puſs P? 


„ Then, letting it fall, ſhe tore her eee . 


off her neck, put it over her face, ſtrained it as tight 
as ſhe was able, and tied it under her chin; ; and then 


flruck her head with both her hands, making a noiſe | 


that reſembled nothing human. 


«© Take, take me away, my father!“ cried Eu- 
enia, I ſee, I feel your awful leſſon! but impreſs _ 


it no further, left I ſhould die in receiving it!“ 
Mr. Tyrold immediately moved off without ſpeak- 
ing; Camilla, penetrated for her ſiſter, ee. the 


ſame ſilence; and Eugenia, hanging upon her father, 
and abſorbed in profound rumination,” only by the 


depth of her ſighs made her exiſtence known; and 
thus, without the interchange of a And, low and 
penſively'they walked back to the cir 
Eugenia broke the filence as ſoon th were 

ſeated: „O, my fyther 1% the exclaimed; © what a 
ſigkt have you made me witneſs! how. dread à re- 
proof have you- giren to my repiningkApirit! Did 

ou know this unhappy beauty was at that houſe 2 
Hig you lead me tlither purpolclygp lp play to me 
her ſhocking imbecility? ? | 


6 money upon the excellence. of your N | 


ſanding, I ventureũ upon an experiment more pow- 
_ . well knew, than all that reaſon could urge! : 


25 4. * « an 


J 
4 


_ evils and milder fate.” 


? 
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an experiment not only ſtriking at the moment, but 
which, by playing upon the imagination, as well as 
convincing the judgment, muſt make an impreflion 
that can never be effaced. I have been informed, for 
ſome time, that this poor girl was in our neighbours 
hood; ſhe was born an ideot, and therefore, having 
never known brighter days, is inſenfible to her ter- 
rible ſtate. Her friends are opulent, and that houſe 
is taken, and a woman is paid, to keep her in exiſt» 
ence and in obſcurity. I had heard of her uncom- 
mon beauty, and when the news reached me of my 
dear Eugenia's diſtreſs, the idea of this meeting oc- 
curred to me; I rode tothe houſe, and engaged the 
woman to detain her unfortunate charge at the win- 
dow till we appeared, and then to let her looſe into 
the garden. Poor, ill fated young creature ! it has 
been, indeed, a melancholy fight.” 
A ſight,” cried Eugenia, © to come home to 
me with ſhame !—O, my dea Father! your pre- 
ſcription ſtrikes to the root of my diſeaſe !—ſhall I 
ever again dare murmur !—will any egotiſm ever 
again make me believe no lot fo hapleſs as my own! 
I will think of her when I am diſcontented ; I will 
call to my mind this ſpectacle of human degradation 
—and ſubmit, at leaſt with calmneſs, to my lighter 


„My excellent child! this is juſt what I expected 
from the candour of your temper, and the rectitude 
of your ſentiments. You have ſeen, here, the value 
of intellects in viewing the horrour of their loſs ; and 
you have witneſſed, that beauty, without mind, is 
more dreadful than any deformity. You have ſeized 
my application, and left me nothing to enforce ; my 
dear, my excellent child ! you have left for your fond 
Father nothing but tender approbation. With the 
utmolt thanktulneſls to Providence, I have marked 
from your carſlieſt childhood, the native juſtneſs of 
your underllanding ; which, with your ſtudious in- 
clnation to icde-:tary accompliſhments, has proved a 
reviving fource of conſolat ion to your mother and to 
me, for the cruel accidents de have inceſſantly la- 
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mented. How will that admirable mother rejoice in 
the recital I have to make to her ! What pride will 
ſhe take in a daughter ſo worthily her own, ſo re- 
ſembling her in nobleneſs of nature, and a ſuperior 
way of thinking ! Her tears, my child, like mine, 
will thank you for your exertions ! ſhe will ſtrain you 
to her fond boſom, as your father ſtrains you at this 


Ves, Sir,” cried Eugenia, © your kind taſk is 
now completed with your vanquiſhed Eugenia! her 
thonghts, her occupations, her happineſs, ſhall hence- 
forth all be centered in filial . gratitude and content- 


BY The affectionate Camilla, throwing her arms about 
| them both, bathed each with the tears of joy and 
admiration, which this ſoothing concluſion to an ad- 


_— 


